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CHAPTER I. 
T%e Brunsmck Line, 

Tm origin of the Brunswick Family is lost in tho 
£ibiilou8 ages of the north. The mt occurrence 
of the name has been dimly traced by the German 
antiqaMies to the invasion of the Roman empire 
under Attila, in the middle of the fifth century. 
Among the tribes which that almost universal chief- 
tain poured down upon Italy, the Scyrri (Hirri or 
Henili) are found, whose king, Eddico, was sent as 
one of Attila*s ambassadors to the court of Theodo- 
(rius. The native country of the Scyrri was, like 
that of the principal invaders, in the north of Europe ; 
and they are supposed, on Pliny's authority, to have 
possessed the marshes of Swedish Pomerania, and 
some of the islands near the mouth of the Baltic. 

On the sudden death of Attila and the dismember- 
ment of his conquests, the Scyrri seized upon a large 
tract bordering on the Danube. But the possession 
was either too tempting or too carelessly held, to be 
relinquished without a struggle by the fierce chief- 
tainsy who, in returning from Italy, had seen the fer- 
tility of Pomerania. The Seym were involved in 
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a furious war, which seems to have spread from the 
Adriatic to the Euxine. The calamities of Rome 
were mercilessly revenged by the wounds inflicted 
in this mutual havoc of her conquerors ; and in qdb 
of those battles, in which extermination or victoiy 
was the only alternative, the tribe of the Pomera- 
nian Scyiri were totally cut off, with Eddico, their 
kin^, at their head, and Gublph, his son, or brothery 
whose name is then first heard in history. 

But the fortunes of the Scjnrri were destined to be 
rapidly revived by one of the most singfular and for- 
tunate conquerors of a time remarkable for striking 
changes of fortune. A remnant of the tribe, unable 
or unwilling to follow their, king in the Roman inva- 
sion, had, by remaining in Pomerania, escaped the 
general extinction. Odoacer, the son of tne fallen 
king, put Mmself at their head, and marched from 
the Baltic to revenge the slaughter of his country- 
men. Like many of the northern chieftains, he had 
been educated, probably as a hostage, in the Roman 
camps, and haid been familiar with the habits of the 
accomplwhed but profligate court of the Western 
Empire. His address and valour raised him to the 
command of the Grerman troops in the service of the 
throne. Some slight which he received from Oree* 
tes, his former general, but now the father of the 
emperor ; or, more probably, his own lofty and daring 
ambition, stimulated him to the seizure of a diadem 
disgraced bv the feebleness of its possessor. Sword 
in hand, he forced Augustulus to abdicate ; aqd, under 
the name of the Patncian, Odoacer ascended the 
throne of the Gesars. 

Power won by the sword ia naturally lost by the 
sword ; and Tlieodoric, the Goth, disputed the sove*- 
reignty. After a succession of battles, in which the 
courage and military skill of Odoacer earned the 
praise of history, artifice circumvented the soldier ; 
he was assassinated at a banquet, within ten years 
of his triumpii, his dynasty esptinguished* and his 
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tribes with his brother Guelph at their head, driven 
out once more to create a kingdom for themselves 
by their valour. But this expulsion was the true 
origin of that singular fortune by which the Guelphic 
blood has been the fount of sovereignty to the most 
renowned quarters of Europe. 

Guelph (variously called Anulphus, Wulfoade, and 
Ooulf,) saw, with a soldier's eye, the advantage 
which a position in the Tyrolese hills gave to the 
possessor, for the purposes of invasion or defence. 
Expelling the Roman colonists, he established his 
kingdom in the mountains, formed alliances with the 
neighbouring tribes, and, looking down upon Ger^ 
many on one side, and upon the loveliness and mag- 
nificence of Italy on the other, calmly prepared his 
people for future supremacy.* 

Without following the progress of this distin- 
goished line through the conflicts of the dark ages, 
and the restless revolutions of power in the Italian 
sovereignties ; we come to the authorized conclusion, 
that the house of Brunswick have held rank among 
the German princes for six hundred years. 

From Geora^e the First the ascent is clear up to the 
first Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg, who re- 
ceived his investiture from the Emperor Frederick 
the Second in the middle of the 13th century. Still, 
this investiture was less an increase of honours than 
a shade on the ancient splendour of a family, whowse 
dominions had once numbered Bavaria and Saxony, 
then of the size of kingdoms, and whose influence 
was felt from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. But 
the direct male line of the Brunswick princes is 
Italian. 

The marquises or sovereigns of Este, Liguria, and 
peihaps of Tuscany, were among its first branches. 
** In the eleventh century the primitive stem was 
divided into two. The elder migrated to the banks 

* ]Inlliday*8 Annali of the House of Hanover. 
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of tho Danube and the Elbe; the younger more 
humbly adhered to the shores of the Adriatic. The 
dukes of Brunswick and the kings of Great Britain 
are the descendants of the first : the dukes of Fer- 
rara and Modena are tlie offspring of the second."* 
A singular compact in the sixteenth century added 
to the ceh^brity of the house of Brunswick Lunen^ 
burg. William, the reigning duke, fourth son of 
Ernest, who had obtained for himself a title more 
illustrious than that of thrones, the Confessor, by 
his support of the great Protestant Confession of 
Augsburg ; had left fifteen children, seven of whom 
were sons. The yomig princes, on the death of their 
father in 1593, resolved, for the purpose of keeping 
up their house in undiminished dignity, that but one 
of them should marry : the marriage to be decided 
by lot, and the elder brother to have the undivided 
inheritance and be succeeded by the next sundver. 
The lot was drawn by the sixth brother, George, who 
married Ann Eleanora, daughter of the Landgrave 
of Hesse Darmstadt, by whom he had five children.- 
Tlie compact was solemnly kept by the brothers, and 
drew so much notice by its romantic fidelity, that the 
Sultan Achmet the First pronounced it "worth a 
man's while to take a journey through Europe to be 
an eye-witness of such wonderful brotherly affection- 
and princely honour." 



The accession of George the Tliird to the throne" 
of these realms was welcomed by the whole British 
empire. The difficulties which had thwarted tlie 
popularity of his two immediate predecessors were 
past ; the party of the exiled dynasty had been wasted 
away by time, or alienated by the proverbial selfish- 
ness and personal folly of the Stuarts ; a war was 
just closed, in which all the recollections of England 

* Uihboir^ Posthumous Works. 
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ire of triumphs and territories won from the habit- 
d distuher of Europe ; commerce was rising fVom 
A douds always thrown romid it by war, but rising 
JA a strength and splendour unseen before, shoot- 
f Offer the farthest regions of the world those 
ams which are at once light and hfe, brightening 
d dsrelopin^ regions scarcely known by name, 
id filling their bosom with the rich and vigorous 
rtOity m European arts, comforts, and knowledge. 
AQ the acts of the young kiujpr strengthened the 
itional good-will. His speech trom the throne was 
flerremy a[^)lauded as the dictate of a manly and 
meroiu heart ; and this characteristic was made a 
iae topic of congratulation in the corresponding 
idresses of the people. '^ It is our peculiar happi- 
tsfly" said the London Address, ^ that your Majesty^s 
«rt is truly English; and that you have discovered 
your eaniest years the warmest affection to the 
ITS and constitution of these kingdoms.'' 
An expression in the king's address to the privy 
(oaeil was seized with peculiar avidity as a proof 
ike of his head and heart. '' I depend," said he, 
I the sufjport of every honat man,^^ — a sentiment 
kuch muted republican simplicity with kingly 
mour. He prohibited the court flattery then cus- 
maiy in the pulpit to the sovereign, reprimanding 
^ilson, one of nis chaplains, in the expressive words, 
•^ T^ he came to church to hear the praises of 
od, and not his own." The independence of the 
idges yras am<mg his first objects ; and on the dis- 
dution of parliament he consummated the national 
>mage, by foilndding all ministerial interference in 
ye el^ons, and magnanimously declaring that 
He would be tried by his country." 
Tlie Toydl marriage now became a consideration 
r public importance. A bride was sought among 
le immedkite connexions of the Royal Family, and 
le Princess Dowager proposed Sophia Charlotte, 
mghter of the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

B 
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Lord Harcourt was made the bearer of the prop 
which was uuhesitatingly accepted. The fi 
queen arrived at St. James's on the 8th of Sep 
her, 1761. At nine on the same evening, with 
formal rapidity of court marriages, she was wed 
and from that time, through hSf a century, bee 
an object of interest and respect to the British 
don. 

It was one of the striking features of the Han 
line, that it for the first time united the blood of 
four races of kings,^— the British, th^ Cambro-Bri 
the Scottish, and the English ; deducing the sue 
sion from Gadwaldr, last lung of the Britons, thr< 
the seventeen princes of Wales, to Guledys '. 
sister and heiress of DadTydd, married to Ralph ] 
timer, and thence through 

19. Rogerj their son* 

20. Edmund Mortimer^ his son. 

21. Roger, son of Edmimd, first Earl of Marc 

22. Edmond, son of Ro^er, married to Phil 
daughter and heiress of Lionel, Duke of Clan 
third son of Edward the Third. 

23. Roger, their son. :■. 

24. Anne, daughter and heiress of Roger, ma 
to Richard of Conisburg, Earl of Cambridge. 

25. Richard, Duke of York, their son. 

26. Edward the Fourth,- eldest son of Richar< 

27. Elizabeth, Edward's eldest sister, mairie 
Henry the Seventh. 

28. Margaret, their eldest daughter^ marriei 
James the Fourth of Scotland. 

29. James the Fifth of Scotland^ tib^eir son. 

30. Mary, Queen of Scots, daughter of Jame 

31. James the First of England, son of Mar] 
Lord Damley. 

32. Elizabeth, daughter of James, married to 
derick. Elector Palatine. 

33. Sophia, their daughter, married to Ernest 
gustus, fflector of Hanover. 
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34. George the First, their son. 

35. Greorge the Second, his son. 

36. Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George the 
Second, 

37. George the Tliird, his son. 
SS. G^xge ^e Fourth, his son.* 



CHAPTER II. 

Birth of the Prince* 

On the 12th of August, the birth of the heir-su)* 
mgrent was announced; her Royal Highness the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, the ladies of her ma- 
jesty^s bedchamber, and the chief lords of the privy 
council, being in attendance. 

On this occasion the king^s popularity, indepen- 
dently of the great interests connected with the royal 
succession, had excited fts most universal public 
feeling. As the time of me queen's accouchement 
4rew nigh, the national anxiety increased. It wan 
raised to its height by the intelligence, on the ere- 
ninff of the 11th, that her majes^'s illness was im- 
mediately at hand. The great officers of state were 
now ordered to await the summons in the neighbour- 
hood of the royal bedchamber ; a precaution which 
sounds strangely to our ears, but which has been 
considered a matter of propriety, from the imputa- 
tions thrown on the bir& of the son of James tiie 
S^ccond, 

* " Torke'a Royal Tribee.*' Those who desire to search deeper Into 
the antiquities of the Hanoverian line, may examine " Eccard's Ori'' 
(iive« Oiielfics," " Muraiori*! Antlcbita Estense.'* for the luliaa 
branch ; and Sir Andrew Halliday's " Annals of the Rouse of Hano 
ver/* ft>r a detail of the various possessions and idllanc^ of tiM 
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The palace was crowded during the night. At ^ 
four in the morning the Princess Dowager of Wales *■, 
arrived. The queen had been taken slightly ill some 
time before. The great officers of state were in at- 
tendance in the anteroom of the royal chamber from 
five; and at twenty-four minutes past seven the joy- 
ful news was spread through the palace that an heir 
was born to the throne, 'ftie sound was caught with 
enthusiasm by the people, who had long since 
thronged the avenues of St. James's, was instantly 
conveyed through London, and was hailed by all as 
an event which accomplished the singular public 
prosperity of the new reign. 

On those occasions popular feeling delights in seiz- 
ing on every fortunate coincidence. .The day was 
deemed auspicious, as the anniversary of the Hano- 
ver succession. But a more direct popular triumph 
occurred while the king was yet receiving the con- 
gratulations of the nobility. 

Of all wars, in those times, the most popular was 
a Spanish war ; and of all prizes, the most magnifi- 
cent was a Spanish galleon. The Heimione, one of 
those treasure-ships, saifing from Lima, had been 
taken in May, off Cape St. Vincent, by three English 
frigates. Rumour had exagjp^erated the wealth on 
b(mrd to the enormous sum of twelve millions ster- 
ling in silver, besides the usual precious merchandise 
from the Spanish settlements. But the actual trea- 
sure was immense ; the officers made fortunes, and 
even the share of a common sailor, though three 
crews were to divide the capture, was computed at 
nearly one thousand pounds. The chief cargo was 
silver, but many bags of gold were found hidden in 
the dollar chests, probably to evade some impost at 
Cadiz, which largely increased the value to me for- 
tunate captors. 

The wagons conveying the treasure had arrived 
in London on the night before, and were on this 
morning to have passed before the palace in their 
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^my to the Tower. Almost at the moment of an- 
iioniiRiiig the T03ral birth, the cavalcade was seen en- 
t/emg St. James's Street, escorted by cavalry and 
fafiutry with trmnpets sounding, the enemy's flags 
waving over the wagons, and the whole surrounded 
by the multitude that such an event would naturally 
collect. The sadden spectacle (a striking and even 
triomphant one) led the king and the nobility to the 
palace windows. The news of th<) prince's birth 
was now spread like flame ; and innumerable voices 
rose at once to wish ihe young heir prosperity. A 
Ronan woold have predicted, that an existence be- 
smi under aoch omens must close without a cloud. 
The king, in the flower of youth, and with the exulta* 
tion of m sovereign, and the still deeper delight of 
m &ther, was consincuous in eidbibiting his feeling 
of the public congratulation; and the whole scene 
ym long spoken of as one of the most natural and 
ammated exhibitions of national joy known in the 

George iSbe Third had commenced his sovereignty 
widi a manly and generous declaration of his pride 
in b^ng bom a Briton,— a declaration in which he 
bad the more merit from its being his own, and from 
its being made in defiance of the cold-blooded states- 
mansidp vrtuch objected to it in the privy councilb^ 
a leHeraon on the Hanoverian birth of the two for- 
mer kings. The result showed the superior wisdom 
of a waim heart to a crafty head; for this single 
sentence superseded the popular memory of every 
odisr syllable in the royal speech, and became in- 
stantly the watchword of national affiection to tlie 
thimie* 

But the king followed the principle into the details 
of li£k Hte loved to be a thorough Englishman. 
like etrery man of sense, he scorned all am^ctation ; 
and, above all, scorned the affectation of foreign 
mamiecB. The lisping effeminacy, the melancholy 
JaigoDy the French and Grerman foppery of the 

B3 
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mustached and cigarred race that the cofifee^house 
life of tibe continent has propagated among us, would 
have found no favour in the eyes of this honest and 
high-principled king. Honour to God and justice to 
man, public respect for religion and private guidance 
by its spirit, public decorum and personal virtue, a 
lofty and generous zeal for tiie dignity of his crorrn 
and people, and a vigilant yet affectionate disciplme 
in his family and household, were the characteristicB 
of George the Third. But even in his royalty he 
loved to revive the simple customs of English do- 
mestic Ufe : and his famous speech from the throne 
scarcely gave more national delight and assurance 
of an English heart, than the homely announcement, 
which foUowed in a few days after the queen's r^ 
covery ; that the royal infant was to be snown in its 
cradle to all who csdled at the palace ; and that their 
majesties, after the old Englisn custom, invited the 
visiters to cake and caudle. 

On the 17th of August, a few days after his birth, 
his royal highness had been created Prince of Wales 
by patent, in addition to that weight of honours 
wnich devolves on the heir of the British and Hano- 
verian sovereignties. The title of Prince of Wales 
was one of the trophies of the conquest of Llewellyn, 
and was originally conferred by the first Edward upon 
his son in 1284, investing him by cap, coronet, verge, 
and ring. The title is exclusively devoted to me 
eldett son of the throne, except where it has been en- 
grossed by the throne itself. 

Tlie eldest son is also, as inheriting from the Scot- 
tish kings, hereditary Steward of Scotland, Duke of 
Rothsay, Earl of Garrick, and Baron of Renfi^w ; 
titles conferred by Robert the Third, king of Scot- 
land, on the prince his eldest son, in 1399 ; and ap- 
propriated for ever to the princes of Scotland from 
their birth. 

The heir-apparent is bom Duke of Gomwall, and 
possessor of the revenues of the dutchy. But it is 
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singular that he has no Irish title, while all the junior 
brandies of the royal family enjoy honours from Ire- 
land. 

Addresses rapidly flowed in from the leading pub- 
h'c bodies : that of the city seemed to have imbodied 
the substance of the chief popular testimonials. 
After congratulating his majesty on the birth, it al- 
luded to the Hanover succession. '< So important 
an event, and upon a day ever sacred to liberty, fills 
OS with iJie most grateful sentiments to the Divine 
Goodness, which has thus early crowned your ma- 
jesty's domeistic happiness, and opened to your peo- 
ple the agreeable prospect of permanence and sta- 
tnlitv to uie blessings which they derive from the 
wisdom and steadiness of your majesty's victorious 
reign.** This was courteous. But the addresses of 
the clergy were observed to be generally in a higher 
tone; and the address of the clergy of the province 
of C^terbury was distinguished by a direct appeal 
to those great doctrines on wMch the constitution 
stands. The king's answer was manly^ and suitable 
to the free king of a free people. " He saw with pe- 
culiar pleasure their gratitude to Heaven for the birth 
of a Protestant heir. Their confidence in his fixed 
intention to educate the prince ia every principle of 
civil and religious liberty, was truly acceptable to 
him ; and he deared them to rely upon him for ob- 
serving his pledges to the empire, uad for leaving no- 
thing undone that could promote the sacred interests 
of Christian piety and moral virtue, and transmit to 
posterity our most happy coiwtitution." 

The fickleness of popularity is the oldest lesson 
of public life : yet the sudden change of public feel- 
ing towards George the Third is among its most re- 
markable and unaccountable examines. No Euro- 
pean throne had been ascended for the last hundred 
years by a sovereign more qualified by nature and 
circumstances to win " golden opinions" from his 
people. Youth, striking appearance, a fondness not 
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less for the sxy and graceful amusements of court 
life than for those field sports which make the popur 
lar indulgence of the English landholder, a strong 
sense of the national value of scientific and literary 
pursuits, piety unquestionably sincere, and morals 
on which even satire never dared to throw a stain, 
were the claims of the king to the approbation of his 
people. In aU those points also the contrast of the 
new reign with those of the two preceding monarchs 
was signally in its favour. 

Horace Walpole, a man rendered caustic by a sense 
of personal failure, and whose pen delighted to fling 
sarcasm on all times and men ; for once forgets his 
nature, and gives way to panegyric in speaSing of 
the young king. ** The new reign begins with great 
propriety and decency. There are great dignity and 
grace in the king's manner. I don't say this, like my 
dear Madame de Sevigni, because he was civil to mt ; 
but the part is well acted. The younff king has all 
the appearance of being amiable. 'Aere is great 
grace to temper much dignity, and a good nature* 
which breaks out upon all occasions." 

The choice of Lord Bute as his prime minister 
tarnished all the king's qualities in the general eye, 
Insmuations that this handsome nobleman owed nis 
rank at once to the passion of the princess dowager» 
and to arbitrary principfles in the kmg,— insinuations 
never substantiated, and in their nature altogether 
improbable,— ^ere enough to turn the spirit of thai 
multitude who take their opinions from the loudest 
clamourer. Wilkes, ti man bioken in fortune, and 
still more broken in chanotjer, hopeless of returning 
to the ranks of honourable life, and both too notor 
rious and too intemperate to be ^ for any thing but 
faction, had been buoyed up into a bastard infiuence 
chiefly by the national jealousy of Scotland.* 

* « No petticoat goreniment— no Scotch miniater-«od no iffrA 
^f^orge BafikTUle," were the WBtehwordi of tbe tiine,pU|canM oq tliy 
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Lord Bute had soon ceased to be the object, 
ler quarry was found in the king. The " eagle 
ng in his pride of place, was by the mousing 
awked at ;" and though not degraded in the 
a of men of honour and virtue, yet, with the 
ide, his intentions were vilified, his personal 
es were turned into caricature, and his popu- 
was suddenly obscured, if not extingmshed, 

arts of a demagogue, scandalous and criminal 
ry mode by which the individual can earn ex- 
1 from society. 

ices soon become public personages; and it 
t be denied that his royal highness displayed 
f at a sufficiently early age ; for in 1765 he 
ed a deputation from the Society of Ancient 
89 on St. David's day. The prince's answer 
X address was certamly not long, for it was 
r— « He thanked them for this maA of duty to 
ing, and wished prosperity to the charity." 
ftk probably an earlier speech has been seldom 
; for the speaker was not quite three years old. 
was not lost on the courtiers. They declared 
ave been delivered with the happiest grace of 
&r and action ; and that the features of future 
7 were more than palpable : all which we are 
[ to believe. In December of the same year 
a invested with the order of the garter, along 

the Earl of Albemarle and the hereditary 
3 of Brunswick. 

nd echoed by the mob : Uie three combining all the grievanoeii 
ty, afflicted by that most angry oT aU distempem-tbe dealre 
10 place. 
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CHAPTER III. 

/ ' The Princess Education. 

The prince had now reached a period when it be* 
came necessary to commence his education, hoti 
Holdemesse, a nobleman of considerable attain* 
ments, but chiefly recommended by his dignitjr oC 
manner and knowledge of the court, was appomted 
governor : Dr. Markham and Cyril Jackson weif 
the preceptor and sub-preceptor. 

Markham had attracted the royal notice by hit 
celebrity as a schoolmaster. At the age of thirty he 
had soared to the height of professional glory ; to 
he was placed at the head of Westminster School, 
where he taught for fourteen years. The masters 
of the leading schools are generally cheered by some 
church dignity, and Markham received the deanery 
of Christ Church : from this he had been transferred to 
Chester; and it was while he was in possession of 
the bishopric, that he was selected for the prep^ 
torship of the Prince of Wales. 

But this private plan of education was ^crerelj 
criticised, it was pronounced to be a secluded, soli- 
tary, and narrow scheme for court thraldom, fitter to 
make th^ future sovereign a bigot or a despot, than 
the generous smd manly le^er of a generqiis 9i|d 
manly people. 

The old controversy on the rival merits of public 
and private education was now revived ; and, to do 
the controversialists justice, with less of the spirit 
of rational inquiry than of fierce and prejudiced par* 
tisanship. 

The great schools were panegyrized, as breeding 
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I uoble equality among the sons of men of the va- 
rious ranks of society ; as inspiring those feelings of 
honour and independence, which in after-life make 
the man lift up his fearless front in the presence of 
his superiors in all but knowledge and virtue ; and 
as pre-eminently training theyouthof the land to that 
penonal resolution^ mental resource, and intellec- 
toal dignity, which are essential to every honourable 
career; and aife congenial j above ali, to the free 
9irit and high-minded habits of England. 

All those advantages must be conceded, though 
imlesqued and tarnished by the fantastic and selfish 
tales of extraordinary facilities furnished to the man 
ff tiie companions of the boy ; of the road to for- 
me smoothed) the ladder of eminence miraculously 
3laced in his grasp, the coronet, the mitre, the hig^h- 
»t and most sparkling honours of statesmanship, 
add forth to the aspiraut by the hand of early asso- 
»ation.< — Hopes, in their conception mean, in their 
latore infinitely fallacious, and in their anticipation 
iltogether opposed to the openness and manly self- 
^espedi which it is the first duty of those schools to 
aneate in the young mind. Yet the moralist may 
fell tremble at that contamination of morals which 
o often defies the vigilance of the tutor ; the man 
>f limited income is entitled to reprobate the habits 
)f extravagance engendered in the great schools; 
nd the parent who values the affections of his chil- 
ren, may justly dread the reckless and unruly self- 
rill, the young insolence, and the sullen and heart- 
3S8 disdain of parental authority, which spring up at 
distance from the paternal eye. But the question 
s decided by the fact, that without pubhc education 
large portion of the youth of England would re- 
eive no education whatever ; while some of the 
lore influential would receive, in the feeble indol- 
ences of opulent parentage and the adulation of do- 
lestics, an education worse than none. The ad- 
antages belong to the system, and to no other ; 
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while the disadvantages are accidental, and re<]uire 
nothing for their remedy beyond increased activity 
in the governors, and a more vigorous vigilance in 
the nation. 

But of the education of a British prince there can 
be no question. It ought to be in its whole spirit 
pubhc. Under all circumstances, the heir to a throne 
will find flatterers ; but at Eton, or Westminster, the 
flattery must be at times signally qualified; and his 
noble nature will not be the less noble for the home 
truths which no homage can always restrain among 
the rapid passions and fearless tongues of boys. 
The chance of his falling into the snares of eaily 
favouritism is trivial. School fondnesses are easily 
forgotten. But, if adversity be the true teacher cif 
princes, even the secure heir to the luxurious tlurone 
of England may not be the worse for that semblance 
of adversity which is to be found in the straight-for- 
ward speech, and bold, unhesitating competitorsh^ 
of a great English school. 

Under Lord Holdemesse and the preceptors, the 
usual routine of classical teaching was carefully in- 
culcated, for Markham and Jackson were practised 
masters of that routine ; and the prince often aftc^^ 
ward, with the gratitude pecidiarly graceful in hi* 
rank, professed his remembrance of their serviceSr 
But, though the classics might flourish in the princely 
establishment, it soon became obvious that peace did. 
not flourish along with them. Rumoiu^ of discon- 
tent, royal, princely, and preceptorial, rapidly es- 
caped from even the close confines of the palace ; 
and, at length, the public, less surprised than per- 
plexed, heard the formal announcement, that the 
whole preceptorship of his royal highness had sent 
in their resignations. 

Those disturbances were the first and the inevita- 
ble results of the system. Lord Holdemesse ob- 
scurely complained that attempts were made to ob- 
cain an illegitimate influence over the prince's minJ. 
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mour was active, as at all times, in thrown 
on what the courtly caution of the noble 
had covered with shade. The foreign poll* 
le former reigns, the Scotch premier, and 
an blood of the queen, were easy topics for 
tude ; and it was loudly asserted, tnat the 
ect of the intrigue was to supersede the 
British principles by the despotic doctrines 
'er. 

' charges had occturred in the early life of 
he Third. That prince's governors were 
y accused of infecting his mind with arbi- 
kciples, and with a contempt for the royal 
; with excessive deference to the princess 
!r, in opposition to the due respect for the 
; and with an humiliating subserviency to 
'the sovereign, in neglect of the natural affeo- 
smother. Preceptors had been successive^ 
i; committees of inquiiy held upon their 
books of hazardous political tendency^-— 
rleans' Revolutions of the House of Stuarty 
I Travels of Cyrus, Sir Robert Filmei's 
ind Pere Perefixe's History of Henry the 
had been reckoned among the prince's pecu* 
is; and the whole scene of confusion endedi 
le expected, in the greater misfortune of Lord 
pointment to the governorship— an appoint- 
ch gave a form and colour to all the popular 
ts, alarmed the public friends of the con- 
furnished an unfaiiling fount at which every 
listurber might replenish his eloquence, ana 
*- years enfeebled the attachment of the 
a king whose first oisject was the good of 

establishment of tutors was now to be 
)r the Prince of Wales. It bore strikin? 
of haste ; for Lord Bruce, who was placed 
d, resigned within a few days. Some ridi- 

thrown on this rapid recession, by tli# 

C 
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Story that the yonng prince had thought proper to 
inquire into his lordship's attainments, and finding 
that the pupil knew more of classics than the mastert 
had exhibited tlie very reverse of courtiership on 
the occasion. Lord Bruce was succeeded by the 
Duke of Montague; with Hurd, Bishop of Litchfieldi 
and the Reverend Mr. Amald, as preceptor and sub- 
preceptor. 

The choice of the preceptors was harmless. Hnrd 
was a man of feeble character, but of scholarship 
sufficient for the purpose. He contributed nothing 
to his profession but some ** Sermons,'^ long since 
past away; and nothing to general literature but 
some "^ Letters on Chivsdry," equally superseded by 
the larger research and manlier disquisition of our 
time. It had been his fortune to meet in early life 
with Warburton, and to be borne up into publicity by 
the strength of that singularly forcible, but unruly and 
paradoxical mind. But Hurd had neither incliimtion 
nor power for the region of the storms. When War- 
burton died, his wing drooped, and he rapidly saidc 
into the literary tranquillity which, to a man of talents, 
is a dereliction of his public duty ; but to a man sti- 
mulated against his nature into fame, is policy, if not 
wisdom. 

Amald was the prince's tutor in science. He had 
been senior wrangler at Cambridge, an honour which 
he had torn from Law, the friend of Paley, and 
brother of the late Lord EUenborou^h. It is a cu- 
rious instance of the impression that trifles will make, 
where they are not superseded by the vigorous and 
useful necessities of active life, to find the defeated 
student makinjp^ a topic of his college overthrow to 
the last hour of his being. Not even Law's elevation 
to the opulent Irish bishopric of Elphin could make 
him forget or forgive the evil done at Cambridge to his 
budding celebrity. To the last he complained that the 
laurel had not fallen on the right head, that some unac- 
countable partiality liad suddenly veiled the majestic 
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justice of Alma Mater, and that he must'perish with- 
out adding^ the solid glories of the wranglership to 
the aiiy enjojnnents of the peerage and ten thousand 
pounds aryear. 

Lord North's s^Hrit was peace, though plunged in 
perpetual quarrel at home and abroad, in the padace, 
m parliament, with the people, with the old world, 
and with the new. On tnis occasion he softened the 
initationof the exiled governors and tutors by lavish 
preferment. The marquis of Carmarthen, married 
to Lord Holdemesse's daughter, obtained the appoint- 
ment, valuable to his habits, of Lord of the Bed- 
chamber ; Markham was made Archbishop of York ; 
and C3nril Jackson received the rich preferment of 
the deanery of Christ Church. Even Lord Bruce's 
classical pangs were balmed by the earldom of Ayles- 
hi^, an old object of his ambition. 

The Qame of Cyril Jackson still floats in that great 
Umbo of dreams, college remembrance. He was 
Dean of Christ Church during twenty-six years, and 
ftdfilled the duties of his station, so far as superintend- 
ence was concerned. In this period he refused the 
Irish primacy — a refusal which was idly blazoned at 
Ae ^me as an act of more than Roman virtue. But 
heroic self-denial is rai-e among men; and Jackson 
had obvious reasons for declming the distinction. 
His income was large, his labour light, and his time 
of life too far advanced to make change eai^ or dig- 
nified. 

Preferment in Ireland, too, is seldom a strong 
temptation to the opulent part of the English clergy. 
The remoteness from all their customary associations, 
and the perplexity of mingling among a new people, 
with new habits, and those not seldom hostile to the 
ehurchn^an, naturally repel the man of advanced life. 
The probability of being speedily forgotten by the 
great ^tributo^ of eccfesiastjical patronage makes 
Irish preferment equally obnoxious to the younger 
dergy wha hare any hopes at home. BmtC^ ^ot- 
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respondence is a continual complaint of the misfor- 
tune of having the channel between him and the life 
he loved ; and his language has been echoed by almost 
every ecclesiastic who has suffered his English int€^ 
rest to be expended in Irish promotion. 

If Swift at length abandoned his compl^unts, it was 
only for revenge. He cured his personal querulous- 
ness by turning it into national disaffection. Gif^ 
with extraordinary powers of inflaming the popidar 
mind, he resolved to show the British government 
the error which they had committed in sending him 
into what he to the last hour of his life called '^his 
banishment." In the fierce recollections and national 
misery of Ireland, then covered with the unhealed 
wounds of the civil war, and furious with confisca- 
tions and party rage, Swift found the congenial 
armory for the full triumph of imbittered genius. 
His sense of ministerial insult was balmed by being 
expanded into hatred to the English name. Despair- 
ing of court favour, his daring and unprincipled 8j)irit 
made occupation for itself in mob patriotism. Swift^ 
was the true principle for a great demagogue. From 
the time of his first drawing the sword he showed 
no wavering, no inclination to sheath it, no faint- 
hearted tendency to make terms with the enemy. 
He shook off the dust of his feet against the gates 
of England, and once excluded, never deigned to 
approach them again, but to call down the fires of 
popular hatred upon their battlements. Even at this 
distance of time, and with the deepest condenmation 
of Swift's abuse of his talents, it is difficult to look 
upon him without the reluctant admiration given to 
singular ability, and inflexible and inexorable resolve, 
let the cause be what it may. For good or evil he 
stood completely between the government and the 
nation. The shadow of this insolent and darinff 
dictator extinguished the light of every measure of 
British benevolence, or transmitted it to the people 
distorted, and in colours of t3rranny and blood : an4 
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unquestioiiahlyy if popular idolatry could repay a 
human heart for this perpetual paroxysm of revenue, 
no idol ever enjoyed a thicker cloud of popular 
incense. 8wift was the virtual viceroy, in whose 
prraence the English representative of the monarch 
dwindled down into a cipner. And this extraordinary 
soperiority was not a mere passing caprice of for- 
tune. Among a people memorable for tne giddiness 
of their public attachments, his popularity continued 
mufaaken through life. To the last he enjoyed his 
criminal indiilffence in thwarting the British eovem- 
ment; ezultea in filling with his own gall the bosoms 
of the generous, yet rash and inflammable race, 
iHiom he alternately insulted and flattered, but whom, 
in the midst of his paneg3nrics, he scorned ; libelled 
the throne, while he bore tl^e sentence of court exile 
as the keequBst suffering pf his nature ; solaced his 
last interval of reason by an epitaph, which was a 
libel on the human species ; and died, revenging his 
imaginary wrongs, by bequeathing to the people 
a fierce and stul unexpired inheritance of hatred 
against the laws, the institutions, and the name oi 
£ngland. 

Jaeksont in 1809, finding age coming heavy upon 
him, reigned his deanery at sixty-four, and then had 
the metiit which deserves to be acknowledged, of 
feelinff that there is a time for all things, and that 
man should interpose some space between public life 
and the grave. Refusing a bishopric, oflfered to him 
by his former pupil, the Prince Regent, the old man 
wisely and decorously retired to prepare himself for 
the great change. lie lived ten years longer, chiefly 
in the village of Felpham, in Sussex, amusing himself 
by occasional visits to his old friends in London, or 
to the prince at Brighton, by whom he was always 
received with scarcely less than filial respect; and 
then returning to his obscure, but amiable and meri- 
torions life of study, charity, and prayer. He died 
of abriefiUne8sinl819. 

C3 
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CHAPTER IV, 

The Princess Establishment. 

The lavish distribution of patronage among the 
successive tutors and servants of the prince excited 
some angry remark, and much ridicule, at the timef 
But the mmister rapidly overwhelmed this topic of 
public irritation by supplying the empire with injuriei 
on a larger scale. North's propensity to govern l^ 
favours was the weakness of his nature ; and this 
weakness was soon urged into a diseased prodigality 
by the trials of his government. 

America had just taken the bold step of declaring 
her independence:* France was almost openly pre- 
paring for war. Every lurking bitterness of fancied 
wrong, or hopeless rivalry, throughout Eurppe, wa^ 
starting into sudden life at the summons of America^ 
The beacon burning on the American shores was re? 
fleeted across the Atlantic, and answered by a 8imi*> 
lar blaze in every comer of the continent. Even 
at home, rebellion seemed to be rising, scarcely less 
in the measured hostility of the great English par^ 
ties, than in the haughty defiance and s^dendid me* 
nace of Ireland, then half-phrensied with a sense of 
young vigour, and glittering in her first mail. 

Lord North was now at ihe head of the Treasury^ 
and on him rested the whole weight of the British 
administration ; a burden too heavy for the powers 
of any one man, and in this instance less solicited 
by his own ambition than urged upon him by the 
IFoyul command. The kine^, abandoned by the Duke 
of Grafton, insiilted by Chatham, tyrannised over 
ly the great party of the nobility, and harassed by 
the perpetual irritation of the people, had soon felt 
the severe tenure of authority ; and there were times 

* «M Note t—Pof^t 419. 
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when, in mingled scorn and indignation, he was said 
to have thou^t of laying down the galling circle of 
an English crown, and retiring to Hanover. In this 
fimeigency his choice had fallen upon North, a man 
of rank, of parliamentary experience, and probably 
of the full measure of zeal for the public service, 
consistent ^with a personal career essentially of cau- 
tion, suimicion, and struggle ; — but of undoubted re- 
meci forhis royal master, and loyal attachment to the 
throne. 

North had been all but bom in the legislature, and 
an his efforts had been early directed to legislatorial 
distinction. ^ Here comes blubbering North,** was 
the observation of some official person to George 
GrenviUe, as they saw the future premier in the 
Paiic, evidently in deep study. *' I'll be hanged if 
he*8 not getting some harangue by heart for the 
Howe." He added, ''that he was so dull a dog, 
that it could be nothing of his own.** The latter re- 
mark, however, Grenvule more sagaciously repelled, 
by giving tribute to North's parliamentary qualities^ 
and Bajmgf that, " If he laboured with his customary 
diligence, he might one day lead the councils of the 
country." But the injurious yet natural result of 
North's official education was, his conceiving that 
the empire must be prosperous so long as the minis- 
ter was secure, and that the grand secret of human 
government was a majority. 

At a distance of time, in which the clouds that 
then covered public affaire with utter mystery have 
melted away, we can discover that the nunister, with 
att his intrepidity, would gladly have taken refuge 
under any protection from the storm that was already 
announcing itself, as if by thunder-claps, round the 
whole national horizon. But the competitors for his 
power were too certain of possession to suffer him 
to take shelter among them ; and his only alterna- 
tive was to resign his place, or make a desperate use 
of the prerog«uive. vi^tever may be ^^ \\t\A>fe vil 
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later ministers, the temptation would have been iixe- 
sistible by any administration of the last centmyi 
and we can scarcely blame North, so much as hu- 
man nature in his day, if he embraced the evil oppoiw 
tunity in all its plenitude. 

Ten peers at once were called up to the English 
house. But it was in Ireland, a country then as 
much famed for the rapid production of patriotism 
and its rapid conversion to official zeal, as now for 
the more tangible product of sheep and oxen ; where 
the perpetual defalcation of revenue was proudly 
oveipaid by ^e perpetual surplusage of orators ready 
to defend the nght at all hazards and all salaiiesv 
and rally round government to its last shillings — it 
was in Ireland, were the remoteness of the Trea- 
sury table seems never to have dulled the appetite of 
the guests for the banquet, that the minister dazzled 
the eyes of opposition at home, by the display of his 
unchecked munificence. 

One day, the 2d of July, 1777, saw the Irish peer- 
age reinforced by eighteen new barons, seven barons 
further secured by heiag created viscounts, and five 
viscounts advanced to earldoms! Agsdnst the 
wielder of patronage like this, what party fidelity 
could standi There never had been such a brevet 
in Ireland : and every man suddenly discovered the 
unrighteousness of resistance to a minister so gifted 
with wisdom, and the privilege of dispensing favours. 
The fountain of honour had often before flowed co- 
piously in ministerial emergencies ; but now, as one 
of l^e Irish orators said on a similar occasion, in the 
curious pleasantry of his country, ^ It flowed forth 
as freely, spontaneously, and abundantly as Holy- 
well, in Wales, which turns so many mills." It fairly 
washed Irish opposition away. In England it 
softened even the more stubborn material of opposi- 
tion to an extraordinary degree of plasticity. In the 
midst of popular outcry, me increase of public ex- 
penses, and disastrous news from America, the ad- 
dress was cairied by a majority of tluree to one. 
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at a more powerful and inflexible antagonist thai) 
^ical partisanship soon rose against this feeble 
em of expedients ; public misfortune was against 
ministry. The American revolt had rapidly 
m from a scorned insurrection into a recognised 
; Washington's triumphs over Uie ignorance of 
Bcession of generals, who shoidd never have been 
led out of sight of Hyde Park, legitimated rebel- 
; a^d popular indignation at unexpected defeat 
ed round and revenged itself on the premier. In 
emergency, North undoubtedly exhibited pow- 
?hich surprised and often baffled his parUamen- 
assailants. If fancy and facetiousness coidd have 
ained an s^dministration, his might have tn- 
hed, for no man ever tossed those light shafts 
I more pungent dexterity. But his hour was 

e. Every wind tliat blew from America brought 
i it evil tidings for the minister. Opposition, pa« 
zed by its first defeats, now started up into sud- 
boldness. Every new disaster of the cabinet re- 
ted the ranks of its enemies. There was trea- 
y too within the camp. Every man who had 
thing to lose provided for the future by abandon- 
ihe falling cause. Every man who had any 
g to gain established his claim by more open hos- 

f. The king alone stood firm. At length, worn 
by this perpetual assault. North solicited leave to 
gn, left his power to be fought for by the parties 
; instantly sprang out of opposition; and, after 

more grasp at office, which showed only how 

adicable the love of power is in the human heart, 

red — to make apologues on political oblivion, aad, 

a sage of Indian fable, tell children that the world 

governed bv sugar-plums, and that the sugar- 
as were always forgotten when their distributor 
no more to dve. 

n the first of January, 1781, the prince, though 
little more than eighteen, had been declared of 
, on the old ground that the heir-appaieut >3VVii% 
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no minority. A separate establishment, on a tmaD 
scsde, was assigned to him, and he W9Sj for ti^e first 
time, allowed to feel that the domestic discipline of 
Kew was about to be exchanged for the liberty snit- 
able to his age and station. The measure was be- 
ginning to form an angry topic; but it was acci- 
dentally extinguished by another which is given, as 
having attracted the whole curiosity of the time. 

This topic was the seizure of De la Motte, a French 
spy, of remarkable adroitness and some personal dis* 
tinction. De la Motte had been a colonel in die 
French regiment of Soubise, and behaved with gait 
lautry on several occasions in the preceding war. 
On the peace, his regiment was reduced; but a con- 
siderable estate falling to him, with the title of baron, 
he flourished for a while in Paris. Play, at length, 
broke down his resources; and, at once to evade his 
creditors and to profit by the gaming propensities of 
this country, he fixed himself in London ; where, on 
the breaking out of the American war, he yielded to 
the temptation of acting as a private agent to the 
French ministry. An intercourse was soon esta- 
blished with a clerk in the navy department, through 
one Lutterloh, a German. Tins person figured as a 
country gentleman, of no slight importance. He took 
a villa at Wickham, near Portsmouth, to be on the 
spot for intelligence of the fleets : he lived showUy, 
even kept a pack of hounds, and gave entertainments, 
by which he ingratiated himself with the inesident 
gentry and officers, and was Considered a prodigious 
acquisition to the hilarity and companionship of the 
country. De la Motte remained in London, attractr 
ing no attention, but busily employed in forwarding 
the information received m>m his confederate ; untu 
full information of his treason reached government, 
a messenger was despatched for him, who found him 
tranquilly studying at his lodgings in Bond Street, 
and conveyed him to the secretary of state's officoi 
then in Cleveland Row. He was evidently taken by 
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surprise, far he had his principal papers about his 
person, and could find no better way to get rid of 
them than fay dropping them on the stairs of the of- 
fice. They were of course immediately secured, and 
given to tile secretaiy, Lord Hillsborough. His dih- 
erace as a spy was sufficiently proved by their value. 
They contained particular lists of all matters relating 
to the British dock-yards, the force and state of eveT5' 
ship, with their complements of men at the time oY 
their sailing; and his accuracy was urged so far as 
even to details of the number of seamen in the va- 
rious naval hospitals. 

An order was now issued for Lutterloh^s appre- 
hension. He was found following the usual easy 
puvuits of his life, with his hunters and pack wait- 
mg for him, and his boots ready to be drawn on. 
The messengers prohibited his hunting for that day, 
and ordered him to deliver the keys of his desks, 
where they found butmoney, cash and bills for 300/. ; 
but on looking more carefidly at the bills, they per-« 
ceived that they were all drawn payable to the same 
person, and dated on the same day, with those of 
the baron. Lutterloh now felt that he was undone, 
and ofiered to make a general disclosure of the trea« 
son. His garden was dug up, and a packet of papers 
was produced in his handwriting, the counterparts 
of those already seized on De la Motte. He ac- 
knowledged his employment by the French minis- 
try, at the rate of fifty guineas a month ; and pointed 
out the inferior agents. Ryder, the cletk, who had 
furnished the principal intelligence,^ was next arrest- 
ed 1 this was the blackest traitor of them all ; for he was 
in the receipt of a pension of 200/. a-jrear, a consi- 
derable sum at that period, for services rendered in 
sounding tiie enemy's coasts, and had been put into 
an office in the navy at Plymouth, where he was 
employed by the Admiralty in contriving signals, 
which signals, it appears, he immediately com- 
municated to the enemy. The last link was detected 
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in the conveyancers of the inteingi&nce across flv^. 
channel, Rougier, a Frenchman, ana his mistress, \if^ ' 
whom the letters were despatched by way of Maiw . 
gate and Ostend. 

This affair derived a peculiar public interest frani 
the rumour that high names were behind the cin^ 
tain, which the attomey-general^s speech was deemed 
to substantiate, by his dwelling strongly upon ths 
** very great and waatgertms lengths" to whicn De Im 
Motte^s money and connexions enabled him to go.- 
The attorney and solicitor-generals were employed 
by government, and the celebrated Dunning was 
counsel for the prisoner. The confession of Lutter- 
loh certainly showed an extraordinaiy command of 
information. He had been first employed by De la 
Motte, in 1778, to furnish the French ministers with 
secret intelligence of matters relating to the navy« 
His first allowance , for this was trivial^— but eight 
guineas a month. But his information had soon be- 
come so valuable, that his allowance was raised to 
fifty guineas a month, besides occasional presents oi 
money. He had been in Paris, and held conferences 
with De Sartine, the French naval minister. There 
he had struck a bold bargain, not simply for the 
casual returns of ships and dock-yards, but for whole 
fleets, offering a plan for the capture of Commodoi^ 
Johnson's squadron, on condition of Ids receiving 
eight thousand guineas, and a third of the value of 
the ships for hmiself and his associates. But the 
bargain was thrown up by the economy of the 
Frenchman, who hesitated at giving more than an 
eighth of the ships ! Offended by this want of due 
liberality in his old employers, he sought out new, 
and had offered a plan to Sir Hugh Palliser for 
taking the French fleet. Dumiing's cross-examina- 
tion of tliis villain was carried on with an indignant 
causticity which was long reckoned among his finest 
efforts. He tore the approver's character in pieces, 
but he coidd not shake his evidence. At length 
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s iMglnaaag himself gave way ; he became exhausted 
«.wSrith dilfiiat and disdain: broke away from the 
MJrnmt, m. was taken home overpowered and seri« 

fnm Lntterloh was one of those specimens of desperate 
e^iBseiple, restless activiw^» and perpetual adventure, 
iMvUeh might have fibred in romance. He had tried 
fijAMMt every situation of life, from the lowest ; he 
B^Kkad been in various trades, and roved between 
90Llhiiice» England, and America, wherever there was 
enlKMiey to be made by cunning or personal hazard. 
atlftom the book-keeper of a Portsmouth inn, he had 
^.lituted into a projector of war; had offered his 
if I agency to the revolted colonies ; and as their chief 
[i I want, in the eady period of the strugcle) was arms, 
b I he had gone to America with a plan lor purchasing 
the anns in tiie magazines of the minor German 
states. The {dan was discountenanced by Congress, 
and he returned to Europe, to engage in the secret 
agency of France, through the medium of De la 

Motte. 

Radcliffe,a smuggler, who had a vessel constantly 
mnning to Boulonie, was the chief carrier of the 
correspondence. His pay w^ 30/. a trip. Rougier, 
the carrier to Radcliffe, received eight guineas a 

month* 

Yet it is a striking instance of the blind security 
in which the most crafty may be involved, and of 
the impossibility of relymg on traitors, that De la 
Motto's whole correspondence had for a long time 
passed through the hands of the English secretanr 
of state himself; the letters being handed by Rad- 
clifie to a government clerk, who transmitted them to 
Lord Hillsborough, by whom again, after having 
lakencopiesof them, they were forwarded to their 
original destination ; and, thus anticipated, had un- 
doubtedly the effect of seriously misleading the 
Fr^ich ministry. De la Motte was executed. 

As the Prince was now to take his place in the 

• 
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legislature, arrangements were commenced forsop^' 
plying him with an income. The times were hostiW ' 
to royal expenditure, and the king, for the douW- 
reason of avoiding any unnecessary increase to HM ' 
public burdens, and of discouraging those propen- 
sities which he probably conjectured in the pnnot^ ' 
demanded but 50,000/. a year, to be paid out of thp^ ' 
civil list. The proposition was strongly debated ia: ' 
the cabinet, long ^iven down to soom by the name of ^ 
the Coalition Cabinet, and Fox insisted on making : 
the grant 100,000/. a year. But his majesty was - 
firm, and the ministry were forced to be content with "• 
adding 40,000/. and a complimentarjr message, to the : 
60,000/. for outfit proposed by the king. 

The Duke of Portland, on the 23d of June, brought 
down the following message to the lords. 

" G. R. His majesty, having taken into considera^ 
tion the propriety of making an immediate and se* 
parate establishment for his dearly beloved son, thiB 
Prince of Wales, relies on the experience, zeal, and 
affection of the house of lords, for their concurrence 
in, and support of, such measures as shall be most pro- . 
per to assist his majesty in this design." 

The question was carried without a dissenting 
voice in the lords ; and the commons voted the sums 
of 60,000/. for income, and 100,000/. for the outfit of 
the P rince's household. Now fully began his check- 
ered career. 

There are no faults that we discover with more 
proverbial rapidity than the faults of others; and 
none that generate a more vindictive spirit of virtue, 
and are softened down by fewer attempts at pallia^ 
tion, than the faults of princes in the grave. Yet, 
without justice, history is but a more solemn libel ; and 
no justice can be done to the memory of any public 
personage without considering the peculiar circum- 
stances of his time. 

The close of the American war was the com- 
mencement of the most extraordinary period of 
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oodem Earope : all England, all France, the whole 
eontiiiait. irere in a state of the most powerful exoite- 
mem: England, rejoicing at the cessation of hostili- 
ties, loag unpopular and galling to the pride of a 
coantry accustomed to conquer; yet with the stain of 
tnnsatlantic defeat splendidly effaced by her tri- 
miiAat Gibraltar, and the proof given in tliat niemo- 
nble siege of the unimpaired energies of her naval 
aod military power, — France, vain of lier fatal suc- 
cess, and exulting in the twofold triumph of wrest- 
ing America from England,* and raising up a new 
fml for the sovereignty of the seas, — the continental 
states, habitually obeying the impulses of the two 
neat movers of the world, England and France, and 
feeling the return of life in the new activity of all 
interests, public, i)ersonal, and commercial. But a 
deeper and fearful influence was at work, invisibly, 
but resistlessly, inflaming this feverish vividness of 
the European mind. 

The stOTV of the French Revolution is still to be 
told ; and the man by whom that tale of grandeur and 
atrocity is told, will bequeath the most appalling les- 
son ever f^ven to the tardy wisdom of nations. 
Bat the &8t working of the principle of ruin in 
France was brilliant ; it spread a uuiversal anima- 
tion through the frame of foreign society. All was 
a hectic flush of vivacity. Like the Sicilian land- 
scape, the gathering fires of the volcano were first 
fdt ill the smgular luxuriance and fertility of the soil. 
Of all stimulants, political ambition lays the strong- 
est hold on the sensibilities of man. The revolu- 
tionary doctrines, still covered with the graceful 
robes of patriotism and philosophy, seemed to have 
led the wh<^e population of France into enchanted 
ground. Every hour had its new accession of light ; 
every new step displayed its new wonder. Court 
formality— hereditary privilege— the solemnity of 
the altar— all that had hitherto stood an obstacle to 
&e full indulgence of natural impulses, all the rigid 

• See Note Ul.—Pafie 413. 
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and stately barriers established by the wisdom 
elder times against popular passion, were seen s 
denly to shrimL and fade away before the appro; 
of ^e new regeneration, like mists before the s 
beams. The listless life of the man of rank was s 
denly supplied with an excitement that kindled 
the latent activities of his nature ; the man of sti 
found, with delight, his solitary speculation assi 
ing a life and sul^tantial shape before his eye, and 
)ong arrears of fortune about to be paid in pul 
fame and power ; the lower classes listened m 
fierce avidity to the declaration, that the time wa2 
hand for enjoying ^eir share of that opulent : 
glittering world on which they had hitherto ga2 
with as little hope of reaching it as the firmam 
above their heads. 

Thus was prepared the Revolution. Thus i 
laid under the foundation of the throne a dea 
compound of real and fantastic injury, of offem 
virtue and imbittered vice, of the honest zeal of 
neral good, and the desperate determination to put 
to hazard for individual license, rapine, and reven 
— a, mighty deposite and magazine of explosion, h 
visible to the eyes of Europe, invisible to the Frei 
government alone, and which only waited the t 
touch of the incendiary to scatter the monarchy 
fragments round the world. 

" Philosophy" was the grand leader in this p 
gress of crime ; and it is a striking coincidence, t 
at this period its title to national homage should h: 
been, as if by an angry destiny, suffered to aid its po; 
lar ambition. Europe never teemed with more ill 
trious discoveries : the whole range of the scienc 
from the simplest application of human ingenuity 
to the most sublime trials of the intellect, foi 
enthusiastic and successful votaries : the whole < 
cle was a circle of living flame. The French phi 
sophers collected the contributions of all Euro 
imdf by unbodying them in one magnificent wo 
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efaumed for themselves the peculiar guardiansliip aud 
mprenaey of human genius. Law, policy, and reli- 
gion bad long possessed their codes: the French 
pMtowphere boasted that in the "Encyclopedic" 
tbey hid first given the code of science. Willi all 
oar hatred of the evil purposes of Diderot and 
D^Alembert, and all our present scorn of the delusions 
wideh their fierce malignity was devised to inJOict 
ifon mankind, it is impossible to look upon their 
i^urs without wonder. France had witliin a few 
j^ps outstripped all competition in the higher 
nanches of mathematical learning, a pursuit emi- 
lently fitted to the fine subtlety of the national ge- 
nus: but she now invaded the more stubborn pre- 
eincts of English and German research ; seized upon 
chymistry and natural history ; and, by the success 
of Lavoisier and Bufibn, gave science a new and 
elo^nt power of appeal to the reason and imagi- 
nlion of man. 

A multitude of minor triumphs, in the various pro- 
rinoes of invention, sustained the general glow of 
ihe scientific world ; but all were to be extinguuthed, 
ir rather raised into new lustre, by three almost con- 
emporaneous discoveries, which to this hour excite 
tstonishment, a^nd which at some future time, decreed 
or the sudden advancement of the human mind to 
is full capacity of knowledge, may be among the 
loblest instruments of our mastery of nature. 
rhose three were, Franklin's conductors, Montgol- 
ker''s balloon, and HerschePs Georgium Sidus. Never 
ras there an invention so completely adapted to 
Dflame the most fantastic spirit of a fantastic people 
IB the balloon. It absolutely crazed all Fnmce — 
ing. philosophers, and populace. The palpable 
wwers of this fine machine, its beauty as an object, 
he theatrical nature of the spectacle presented at the 
rsoents, the brilliant temerity of the aerial naviga- 
OTB, soliciting the perils of an untried element, and 
isiiig to make the conquest of an unexplored region 

D2 
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in a floatinir ^ argosie** of silk and gold* rich at the 
pavilions of a Persian king, filled the quick fancy of 
France with dreams. A march to the moon, or a 
settlement among the stars, was scarcely too hig^ 
for the national hope. The secrets of the atmo»» 
phere were only lingering for French dis^very ; but 
the immediate propagation of the French name and 
power through the earth was regarded less as a pro* 
bable achievement than as an inevitable result of this 
moat dazzling of all inventions.* 

Among the innumerable observations to which 
those discoveries gave rise, it was remarked that 
there was something of curious appropriateness un 
their respective countries. — That the young audacity 
pf America claimed the seizure of the li^tning; 4 
sentiment not forgotten in Frankhn's motto ; 

That the balloon was an emblem of the showy vola* 
tihty and ambitious restlessness of France ;— while 
the discovery of a new planet, the revelation of a 
new throne of brightness and beauty in the firma- 
ment, was not unsuited to the solemn thought and 
ri^igious dignity of the people of England. 

But to England was given the substantial triumph ; 
Cook's southern discoveries were made in this era | 
and the nation justly hailed them, less as cheering 
proofs of British intelligence and enterprise, than as 
a great providential donative of empire— dominion 
over realms without limit, and nations without num« 
ber, — a new and superb portion of the universe, on* 
veiled by science, and given into the tutelar hand of 

* The topic ropereeded all otheiB ftnr the time. The mewer of oot 
0f the city members fo Lord Mansfield was a long •standinf jevt ai^dait 
the eify. The earl, meeting him immediately on his retnm fhrni Franea^ 
asked, ** Was the ,anglomanie as prevalent as erer V* The honest etti 
tea not recognising the word, and conceiving that Franee ooold Aim&ili 
hot one tiieme, ansvraied, ** that Anglomanies were to be seen every day 
Miaamepcurt of Puis, «od t])al be biu} seeo »|>nKUfio9a.Qiie go up ontlw 
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t^ British people, for the propagation of British arts 
vid arms through the world, and for an eternal repo- 
nUxry of our laws, our literature, and our religion. 

Toe peace of 1783 threw open the continent; and 
it was scarcely proclaimed, when France was 
crowded with the Englidi nobility. Versailles \ras 
the centre of all that was sumptuous in Europe. 
The graces of the young queen, tnen in the pride of 
youth and beauty ; the pomp of the royal family and 
the noblesse ; and the costliness of the fdtes and 
ceLebrations, for which France has been always fa- 
mous, rendered the court the dictator of manners, 
morals, and politics, to all the higher ranks of the 
driliied world. But the Revolution was now has- 
tening with the strides of a giant upon France ; the 
torch was already waving over the chambers of this 
moAid and guilty luxury. The corrective was ter- 
rible : history has no more stinging retrospect than the 
contrast of that brilliant time with the days of shame 
and agony that followed— the untimely fate of beauty, 
birth, and heroism,— the more than serpent-brood 
that started up in the path which France once 
emulously covered with flowers for the step of her 
nders, — me hideous suspense of the dungeon, — ^the 
heart-broken farewell to life and royalty upon the 
scaflbld. But France was the grand corrupter ; and 
its supremacy must in a few years have spread incu- 
rable disease through the moral frame of Europe. 

The Englishmen of rank brought back with them 
its dissipation and its infidelity. The immediate cir* 
cle of the English court was clear. The grave vir- 
tue of the king held the courtiers in awe : and the 
i}ueen, widi a pious wisdom for which her name 
should long be held in honour, indignantly repulsed 
every attempt of female levity to approach her pre- 
sence. But beyond this sacred circle the influence 
of foreign association was felt through every class 
of society. The great body of the writiers of Eng- 
land, the men of whom the indiscretions of the 
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higher ranks stand most in awe, had become lets the 
guardians than tlie seducers of the public mind. 
The ''Encvclop^die," the code of rebelUon and irre- 
ligion still more than of science, had enlisted the 
majority in opeik scorn of all that the heart should 
practise or the head revere ; and the Parisiaii athe- 
ists scarcely exceeded the truth, when they boasted 
of erecting a temple that was to be frequented by 
worshippers of every tongue. A cosmopolite infidel 
republic of letters was already lifting its front above 
the old sovereignties, gathering under its banners a 
race of mankind new to public struggle, — the whole 
secluded, yet jealous and vexed race of labourers in 
the intellectual field, — and summoning them to devote 
their most unexhausted vigour and masculine ambi- 
tion to the service of a sovereign, at whose right and 
left, like the urns of Homer's Jove, stood the golden 
founts of glory. London was becominjf Paris in all 
but the name. There never was a penod when the 
tone of our society was more poUshed, more ani* 
mated, or more corrupt. Gaming, horse-racing, and 
still deeper deviations from the right rule of life, 
were looked upon as the natural embellishments of 
rank and fortune. Private theatricals, one of the 
most dexterous and assured expedients to extinguish, 
first the delicacy of woman, and then her virtue, were 
the favourite indulgence ; and, by an outrage to Eng^ 
lish decorum, which completed the likeness to 
France, women were beginning to mingle in public 
life, try their influence in party, and entangle their 
feebleness in the absurdities and abominations of 
political intrigue. In the midst of this luxurious pe- 
riod the Prince of Wales commenced his public ca- 
reer. His rank alone would have secured liim flat- 
terers ; but he had higher titles to homage. He was 
then one of the handsomest men in Europe; Ms 
countenance open and manly; his figure tall, and 
strikingly proportioned ; his address remarkable for 
easy elegance, and his whole air singularly noUe. 
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His conteoiporaries still describe him as the model 
of a man or fashion, and amusingly lament over the 
degeneracy of an age which no longer produces such 
men* 

But he possessed qualities which miefat have atoned 
for a less attractive exterior. He spoke Uie principal 
modem languages with sufficient skill ; he was a 
tasteful musician; his acquaintance with English 
literature was, in early life, unusually accurate and 
extensive; Markham^s discipline, and Jackson's 
seholarship, had given him a large portion of classi* 
cal knowledge ; and nature had given him the more 
important public talent of speaking with fluency, 
di^ty, flLDd vigour. 

Admiration was the right of such qualities, and 
we can feel no surprise if it were lavishly offered by 
both sexes* But it has been strongly asserted, that 
the temptations of flattery and pleasure were thrown 
in his way for other objects than those of the hour; 
that his wanderings were watched by the eyes of 
politicians ; and tlmt every step which plunged him 
deeper into pecuniary embarrassment was triumphed 
in, as separatinff him more widely from his natural 
connexions, and compelling him m his helplessness 
to throw himself into the arms of factions alike hostile 
to hif character and his throne. 



CHAPTER V. 

The PrinceU Emhcurrasmmis, 

la 1787, the state of the prince's income began to 
excite the anxious attention of parUament and the 
eomitry. The allowance given three years before 
bad been found totally inadequate to his expenditure, 
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and there was at length no resource but to apply 
the nation. 

On the original proposal of 60,000/. a-year, t 
"prince's friends," for he had already found politic 
protectors, had strenuously protested aeainst t 
narrowness of the sum. But the prince decorous 
reprehended their zeal, and declared his readine 
to submit entirely to the will of his fatlier, and I 
extreme reluctance to be the cause of any misundc 
standing between the king and his ministers. 

Yet a short experience showed that the incon 
was altogether inadequate to the expenses of Cai 
ton House. The prince was now upwards of 150,00( 
in debt. His creditors, perhaps in some degn 
alarmed by the notorious alienation of the com 
had begun suddenly to press for pa3anent. TI 
toiHC became painfiQly public ; the king was applic 
to, and by his command a full statement was laid b 
fore him. But the result was a direct refusal i 
interfere, formally conveyed through the minister! 

Family quarrels are proverbial for exhibiting entx 
on both sides ; and even the quarrel on this occasioi 
high as the personages were, made no exception 1 
the rule. The prince was treated sternly ; in retun 
the prince acted rashly. The royal indifi^nation mig] 
have been justly softened by recollecting the iae: 
perience, the almost inevitable associates, and it 
strong temptations of the heir-apparent; and tl 
measure ought to have been made an act of favou 
which was so soon discovered to be an act of necei 
sity. On the other hand, the prince, impetuousl' 
on the day after the royal answer, broke up li 
household, dismissed his officers in attendance, o: 
dered his horses to be sold, shut up every apartmei 
of his palace not required for immediate personi 
accommodation, and commenced livuig the life of 
hermiit, which he called that of a private gentlemai 
his political friends, that of an ancient sage ; and tk 
couiti Uiat of a young rebeL The decided impret 
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on fhe king's mind was, that this sudden resolo* 
was suggested by individuals whose first object 
to enlist the sympathies of the nation agamst 
linister, and who also had no reluctance to see 
ing involved in the disgrace of his cabinet. A 
rkable incident at this period made the aliena- 
palpable to the empire. Margaret Nicholson's 
pt to assassinate the king,* an attempt which 
only from the accidental bending of tne knife, 
>een immediately commumcated to all the au* 
ies, and the principal persons connected with 
^ysl family, with but one exception. To Uie 
i no communication was made. He heard it at 
Um, and hastened to Windsor, where he was re« 
I by the queen alone. The king was inacce»» 

the system of seclusion was too little adapted 
great party who had now totally engrossed 
rection of the prince ; and too repulsive to the 
il habits of rank and birth, to last long. The 
W8 of Carlton House were gradually opened, 
le deserted halls gave their pomps to the light 
aore. His advisers prompted him to strengthen 
t^c influence by private nospitality; and, from 
! records of those years, we mu9t believe that 
It possessed more abundantly the charm of 
additional zest to the luxuries of the banoueU 
w beg^ to give frequent entertainments ; from 
lal pleasure, the feeling grew into poUtical in- 
; and it was at length resolved, that the prince 
it to his own character to show that he was 
md of public investigation, 
opening of the budgetf was considered a 
time, and the subject was confided to the hands 
erman Newnham, no orator, but a man of mer- 
f wealth and personal respectability. This 
le contented himself, in the first instance, 

♦ AugtXPt 2, 1786. t Ap*-'.! 20, 1787. 
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Mrith a brief panegyric on the prince's eflbiia to meet 
his difficulties ; and a demand whether miniaten in- 
tended to bring forward any proposition for retriev- 
ing his affairs* 

Concluding with the words, that <'thoi]j;h the 
conduct of that illustrious individual under his diffi- 
culties reflected the highest honour on his charac- 
ter, yet nothinff could be surer to brinff indelible 
disjprace upon me nation, than suffering him to re- 
main any longer in his present embarrassed circom- 
stances.'' 

Pitt's reply was short but peremptory. " It was 
not his duty to brinyg forward a subject of the natmre 
that had been mentioned, without his maJesty^s com* 
mands. It was not necessar}^ therefore, that he 
E^ould say more, than that on the present occa* 
sion he had not been honoured with any such com- 
mand." 

The campaign was now fairly begun, and opposi- 
tion determined to crush the minister. Private meet* 
mgs were held, friends were summoned, and tlM 
strength of parties was about to be tried in a shock 
which, in its results, might have shattered the con* 
stitution. Pitt's sagacity saw the coming storm, and 
he faced it with the boldness that formed a promi- 
nent quality of his great character. He sternly de* 
nounced the subject, as one not merelv delicate but 
dangerous ; he warned the mover of this hazardous 
matter of the evils which rashness must produce } 
and concluded ashort but powerful address, by threat- 
ening to call for ^ disclosures which must plunge the 
nation into the most formidable perplexity." While 
the house were listening with keen anxietv to this 
lofty menace, and expecting on what head the light- 
nings were to be launched, Pitt renewed the charge^ 
by turning full on the opposition bench, and declar* 
ing, that if the " honourable member should permt 
in his determination to bring his motion forward 
again, his majesty's government would be compeiUd 
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to take the steps which they should adopt ; and that, 
for his own part, however distressing it might be to 
his personal feelings, from his profouid respect for 
the royal family, he had a public duty to discharge 
which he would discharge, freely, fairly, and uncon- 
ditionally.^ 

A succession of debates followed, in which the 
whole vigour of party, and no slight portion of its 
virulence, were displayed. RoUe, the member for 
Devonshire, with a superabundant zeal, which ex- 
posed hun naked to all the fiery wrath of Sheridan 
and Fox, and lifted him up as a general mark for 
the shafts of opposition wit, had imbodie.i Pittas 
mysterious charge into '* matters by which church 
and state might be seriously affected,** — an allusion 
understood to refer to the rumoured marriage of the 
prince with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Sheridan, with contemptuous pleasantry, denied 
the truth of the report, which, he said, *' the shffht 
share of understanding that nature had vouchsafed 
to him, was altogether unable to comprehend ; though, 
to be sure, something of his ignorance might be ac- 
counted for by his not being peculiarly fond of put- 
ting himself in tlie established school for this kind of 
learning. Among all the shows to which curiosity 
had led him in the metropolis, he had unfortunately 
omitted the whiyering gallery in the neighbourhood 
of WhitehaU. He was also confident that there was 
a great deal of recondite knowledge to be picked up 
by any diligent student who had taken his degree on 
the biick-slairs, and he duly commended the pro- 
gress the honourable gentleman had made in those 
profitable studies. For his own part. Heaven help 
mm ! he had always found the treasury passages at 
best, cold, dark, and cheerless ; he believed the con- 
science as well as the body might have a rheumatic 
touch ; and he acknowledged that he was never the 
better for the experiment. But where he had heard only 
the ominous cnes and wail ings of the wind; the ears 
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of Others, more happily disposed, might be more fortth 
nate ; where he heard only the rage of Auster and 
Emriis, to others Auster might come * the zephyr 
perfumed from my lady's bedchamber ;* and Eurus 
be the 

— 'purpono spiraiu ab ortu, eois, Eunis eqnis.* 

There the honourable gentleman and his friends 
might be regaled with those snatches and silver 
touches of melody, which they shaped and expanded 
into harmonies on so ffrand and swelling a scale, for 
the admiration of the house and the country.'' 

The house laughed, but Rolle's remarks had made 
an impression ; and Fox, who had been unaccounta^ 
bly absent from the debates, was compelled to ap- 
pear : he now became the challenger in turn. — ** He 
fitood there prepared to substantiate every denial that 
had been made by his honourable friend (Sheridan). 
He demanded investigation. He defied the sharpest 
scrutiny, however envenomed by personal feelings, . 
to detect in the conduct of the prince, as a gentle- 
man, or as the hc^ of an illustrious line, any one 
act derogatory to his character. He came armed 
with the immediate authority of his royal highness 
to assure the house, that there was no part of his 
conduct which he was either afraid or unwilling to 
have investigated in the most minute manner." 

This bold defiance, delivered with the haughtiest 
tone and gesture, raised a tumult of applause ; which 
was interrupted only by his suddenly fixing his eyes 
full on the minister ; and, as if he disdained to pour 
his vengeance on minor culprits, heaping the whole 
reprobation upon him, whom he intimated to be tiie 
origin of the calumny. 

" As to the allusions," said he, scornfully, "of the 
honourable member for Devon, of danger and so 
forth to church and state, I am not bound to under- 
stand them until he shall make them intelligible ; but 
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I suppose they are meant in reference to that falie^ 
hifoa which has been so sedulously propagated out of 
doQis for the wanton spon of the ^iiigarj^ and which 
I now pronounce, by •xhoinsoever in-vemed^ to be a 
miserable calumny, a low, malicious falsehood.** — 
He had hoped, that in that house a tale, only fit to 
impose upon the lowest persons in the streets^ would 
not have gained credit ; but, when it appeared that 
in invention so monstrous, a report of what had not 
iie smallest degree of foundation, had been draUated 
with so much industry as to make an impression on 
he mind of members of that house, it proved the 
ixtraordinary efforts made by the enemies of his royal 
ligfaness to propagate the grossest and most malig- 
lant falsehoods, with a view to depreciate his charac- 
er, and injure him in the opinion of the country. 
ie was at a loss to imagine wluit species of party 
x>ald have fabricated so base a calumny. Had theie 
oisted in the kingdom such a faction as an anti- 
Brunswick faction, to it he should have certainly im- 
nted the invention of so malicious a falsehood ; foi 
le knew not what other description of men could 
ixvejelt an interest in first forming and thencirculat- 
Qg, with more than orcZtna?^ assiduity, a tale in every 
particular so unfounded. His royal highness had au- 
horized him to declare, that as a peer of parliament 
le was ready, in the other house, to submit to any 
he most pointed questions ; or to afford his majesty, 
T his majesty^s ministers, the fullest assurances of 
he utter falsehood of the statement in question, 
rhich never had, and which common sense must see 
Lever could have, happened. 

After this philippic, to which Pitt listened with the 
itmost composure, but which produced an extraor- 
linary interest in the house, Fox adverted to the 
aiginsl purpose of the application : " Painful and de- 
icate the subject undoubtedly was; but however 
lainful it might be, the consequences were attributa- 
ble solely to those who had it in their power to 
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supersede the necessity of the prince's coming to 
parliament, to relieve him from a situation embar- 
rassing to himself and disgraceful to the country.'* 

This speech may be taken as a specimen of Fx>x'8 
vituperative style, — the reiterated phrases of scorn, 
the darinff defiance, and the reckless weight of con- 
tempt and condemnation, which he habitually flung 
upon his adversary. But the full effect can be con- 
ceived only by those who have heard this great 
speaker. His violent action, confused voice, and un- 
gainly form were forgotten, or rather, by one of the 
wonders of eloquence, became portions of his power. 
A strong sincerity seemed to hurry him alone: his 
words, always emphatic, seemed to be forced from 
him by the fulness and energy of his feelings ; and 
m the torrent he swept away the adversary. 

This speech decided the question. Rolle still per- 
sisted in nis alarms, and still brought down upon him- 
self the declamation of Sheridan and the retorts of 
Fox, who bitterly told him, that " though what he 
had said before was, he thought, sufficient to satisfy 
every candid mind, he was wlQing still to restate 
and re-explain, and, ifpowhle^ satisfy the most per- 
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The member for Devon at last declared that he 
had spoken only from his affection for the prince ; 
that ''he had not said, he was dissatisfied," and 
that he now left the whole matter to the judgment 
of the house. Pitt covered his friend's retreat, 
by a defence of the privileges of speech in the legis- 
lature. 

But such contests were too hazardous to be wisely 

Cvoked again. Misfortune, which in private life 
\ a singular faculty of stripping the sufferer of his 
friends, in public life often gathers the national sym- 
pEithy round him. The man who would have been 
left to perish in his cell, brought to the scaffold, is 
followed by the outcry of the multitude. The gene- 
lal voice began to rise against the sever^ <h go- 
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vemment ; and in a few days after the debate,* the 
prince was informed by the minister, that if the mo- 
tion intended for the next day were withdrawn, every 
thiDg should be settled to his satisfaction. Accor- 
dingly, Alderman Newnham communicated to the 
house, in which four hundred members were present, 
the intelligence that his motion was now rendered 
unnecessary ; and all was mutual congratulation. 

The ministerial promise was kept ; but kept with 
a full reserve of the royal displeasure. A stem re- 
buke was couched in a message to parliament. 

** G. R. It is with the greatest concern his majesty 
acquaints the house of commons, that from the ac- 
counts which have been laid before his majesty by 
the Prince of Wales, it appears that the prince has 
incurred a debt to a large amount, which, if left to be 
discharged out of Ms annual income, would render it 
impossible for him to support an establishment suited 
to nis rank and station. 

** Painful as it is at all times to his majesty to pro- 
pose an addition to the many expenses necessarily 
borne by his people, his majesty is induced, from his 
paternal affection to the Prince of Wales, to recur to 
the liberality and attachment of his faithful commons 
for their assistance on an occasion so interesting to 
Ids majesty's feelings, and to the ease and honour of 
80 distinguished a branch of his royal family. 

** His majesty could not, however, expect or desire 
the assistance of this house, but on a well-grounded 
expectation that the prince will avoid contracting any 
debts in future, 

•* With a view to this object, and from an anxious 
desire to remove any possible doubt of the sufficiency 
of the prince's income to support amply the dignity 
of his situation, his majesty has directed the sum of 
lO/MK)/. per annum to be paid out of the civil list, in 
addition to the allowance which his majesty has 

• May 3. 
£2 
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hitherto given him ; and his majesty has the s 
faction to inform the house, that the Prince of Vi 
has given his m^esty the fiQlest assurances of 
determination to confine his future expenses wi 
the income, and has also settled a plan for arranj 
those expenses in the several departments^ anc 
fizin^r an order for pa3rment9 under such regulat 
as his majesty trusts "vnll effectually tecure the 
execution of the prince's intentions. 

^ His majesty will direct an estimate to be 
before this house of the sum wanting to comp 
in a proper manner, the work which has been un 
taken at Carlton House, as soon as the same ca 
prepared with sufficient accuracy, and recomm< 
it to his faithful commons to consider of maj 
aome provision for this purpose.'' 

This account was shortly after laid on the tal 

Debts. 

Bonds and debts 13,0007. 

Purchase of honses 4,000 

Expenses of Carlton House 53,00Q 

Tradesmen's bills 90,804 

160,804?. 
Expenditure from July^ 1788, to July, 1786. 

Honseliold, Ac 89,S7(U. 

Frivy purse 16,050 

Payments made by Col. Hotham, particulars 

delivered in to liis majesty 874K)8 

Otber extraordinaries 11,406 

93,9361 

Salaries 54,734 

Stables 37,919 

Bfr.Bobinson's 7,059 

193,6482. 

On the day following the presentation of this 

ger, the commons carried up an address to the thn 
nmbly desiring that his majesty would oi 
161,000/. to be issued out of the civil list for 
payment of the debt, and a sum of 20,000/. for 
completion of Carlton House. 
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lis proceeding bad the usual fate of half mea* 
I, it palliated the evil only to make it return in 
le force. It showed the king's displeasure, 
mt ensuring the prince's retrenchment. The 
! clamoured at the necessity for giving away so 
a sum of the national moniey ; while tibe cre- 
, whom the sum, large as it was, would but in- 
ately pay, boldly pronounced themselves de- 
id. Whether tne leaders of the legislature 
rejoiced or discontented, remained in their own 
18. But Pitt had accomplished the important 
se of suppressing for the time a topic which 
have deeply involved his administration ; and 
sagacity must have seen in this imperfect 
ire the very foundation on which a popular 
- would love to erect a grievance. It gave him 
ill use of the princess injuries for all the pur- 
of opposition. Hopeless of future appeal, 
by public rebuke, and committed before the 
e m hostiiitv to the court and the minister, the 
s was now nurown completely into his hands* 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Princess Friendi. 



sac seems to be a law of politics, by which the 
•f the crown is inevitably opposed to the crown, 
^w into a proverb in Holland, when the stadt- 
rate had become hereditary; and may have 

its examples in all countries where the consti- 
i retains a vestige of freedom. The line of the 
lea has furnished them for three generations, 
jric, Prince of Wales, son of George the Se- 

was in constant opposition to the court, was 
eotie of a powerful party, and was even in- 
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voWed in personal dispute with the kinsf. There is 
a curious similitude in his life to that of his late ma- 
jesty. — The ori^n of the alienation was, the old 
•*root of all evil," money. The opposition headed 
by Pulteney (the Fox of his day) adopted the 
prince's cause, and moved in parliament for the m- 
crease of his income to 100,000/. The king resented 
equally the demand and the connexion ; and the dis- 
pute was carried on with the natural implacability of 
a family quarrel. — The prince collected the wits 
round hun ; the king closeted himself with a few an- 
tiquated and formal nobles. — ^The prince's residence, 
at Cliefden, in Buckinghamshire, was enlivened l^ 
perpetual festivity, baUs, banquets, and plays ; amonff 
which was the mask of Alfred, by Tliompson and 
Mallet, written in honour of the Hanover accessioOy 
with Quin in the part of Alfred. St. James's was a 
royal fortress, in which the king sat guarded from 
the approach of all public gayety. — ^Frederic, too, 
pushed the minister so closely, that he had no refuge 
but in a reconciliation between the illustrious belli- 
gerants ; and Wolpole, perplexed by perpetual de- 
bate, and feeling the ground giving way under him, 
proposed to the prince an addition of 50,000/. to his 
income, and 200,000/. for the discharge of his debts. 
But Walpole'fl hour was come; opposition, con- 
scious of his weakness, determined to give him no 
respite. The prince haughtily refused any accom- 
modation while the obnoxious minister was suffered 
to remain in power. Walpole was crushed. The 
prince led opposition into the royal presence ; and 
the spoils 01 office rewarded them for a struggle 
carried on in utter scorn alike of the king's feelings -^ 
and the national interests, but distinguished by great « 
talent, dexterity, and determination. Yet victory ' 
was fatal to them ; they quarrelled for the spoils. - 
and Walpole had his revenge in the disgrace oi Pul« - 
teney for ever. ~ 

On the death of Prince Frederic, the next heiry 
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Prince George, became the prize of opposition 
headed by Pitt (Lord Chatham), Lord Temple, and 
the GrenviUes. Leicester House, the residence 
of his mother, again eclipsed St. James's, and tlie 
Newcastle administration trembled at the popularity 
of this rival court. To withdraw his heir from party, 
Oiekias offered him a residence in St. James's. 
But before the hostility could be matured into open 
leasUDGe, a stroke of apoplexy put an end to the 
iDjal life, placed the prince on the throne, and 
turned the eloquence or opposition into sarcasms 
on Scotch influence, and burlesques on the princess- 
aMXher's presumed passion for the handsome minister. 
In other lands the king is a despot, and the heir* 
^puent a rebel ; in England the relation is softened, 
aa die king is a tory, and the heir-apparent a whig. 
Vafaoot uncovering the p^ve, to bring up things for 
tagase which have lain till their shape and substance 
ae half dissolved away in that great receptacle of 
4e foflies and arts of mankind, it is obvious that 
tee was enough in the contrast of men and parties 
ft bare allured the young Prince of Wales to the 
■ft of opposition. 
A^wtast pzohibitedy by the rules of the English 
z firom bearing any important part in the go- 
lent ; almost condenmed to silence in the legis* 
by the custom of the constitution ; almost re- 
by the etiquette of his birth, from exerting 
in any of those pursuits which cheer and 
a manly mind, by the noble consciousness 
:r is of value to its country ; the life of the 
bom of Uie throne appears condemned to be 
MHiPTKtid sinecure. The valley of Rasselas, with 
ftlmpaasable boundary, and its luxurious and spirit- 
bowers, was but an emblem of princely 
; and the moralist is unfit to decide on 
nature, who, in estimating the career, foigeta 
miptation. 
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It is neither for the purpose of undue praise t< 
those who are now gone beyond human opinion, no: 
with the idle zeal of hazarding new conjectures 
that the long exclusion of the Prince of Wales froD 
public activity is pronounced to have been a signa 
injuiy to his fair fame. The same mental am 
bodily gifts which were lavished on the listles; 
course of fashionable life, might have assisted th> 
councils, or thrown new lustre on the arms, of his coun 
try; the royal tree, exposed to the free blasts of hea 
ven, might have tossed away those parasite plant 
and weeds which encumbered its growth, and th 
nation mieht have been proud of its statelhiess, an< 
loved to shelter in its shade. 

The education of the royal family had been con 
ducted with so regular and minute an attention, tha 
the lapses of the prince's youth excited peculiar dia 
pleasure in the king. The family discipline wa 
almost that of a public school : their majesties gene 
rally rose at six, breakfasted at eight with the twi 
elder princes, and then summoned the younger chil 
dren : the several teachers next appeared, and th 
time till dinner was spent in diligent application t 
languages and the severer kinds of literature, varies 
by lessons in music, drawing, and the other accom 
plishments. The king was frequently present; th 
queen superintended the younger children, like a 
English mother. The two elder princes laboure 
at Greek and Latin with their tutors, and were b; 
no means spared in consequence of their ranii 
" How would your majesty wish to have the prince 
treated?" was said to be Markham's inquiry o 
the king. '* Like the sons of any private English gen 
tleman,*' was the manly and sensible answer. " 1 
they deserve it, let them be flogged ; do as you use 
to do at Westminster." 

The command was adhered to, and the royal cuj 
prits acquired their learning by the plebeian mode. 
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The stoiy is told, that on the subsequent changne 
)f preceptors, the command haying been repeated, 
Axnal^ or one of his assistants, thought proper to 
inflict a punishment, without taking into due con- 
fldeiation that the infants whom M^ham had dis- 
dpiined with impunity were now stout boys. How- 
ever, the Prince and the Duke of York held a little 
eonncil on the matter, and organized rebellion to 
the xod : on its next appearance they rushed upon 
the tutor, wrested his weapons from him, and exer-* 
dsed thenft with so much activity on his person, that 
the offence was never ventured affain. 

Louis Uie Fourteenth, when, in his intercourse with 
the accomplished society of France, he felt his own 
deficiencies, often upbraided the foolish indulgence 
which had left his youth without instruction; ex- 
daiming, ** Was there not birch enough in the forest 
of Fontainebleaul^ George the Third was detei^ 
Dined that no reproach of this nature should rest 
upon his memory ; and probably no private family in 
the empire were educated with more diligence in 
study, more attention to religious observances, and 
more rational respect for their duties to society, than 
the children of the throne. 

This course of education is so fiilly acknowledged 
that it has eveh been made a charge against the good 
sense of that excellent man and monarch ; as stimu- 
hting some of the dissipations of the prince's early 
life by the contrast between undue restraint and sud- 
den liberty. Yet the princes were under no restraint 
bat from evil. They had their little sports and compa- 
nionships ; the^ were even, from time to time, initiated 
into such portions of court life as might be under- 
stood at their age ; children's balls were given ; the 
bag;, who was fond of music, had frequent concerts, 
It which the royal children were shown, dressed in 
the ribands and badges of their orders ; and in the 
namerous celebrations at Kew and Windsor, they en- 
Joyed their full share. All*their birthdays were kept 
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with gnat festiTity ; and Augfust, from its be 
BiMpicioas period for the royd family, as the 
of the Hanover aecesaion, the battle of IV 
and the. birth of three of the princes, was al 
continual holyday: prises were given to the 
men on the Thames, sports were held in ^ 
and Kew, and the old English, time of both 
and royal merriment seemed to have come ag 

There can be no difficulty in reUeving the n 
of George the Third from ti^e charge of un< 
attaint ; for nothing can be idler than the 
that to let loose the passions of the young if 
culcate self-control. Vice is not to be con 
by inoculation ; and the parent who gives h 
a taste of evil, will soon nnd that what he g 
an antidote has been swallowed as a temptat: 

The payable misfortune of the prince wa 
on emerging from the palace, he had still t( 
human GAaracter, the most essential public les 
his rank. Even the virtues of his parents w 

Jurious to that lesson. Through infancy anc 
le had seen nothing round him that could give 
ception of the infinite heartlessness and artifi 
specious vice, and the selfish professions, ths 
beset him at his first step into life. A public 
tion might have, in some degree, opened his < 
the realities of human nature. Even amon| 
some bitter evidence of the hoUowness and 
crisy of life is administered ; and the princess 
standing might have been early awakened to 
lutary caution, which wotdd have cast out 
him, naked, if not ashamed, the tribe of fla 
and pretended friends who so long perverted hi 
ralpopularity. 

But there was much in the timrs to perplex 
of his high station and hazardous opportunit 
his self-control be however vigilant. The 
of society have since been so much changed, 
is difficult to conceive the circumstances of t) 
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ffular and stirring period. We live in a day of me- 
diocritv in all things. The habits of fifty years ago 
were, beyond all comparison, those of a more pro- 
roinenty uiowy, and popular system. The English 
nobleman sustained the honours of his rank with a 
larger display ; the Englishman of fashionable life 
was more conspicuous m his establishment, in Iiis 
appearance, and even in his eccentricities: the phae^^ 
ton, his favourite equipage, was not more unlike the 
csbiiolet, that miserable and creeping contrivance of 
our dajf than his rich dress and cultivated manners 
were like the wretched costume and low fooleries 
that make the vapid lounger of modem society. The 
women of rank, if not wiser or better than their 
saccessors, at least aimed at nobler objects: they 
threw open their mansions to the intelligent and ac- 
compliflned minds of their time, and instead oiftte* 
ing every foreign coxcomb, who came with no better 
title to respect than his grimace and his guitar, sur- 
rounded themselves with the wits, orators, and scho- 
lars of England. 

The contrivance of watering-places had not been 
then adopted as an escape, less from the heats of 
nimmer than from the observances of summer hos- 
pitality. The great families returned to their coun- 
try-seats with Sie close of parliament, and their re- 
turn was a holyday to the country. They received 
their neighbours with opulent entertainment ; cheered 
and raised the character of the humbler ranks by their 
liberality and their example ; extinguished the little 
oppressions, and low propensities to crime which ha- 
bitually grow up where the lord is an absentee ; and 
W their mere presence, and in the simple exercise 
of the natural duties of rank and wealth, were the 
great benefactors of society. A noble family of that 
time would no more have thought of flying from its 
eoontiy neighbours to creep into miserable lodging 
at a watering-place, and hide its diminished head 
among the meager accommodations and miscella- 

F 
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neous society of a sesldoast village, than it would 
of huming its title-deeds. The expenses of the 
French war may have done something of this ; and 
the reduced irent-roUs of the nobility mav countenance 
a more limited expenditure. But whether the chan^ 
have been in matter or mind, in the purse or the spint, 
the change is undeniable ; and where it is not com- 
pelled by circumstances is contemptible. 

The prince was launched into public life in the 
midst of this high-toned time. With an income of 
50,000/. a-year, he was to take the lead of the Eng« 
lish nobility, many of them with twice his income, 
and, of course, free from the court-encumbrances of 
an official household. All princes are made to be 
plundered; and the youth, generosity, and compa- 
nionship of the prince marked him out for especial 
plunder. He was at once fastened on by every gliu 
tering profligate who had a debt of honour to dis« 
charge, by every foreign marquis who had a b^ou to 
dispose of at ten times its vsdue, by every member 
of the turf who had an unknown Eclipse or Childera 
in his stables, and by every nameless claimant on his 
personal patronage or his unguarded finance, until he 
fell into the hands of the Jews, who offered him mo- 
ney at fifty per cent.; and from them into the hands 
of political Jews, who offered him the national trea- 
sury at a price to which a hundred per cent, was mo* 
deration. 

At this time the prince was nineteen, as ripe an 
age as could be desired for ruin ; and in three short 
years the consummation was arrived at,— 4ie was 
ruined. 

The Prince of Wales had now reached the second 
period of his public life. He had felt the bitterness 
of contracted circumstances, and the still keener trial 
of parliamentary appeal. His personal feelings had 
been but slightly spared in either; and we can 
scarcely be surprised at his shrinking from the cabi- 
net, ill which he had found none but baffled castiga- 
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tors, and attaching himself more closely to that op- 
position in which ne had found none but active and 
succesifol firiends. 

It 18 eertain, that few men of his rank had ever 
been more wrung by the severity of the public in- 
amaition into the habits of their lives. Court scan- 
iala are, at all times, precious ; but the power of 
probing the wounds ot princely life was never in- 
dulged in more generously for the sake of popular 
science. The new^pers, too, plunged fiercely into 
the merits on both sides, and 

''By dedsioik inon embroiled the fiay." 

TluMe formidable, but salutary scourges of public 
enor, were just beginning to assume their influence ; 
a^ like all possessors of unexpected power, their 
fiist use of it was to lay on the lash without mercy. 
Gn^be, then young, tremulously describes the terrors 
flat must have naturally startled the chaplain of a 
duke at the rise of this grand flagellator ; though, like 
aU satirists, he overloc^cs the actual and measureless 
good in the picturesque evil. 

** Bm SnndsT past, what nnmbera floarish then, 
What wondrous laboars of the press and pen ! 
Dioraai most, some thrice each week afibrds, 
Some only once ; O, avarice or words ! 
IWiten thousand starving minds sach manna seek, 
Td dn^ the precious food but once a week ! 

Endless It were to sing the powers of all, 
Their names, their numbers, how they rise and tUI, 
Like ban^M herbs, the gazer's eye tliey seize, 
Rnsb to the head, and poison where they please; 
Like summer flies, a busy, buzzing train, 
Tbey drop their maggots in the idler's brain ; 
The genial soil preserves the flniUnil store. 
And thore they grow, and breed a thousand more. 

Nor here th* infbctious rage for party stops, 
But flits along flrom palaces to shops ; 
Qf^ weekly lovmals o'er the land abound 
And spmd Uielr plague and influenza round. 
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Tto vUlage, too, Uio peaceflil nleoMOt plain, 
Breed* the whig fluiner, and the toiy awain ; 
Brooka* and St. Alban'a boaat not, but inaleod 
Starea the red Ram, and awinfs the Rodney** Head. 

Here elowna delight the weekly newato eon, 
And mingle coraroenta aa they blunder on : 
TO awaUow all their Tarying antbora teach, 
To apell a title, and confoond a aoeeeh. 
One with a muddled ajririt quita tne Newa, 
AnddaimahianatiTe UcenMer-to aboaa ; 
Then joina the cry, that ' all the coortly race 
BtriTe but for power, and parley but for {riaoaV 
Tet hopea, good man, that all may atlll be wjU, 
And thanka hia atara— he haaa vote to aell."* 

If the prince had been a man of a harsh and gh 
mind, he had ahready found matter to qualify 
for a Timon. But his experience produced m 
teroesfl against human nature, though it may 
urged him into more intimate connexion witl 
party that promised at once to protect and to avi 
Long attracted to Fox by the soci?l captivatioi 
that sin^arly-gifted indiyidual, he now compl 
Joined hmi as the politician, made friends of his fr 
and enemies of his enemies, unfurled the oppoi 
foaimer, and all but declared himself the head o 
ffreat aristocratic combination, which was now 
wan ever resolved to shake the minister upo 
throne. 

In 17931 the prince had been introduced U 
house of peers, attended by the Dukes of Cut 
land, Richmond, PorUand, and Lord Lewisham, 
had spoken on the Marquis of Abercorn's motio 
an address on the proclamation for repressing 
tious meetings. Tlie speech was mucn admirt 
the grace of its deliveiy. It was in substanci 
^^ He was educated in the principle, and he si 
ever preserve it, of a reverence for the constitui 
liberties of the people ; and as on those libertie 
bappiness of the people depended, he was detenu 

• FoemoT **Tha Newqiqwr,'' pQbliahed hi 1781. 
t Novnpber II. 
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as his interest could have any force, to 8up> 
Jiem. The matter at Issue was, wliether the 
tution was or was not to be maintained; 
er the wild ideas of theoiy were to conquer the 
Mime maxims of established practice; and 
BT those laws, under which we had flourished 
long a series of years, were to be subverted by 
m unsanctioned by the people, 
a person nearly and dearly interested in the 
e, and he would emphatically add, the happi- 
id comfort of the pNeople, it would be treason 
principles of his mind, if he did not come for- 
rnd declare his disapprobation of those sedi- 
mblications which had occasioned the motion 
efore their lordships; his interest was con- 

with the interests of the people ; they were 
sparable, that unless both parties concurred, 
ess could not exist. 

I this great, this solid basis, he grounded the 
Mch he meant to give ; and that vote should 
vocally be, for a concurrence with the address 

commons." He concluded by sa3ring, with 
cable effect, — '* I exist by the love, the friend- 
nd the benevolence of the people, and them I 
will forsake as long as I live." 
I speech, whether suggested by the Duke of 
nd (as was rumoured), or conceived by the 
t was obviously ministerial. But in those 
vhen the lord of the treasury mi^t in the next 

be thundering at the head of its assailants, 

the month after be flinging back their baffled 

rom the secure height of ministerial power; 

in one month he might be the rebellious Titan, 

the next the legitimate Jove, the waving of 

curls shook the Olympus of Downing-street 
.s summit to its base; the rapid changes of the 
istration made ministerial allegiance curiously 
e. Before the worshipper had time to throw 
,f at the foot of the altar, the idol was gone, 
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and another was in poaseaeion ; before the carg 
fealty omild reach the port, the p6rt was in dust 
ashes, or a hostile ensign waved npon its w 
North, Pitt, Shelbume, Fox, and Rockin^am sac 
sively mastered the treasury bench, within scai 
more months than their names; until govenu 
had begun to be looked on as only a more sei 
masquerade, where eveiy man might assume e 
character in turn, and where the change of dress 
the chief difference between the Grand Turk an 
buffoon. 

The prince was the great political prize. I 
the hour of his infancy, when ne was first show] 
hind his gilded lattice at St« James's to the pe 
he was the popular hope. The king's early mi 
which made it probable that the heir might soo 
the master of the crown, fixed the public int< 
still more anxiously upon him, and the succei 
cabinets felt the iml unportance of his name : 
now the whole adyantage was on the side of o 
sition. England had never before seen 8U< 
phalanx armed against a minister. A crowd of 
of the highest natural talents, of the most prac 
ability, and of the first public weight in birth, fori 
and popularity, were mriitly arrayed against th< 
ministratioD, sustained by the solitary eloquenc 
the young Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Yet Pitt was not careless of followers. He 
more than once even charged with sedulously gal 
ing round him a host of subaltern politicians, w 
he might throw forward as skimushers,— or s; 
fiees, which they generally were. Powis, descri 
the ** forces led l^ the richt hon. gentleman on 
treasunr bench," said, ** the first detachment ma 
called his body-guard, who shoot their little an 
minst those who refuse allegiance to their chi( 
"niis light infantry were, of course, soon scatt 

• Wnnll'iMMBoin. 
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when the nudn battle Joiiied. But Pitt, a son of the 
amtn^fBcyy was an aristocrat in all his nature, and 
he kiftfd to h:^ young men of family round him; 
othen vero cnoaen for their activity, if not for their 
foree^ and some probably firom personal lUcing. In 
ths later period of his career, his train was swelled 
fay a more influential and promising race of political 
wonhipperSf among whom were Lord Momington, 
Rnoe Bfaiquis Wc&esley ; Ryder, since Lord Har- 
rowby; and Wilberforce, still undignified by title, 
bat possessing an influence which, perhaps, he values 
more. Tlie minister's chief agents in ue house of 
flommcws were Mr. Grenville (since Lord Grenville) 
ladDimdas. 

Yet, among those men of birth or business, what 
rival eould be found to the popular leaders on the opi- 
pnite side of the house^-to Burke, Sheridan, Grey, 
Windham, or to Fox, that 

** Prlneo and chief of many throned poweni 
Who tod the Mttettlad Mrmphlm to war.*' 

Without adopting the bitter remark of the Duke de 
Mbntansier to Louis the Fourteenth, in squeaking of 
VemiEes: — ^^ Vous avez beau faire, sire, vous n'en 
ferez Jamais qu*un favori sans m^rite,** it was impossi- 
ble to 4eny their inferiority on all the great points of 
pobUe impression. A debate in that day was one of 
the highest intellectual treats: Uiere was alwa3r8 
some new and vigorous feature in the display on both 
sides ; some striking effort of imagination or mas- 
teily reasoning, or of that fine so^mistry, in which, 
as was said of the vices of the French noblesse, half 
the evil was atoned by the elegance. The ministe- 
rialists sarcastically pronounced that, in every debate, 
Boike said some&ng which no one else ever said, 
Sheridan said something that no one else ought to 
say, and Fox something that no one else would 
dare to say. But the world, fairer in its decision, 
did justice to their extraordinaiy powers ; and found 
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in the Asiatic amplitude and splendour of Buike^ — ^ID 
Sheridan's alternate subtlety and strength, remind- 
ing it at one time of Attic dexterity, and another of 
the uncalculating boldness of barbarism, — and in Fox's 
matchless Engl^ self-possession, unaffected Yigonri 
and overflowing sensibility, — a perpetual source of 
admiration. 

But it was in the intercourses of social life that 
the superiority of opposition was most incontestable. 
Pitt's life was in the senate : his true place of exist- 
ence was on the benches of that ministry, which he 
conducted with such unparalleled ability and success: 
he was in the fullest sense of the phrase, a public 
man ; and his indulgences in the few hours which be 
could spare from the business of office, were more 
like the necessary restoratives of a frame already 
shattered, than the easy gratifications of a man of 
society : and on this principle we can safely accouni 
for the common charge of Pitt's propensity to wine. 
He found it essentisd, to relieve a mind and body 
exhausted by the perpetual pressure of affairs : wine 
was his medicine : and it was drunk in total solitudei 
or with a few friends from whom the minister had 
no concealment. Over his wine the speeches foi 
tiie night were often concerted ; and when the dinnei 
was done, the table council broke up only to fbusb 
the night in the house. 

The secret history of those symposia might still 
clear up some of the problems that once exceedingly 
perplexed our politicians. On one occasion Pitt's 
silence on a motion brought fcNrward by the presenl 
Earl Grey with great expectation and great effect 
excited no less surprise, than its being replied to bj 
Dundas, whose warfare genendly lay among less 
hazardous antagonists. The clubs next day were ii 
a fever of conjecture on this apparent surrender of s 
supremacy, of which the minister was supposed to be 
peculiarly jealous. 

The mystification lasted uiUil Dundas lapghing]} 
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acknowledged that, on the ni^ht before the dcbatr, 
Pitt and some of their immediate friends had boeu 
amusing themselves after dinner with imaginary 
speeches for opposition : he himself had made a bur- 
ksque speech for the motion, and Pitt enjoyed th(» 
idea so highly, that he insisted on his replying to the 
mover in the house, saying, "that by the law of Par- 
liament nobody could be so fit to make a sik>o<Ii 
a^ainstf as he who had mitde a speech yor; and that 
lud only chance of escaping the charpre of boinii: a 
proselyte, was by being an assailant." When tlnj 
debate came on, Dundiis had waited for the minis- 
ter's rising, as usual ; but, to his surprise, he found 
that Pitt was determined to keep up the jest, and 
compel him, malgr^^ hongr^y to speak. There was 
no resource, Pitt was immoveable, and the festive 
orator, to his considerable embarrassment, was forced 
to lead. 

But wine, if a pleasant associate, is a dangerous 
master : and an after-dinner frolic is mentioned as 
having nearly cost the minister his Ufe. Returning, 
past midnight, with his friends to Wimbledon, from 
Mr. Jenkinson's, at Croydon, they found one of the 
turnpike gates open; and, whether from the na- 
tural pleasure ot baffling the tumpikeman, or of 
cheating the king, the p^^tv put spurs to their horses 
and galloped through. Those sportive personages 
were no less than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Treasurer of the Navy 
—Pitt, Thudow, and Dimdas. The gate-keeper 
called after Uiem in vain, until deciding, from their 
haste, and there having been rumours of robberies 
on the road, that they were three highwaymen, 
he summarily took the law into his own hands, and 
discharged a blunderbuss at their backs. However, 
their speed, or his being unaccustomed to shoot mi- 
nisters flying saved them ; and they had to suffer 
from nothing but those "paper bullets of the brain" 
which Bene£ck so much despised. Of those they 
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had many a volley. The Rolliad thus commemo- \ 
rated the adventure : ' 

" Ah think what danger on debauch attends ! 
Let Pitt, o'er wine, preach temperance to hia fricndii 
How, as he wandered darkling o'er the plain, 
His reason drowned jn JenkiiiKon*8 champa^, 
A rustic's hand, but righteous fate withstood, 
' Had shed a premier's for a robber'lB blood." 

But those were rare condescensions to society m 
the premier. From remaining unmarried, he was 
without an establishment ; for the attempt which he 
made to form one, with his fantastic relative Lady 
Hester Stanhope at its head, soon wearied him, and 
he escaped from it to the easier hospitality off Mr. 
Dundas, whose wife. Lady Jane, was a woman of 
remarkable intelligence, and much valued by Pitt 
His official dinners were generally left to the ma^ 
nagement of Steele, one of the secretaries of the trea- 
sury. 

But with Fox all was the bright side of the picture. 
His extraordinary powers defied dissipation. No 
public man of England ever mingled so much per- 
sonal pursuit of every thing in the form of indul- 
gence with so much parliamentary activity. From 
the dinner he went to the debate, from the debate to 
the gaming-table, and returned to his bed by day- 
light, freighted with parliamentary applause, plun- 
dered of liis last disposable guinea, and fevered with 
sleeplessness and agitation ; to go through the same 
round within the next twenty-four hours. He kept no 
house ; but he had the houses of all his party at his 
disposal, and that party were Uie most opulent and 
sumptuous of the nobility. Cato and Antony were 
not more unlike, than the public severity of Pitt, and 
the native and splendid dissoluteness of Fox. 

They were unlike in all things. Even in such 
slight peculiarities as their manner of walking into 
the house of commons, the contrast was visible!. 
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FVom the door Pitt's countenance was that of a man 
.vho felt tliat he was coming into hin high place of 
)U8iness. " He advanced up the floor with a quick 
irm step, with the head erect and tlirowu back, look- 
ng to neither the right nor the left, nor favouring 
.vith a glance or a nod any of the individuals seated 
m either side, among whom many of the highest 
vould have been gratified by such a mark of recog- 
lition."* Fox's entrance was lounging or stately, 
it might happen, but always good-humoured; he 
lad some pleasantry to exchange with eveiybody, 
iid until the moment when he rose to speak, con- 
inued gayly talking with his friends. 

Ab the royal residences were all occupied by the 
ing, or the younger members of the roy^ family, 
fie |»ince was forced to find a country-seat for him- 
elf; and he selected Brighton, then scarcely more 
han a little fishing village, and giving no conception 
if the seashore London that it has since become. 
)iir national raffe for covering every spot of the land 
dth bricky and hlotting out the sky with the smoke 
f cities linked to cities, had not then become cpi- 
emic ; and Brighton, in all its habits, was as far rc- 
loved from London as Inverness : but its distance, 
ot above a morning's drive for the rapid chariot(;er- 
ig of liis royal higlmess, made it eUgible ; and at 
•righton he purchased a few acres, and began to 
uild. 

Probably no man has ever begun to build, without 
aving the prince's tale to tell. Walpole advises a 
lan never to lay the first stone, until he has settled 
is children, buried his wife, and hoarded three times 
lie amount of the estimate. ITiere is\ip royal road 
building ; and the prince soon found that he must 
uidergo the common lot of all who tempt their fate 
vith architecture. '^ 

* Wraxall. 
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His first work was a cottaffe in a field. Tlie 
cottage was a sinpfularly pretty and picturesquer 
litUe fabric, in a small piece of ground where a few 
shrubs and roses shut out the road, and the eye 
looked unobstructed over the ocean* But visiters 
naturally came, and the cottage was found small. 
The prince's household and visiters gradually.in- 
creased, and there was then no resource but in a 
few additional apartments. It was at last found thai 
those repeated improvements were deformities, and 
that their expense would be better employed in 
making a complete change. 

From this change ffrew the present Pavilion ; the 
perpetual ridicule of tourist wit, and certainly un- 
suited in style to its present encumbered and narrow 
site, and perhaps to European taste. But if no man 
is a hero to his valet-de-cnambre, no man is a prince 
to his architect. Whatever be his repugnance, he is 
bound hand and foot by the dictator of taste ; is ac* 
countable for nothing, but the rashness of surrendering 
himself at discretion; and has henceforth noUiing to 
do but to bear the public pleasantry as patiently as 
he may, and consider how he shall pay his bill. 

Yet the happiest hours of the prince's life were 
spent in tliis cottage. But it is not for men of his 
condition to expect the quiet of an humbler and more 
fortunate situation, the happy, honeyed lapse of years 
occupied only in cultivating the favourite tastes or 
the gentle affections of the human heart. He was 
too important to the public, in all senses of the word, 
to be suflfered to enjoy the ^jucunda Mivioj^ which 
every man of common knowledge of life feels to be 
among its best privileges. He was too essential to 
the objects of {he great competitors for power ; to the 
multitude, who look upon the purse of princes as 
their own ; and even to the general eagerness of the 
populace for royal anecdote, to be left unmolested 
in any retreat, however remote or secluded. His 
best quiet was only that of the centre of a vortex ; 
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m Kazeely suffered to make the ezperimeat 
when the question of the Re^^ency led, or 
qgy him into that sea of troubled and conr 
iearests from which he was destined never 

»i 

rd highness had joined the Foxites ahnost 
nmencement of his puUiclife. The capti- 
Fbx*s manners, the freedom finom restraint 
foimd in the society of which Fox was the 
the actual elegfanee and high life of the 
le, were {urobably the chief sources of his 
For what could be the politics of a handsome 
neteen, hying in a perpetual round of enter- 
I, wi^ nothing to take care of but his 
id with all the woild saying civil things to 
lesajing civil things to all we woild! But, 
y in the harness of party, the only difficulty 
ep him from overturning the machine by 
lesd. 

lebates on the celebrated India bill, which 
d the p]rramid of the British power, but 
might more justly have csdled tlie manso- 
ia own ; the Prince of Wales made himself 
us to a degree, which brought down strong 
f influence on his friends ; and certainly 
ted North and Fox, already almost over- 
national displeasure. It was remarked on 
's frequent presence in the house of com- 
ing this perilous discussion, that '^ if the 
lonage in question, not content with merely 
to the debates, should, on any occasion, 
his behaviour or gesticulation, while in the 
redilection or partiality for any set of men ; 
» of his preference would be unbecoming^ 
. operate as a means of influence." Lora 
cately defended the practice, 1^ a paneg}nic 
ice's ^ eminent abihties,** and fy expressing 
al gratification in seeing ^ apiince to whom 
y must look up asitshope^tfaus piactically 
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becomlnf nqnainted with the natim or (his 
mt w e nasKDt, rather than taking up the hearsay 
^ hoar, or looking for hia knowledge to daxiejat^ 

Vox, yritb his nmial boIdneBa, da^ed out at one. 
Into lofty inTectiTe on the chargfes, " pemkiooB wi 
ridiculous dike, adopted by no less the enemieiot 
free discuseion in that honae, than tlie calimmiatm 
of the motivee of a dietinguiBhed personage, whoee 
whole spirit was hoooor."— ** Waa 1.he mind whici 
might, at any hour, by the coniinoo chances of mof- 
tabty, be sununoned to tlie highest Amws alloiU'd u> 
man, to be left to learn them by aeci.leiii '< Was he 
to be sent to discover tbe liTing spirit gf the consti- 
tution in the dust of libtaties,or in the uninteUigiWe 
compilations of black-letter law; or to receive it 
tmm the authority of the politicians, ^loui or other- 
wise, who had doled out doctrines to ttie house, which 
the house and the country, he beliL-ved, bad heard 
withequal astonishment, however popnhr they mi^hl 
be in the inquisition, or perhaps in the conventii'le! 
For his part, ne rejoiced to see that distinfnirshed per- 
sonage disdaining to use the privileges of his rank, 
and keep aloof from the debates of that house. He 
rejoiced to see him manfully commg among them, to 
imbibe a knowledge of the constitution, witliin the „ 
walls of the commons of England. He, for his part, 
saw nothing in the circumstances which had caUeil 
down BO much volunteer eloquence and mmecaBsair ji 
reprobation, but a ground for praise ; an endenee of f 
the British mind of that higb personage, and a prac- f 
tical pledge to the free institutions of the country." J 

The member alluded to as the conventicle orator ■ 
was Sir Ricliard Hill, brother of the preacher, who ! 
had the fooHsh and indecorous habit of introducing e 
Scripture phraseology into his speeches, — a habit by ■ 
which, without increasing any man's respect for the ^ 
Scriptuiea, he naturallybrought himself into cottstant ? 
ridicule. Sir Bichard was often thus more trouble r, 
some to his frirjde than to bis enemies. One ev»> 4 
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Sr,ineoDtrasting Pitt's influence at St. James's with 
Cn M4down power in the house, he burst upon tiie 
aniiked audience with the information, that ** the 
Mrt Imelite, Mordecai, reoaired priYately to court, 
aforted the ^bmg^ which threatened the people 
1 Haman's ambition, who, being driven from the 
tmt, was finally suspended from a ^bbet.** 
he comparison with the bradiU^ intended as a 
^ess compliment to Pitt, was received by him 
out a smile ; and he was probably the only man 
B house whose count^iance did not wear one. 
Im RoHiad, which spared none on the ministerial 
naturally delighted in such a victim. 

^BMlherof Bowland! or, if yet more dear 
Sounds thy new title, oominaf apeer; 
Seholar of TBriom learning, good and eril. 
Alike wliat HeaTCO inapired,«nd what tlie Devil; 
teMkor wdl akilled, what no man roada to write, 
Heep-clTing poet of a aleepleas night ; 
Folenue, poUttcian, saint, uid wit, 
Now lashkig Madan, n«w defending Pitt : 
1%y praiM shall live till time itself be tf'er, 
* friend of Ung George, bat of king Jesus more.*" 

le last line was verbally one of Sir Richard's 
nations. The critical knife was again plunged 



'^His veveiend Jokes see pioos Ridiard cot ; 
l^et meaner tuents fhmi the Bible draw 
Tbetar ftith, their morals these, and those their law. 
His lively genius finds in holy writ 
A richer mine of nnsnspected wit ; 
Wbat never Jew, what never Christian tanght. 
What never fired one sectaTy*s heated thooi^t. 
What not even Rowland dreamed, he saw akme, 
Anil to the wcmdwing senate first made known, 
How bright o'er mortal jokes the Sciiptures shine.* 
• •••••• 

I Fox the prince's connexion was a tower of 
igA. For it partially discountenanced the ru- 
rsy that in his fall he had abandoned more than 
iy and was imbittered not only against his sue* 
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oessful antagonists, but a^inst the laws and _ 
tbione. As Pope said to Prince Frederie, oil beiqi 
aakad ^how he contrived to feel so mnch regavdipr 
princes, and so little for kingsT that ''he wasafinil j 
of the Aill-gTOwn lion, but could pl^ with it betan/'j 
its teeth and claws were comer Fox migjbt hM 7 
liked or loved the heir to the monarchy^ however )i^ \ 
dignant at the grasp of the monarch himself; tat i 
his association with the prince may have dime 



more than assisted his public name. In the pn> ^ 
verbial madness of ambition, the contumaGSons ^"^ ^ 



per of the time, and the angry woridngs of utter do- ' 
feat upon a powerful and impassion^ mind* tfaem 
was formidable temptation to the great demagogue. 

Too generous and too lofty in ms habits to sUiop 
to vulgar conspiracy ; perhaps, alike too aUionent 
of blood, and too fond of his ease, to have exhibited 
the reckless vigour, or endured tiie long anxieties 
or wrapped up his mysterv in the profoimd eonceil* 
ment of a Catiline ; he had all the .qualities that 
might have made a Caius Gracchus,— 4£e eloquence, 
the ingenuousness of manner, the republican simjli- 
iuty of life, and the showy and specious zeal of po- 
piuarity in all its forms. Fox would have made tlia 
first of tribunes. He unquestionably possessed the 
means, at that period, to have become the most dan- 
gerous subject of England. 

Fox's life is a memorable lesson to the pride of 
talents. With eveiy kind of pubHc al^ty, every 
kind of public opportunity, and an unceasing and 
indefatigable determination to be at the smnmit in 
all things, his whole life was a succession of disap- 
pointments. It has been said, that, on commencing 
nis parhamentary course, he declared mat thero 
were three objects of his ambition, and that he 
would attain them all:-— that he fihoidd be the most 
popular man in England, the husband of the hand- 
somest woman, and prime minister. He did attain 
them all ; but in what diminished and illusory degree^ 
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iiow the ^ipg^ing fiend kept the promise to the ear» 
and broke it to the hope," is long since known. He 
was the most popular man in England, if the West- 
minster electors were the nation; his marriage se- 
cured him beauty, if it secured him nothing else ; 
and his premiership lasted scarcely long enough for 
bm to appear at the levee. In a life of fifty-eight 
jesnj Fox's whole existence as a cabinet minister 
was but nineteen months ; while Pitt, ten years his 
junior, and dying at forty-seven, passed almost his 
H^ole Hfe, from his entrance into parliament, at the 
lead of the country. 

The public and parliamentary language of the time 
ma contemptuous of all government. Junius had 
let the example, by insulting, not only the throne, 
mt the private habits and personal feelings of the 
dtter on the throne. Going beyond the audacity of 
ISiomwell, who declared that ^ if he saw the king 
opposite to him in the field, he would fire his carbine 
nto his bosom as soon as into any other man's ;" 
fimius adopted the joint fierceness and insolence of 
lome Tooke, who declared that ^ he would fire into 
he king's bosom sooner than into any other man's." 
Snglish libd had, till then, assailed only the public 
ife of royalty ; Junius was the subtle traitor who 
ropped poison into the cup at its taUe. The ability 
f the writer is undoubted ; but its uses deprive it 
f all the higher admiration due to the exercise of 
bilityin an honest cause. The remorseless and 
lalignant venom of this political serpent destroys 
U our praise of its force and beauty. While the 
chool of Junius continued to be the model of Eng- 
sh political writing, a ceaseless perversion was fes- 
3ring and enfeeblmg the public sense of truth, jus- 
ice, and honour. 

Perhaps the safety of the constitution at that hour 
^as owing to that personal character on which the 
rhole host of pamphleteering turned all their 
rtillery* A king jealous of lus authority would 
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have hao^tily avenged it by a stretch of his power; ' 
a vindictive km^ would have fiercely torn away the ' 
covering' from his libellers, and in lashing them hffe 
hazarded blows at higher interests; an amlHtioQi 
king would have grasped at the opportunity alwtyi 
offered by popular license to royal aggressioiiyhm 
ndsed up against the mob barriers nom which bi 
might aiterward menace the nation, and have more 
thw retaliated as a tyrant all that he had suffered 
as a victim. 

But George the Third confided his quarrel to his 
virtues ; he saw deeper than the ostentatious saga^ . 
city of those declaimers and insulters into the true . 
character of the people ; he knew that those forioas ". 
gusts and " yesty waves" of sedition were pass* I 
ing and superficial things ; that the time must come ''! 
when the great expanse, the depth and breadth of ^ 
the public mind of the empire, would find its levd, , 
and be open to the light ; and in pious and manly 
resignation he awaited liis time. 

TOe failure of the American war had concentred 
upon the king the whole weight of party obloquy. 
Ix)rd North, terrified at his own respons^ihty, instead 
of standing before the throne, fiung himself at its 
feet ; and exhibited the repulsive spectacle of a first 
minister without resource in himself or in his friends , 
and after having exhausted the royal means by his 
/struggle for power, encumbering the royal pierson by 
his weakness. But if we may forgive the popular 
ignorance in its wrath for the loss of America, with 
what feeling shall we listen to the language of the 
great senatorial authorities ? History never gave a 
sterner rebuke to political foresight. " What," said 
Lord Chatham, in the famous speech which he 
almost died uttering ; '* what is to be the compensa^ 
tion for the thirteen colonies 1 Where are we to 
look for iti I never will consent to deprive the 
royal offspring of the House of Brunswick of their 
faurest inheritance. Where is the man who dares 
adyise such a measure ?" 
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r The flentiment branded itself on the reputation of 
[ all the leading statesmen. 

•• ?7ben I hear,** said Lord George Germaine, " tne 
tope of abandoning the colonies calmly proposed, I 
own my astonishment ; I own that I cannot com- 
prehena the proposal ; I see in it only national ruin. 
1 own I haye not that philosophic equanimity, that 
more than nolitical nerve, wnich can contemplate 
without shuddering the openin? of a gulf into which 
all that is yaluable in the British empire must incvi- 
taUy be merged. I must pause, I must tremble, 
when I stand on its edge ; for it is my firm belief, 
that from the moment of acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of America, England is ruined.^ 

Lord Shelbume, a minister not celebrated for 
rashly giving way to his feeling, exceeded, if possi- 
Ue, the melancholy prophecies of Chatham and 
Germaine. Even when firat lord of the treasury,* 
and with all the restrictions of official speech ; he 
could glow on this subject, and ominously pro- 
nounce, that, — ** in whatever year, in whatever hour, 
the British parliament should lose the sovereignty of 
the thirteen colonies the sun of EnglantTs glory was 
for ever set. He had hoped that there would be 
some reserve for national safety, if not for national 
honour; that a spark at least would be left, which 
might light us up in time to a new day. But if inde- 
pendence were once conceded, if parliament consider- 
ed that measure to be advisable, he, for his part, must 
avow his belief; he foresaw, in his own mind, that 
England was undone P* 

Such was the wisdom of the wise ; or rather, such 
was at once the blindness which could not see that 
the growing patronage of the colonies, if they had 
remained a few years longer in our hands, must have 
given the minister a power deadly to a free consti- 
tution; the political selfishness of arrogating to 
England a perpetual dominion which no authority 

* April, 1778. 
• See Note \.-Page 413. 
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three thousand miles off could wisely administer, bu 
which must cramp and wither the prosperity of 
young continent by the burdens and institutes of a 
old island; and not less the ungenerous neglect, ( 
the narrow and ungrateful disregard of those imme; 
surable means of strength, happiness, and nation 
stability, which Providence has lavished on Gre 
Britain. But we can scarcely be surprised that of. 
nions thus inculcated by the gravest names of pohi 
cal council, voices that came like oracles, shou 
have sunk deep into the popular bosom. A bitt 
repugnance to every act of the throne was rapid 
engendered, tiioughts of a general chan^ began to 1 
familiar, and the language of the principal membe 
of opposition assumed a tone, at whose uncalled-f 
violence we can now only wonder. Dunning, thouj 
a lawyer, and at an age not likely to be inflamed I 
enthusiasm, the keen, cold man of jurisprudence, a 
tually moved, in the house of commons, that ti 
power of dissolving parliament should be tak< 
from the crown; his motion being, that* ''the pa 
liament should not be dissolved, nor the session pr 
rogued, until proper measures were adopted f 
diminishing the influence of the crown, and correctii 
the other evils complained of in the petitions." Fc 
carried his sentiments still further, and coming h 
from the contact of the Corresponding Society, ar 
full of the popular grievance of seeing a body of sc 
diers placed to protect the members of the hou: 
from msult, unhesitatingly declared, that " if the sc 
diery were to be thus let loose on the assemblag< 
of the people, the people who attended them must i 
armedJ*^ Mirabeau's famous declaration in ti 
national assembly, that ''if the king desired tl 
French deputies to retire, it must be at the point ( 
the bayonet," the watchword of the revolution, ws 
scarcely more defying than this menace. 

* April, 1780. 
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But te tetter genhis of Endaiid prerailed. Hie 
stateram rimok finom the hideous worship of the 
defilofivfdlatioii. He could not pass at once from 
the jiriiicely banqiiet to the squalidness and obscene 
lipl of the oemocratic carousal. He grew weanr of 
the fbrimu fondness and the irrational hate or the 
popolaee ; liia angry temperament cooledyhis natural 
tastes were restoied, and long before the close of his 
life, FoK wa8» what he had begun, thehirii aristocrat 
hf habity by association, and by nature. He still con- 
tumed member for Westminster, and he made his 
eostomary periodic appeals to party. But if he wore 
the robes of the worsnip, he hsid abandoned the fana- 
ticism; he no longer menaced the institutions of 
ftigiand with the &rce fenrour of his old propheci^ 
of efil ; he no more shook against the throne ^e 
hnrnd enatehed fimnthe revolutionary altar; he still 
WBDt through the established ceremonial ; but when 
it was done, he cast aside the Vestments, and hastened 
tote the companion of nobles and princes again. 

TbB society at the Pavilion was remarkably at- 
tractive; no prince in Europe passed so much of his 
time hoL society expressly^ cnosen by himself. Intel- 
ligent conversation is the great cnarm of man, the 
inest sdace of intellectual labour, and the simplest 
yet most effectual and delightful mode of at once 
resting and invigorating the mind, whether wearied 

ST Study,' or d^fnessed by struggles with fortune, 
ezt to the power of extensive l^nevolence, there is 
no privilege of princes which the wisdom of humbler 
hie may te so justified in desiring, as tiieir power of 
eollecting accomplished minds from the whole range 
of the commnnity . The Prince of Wales availed him- 
self largely of this privilege. It happened that Eng- 
lidi socie^ at this period singularly abounded with 
men of conspicuous ability. To his royal highness, 
of course, all were accessible;. and though hu asso- 
piates were chiefly men of ruik or of h^^ foUtifial 
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name, yet talents, grace of manners, and com 
tional brilliancy were the principle of selection. 

PYederic the Great had attempted to draw : 
him a ciroile of this kind. But he chose ill : : 
chose dependants, and those Frenchmen. His 
habits were querulous and supercilious; and j 
fashions of royalty are quickly adopted by its 
ciates, Fredenc's coterie was in a state of perj 
warfare. Voltaire led the battle, and when h( 
sneered his companions out of all resistance, Y 
on the monarch himself. No man in a state oi 
feet idleness can be satisfied with his life ; ai 
Frenchmen had nothing to do but to quarrel, ii 
scandals, and yawn. 

Thiebault, one of the chosen dwellers in the 
dise of Sans Souci, tells us, that their only occup 
from morning till night was conjugating the 
8*ennuyerf through all persons, moods, and te 
Frederic treated them like monkeys in a cage, • 
in from the council or the parade to amuse himse 
the half-hour with looking at their tricks and 
visages; then turned on Ws heel, left them t( 
eternal weariness of their prison, and went aboi 
business of the world. The Frenchmen at 
slipped, one by one, out of this gilded menag 
ran oflf to Paris, the only spot where a Frencl 
can live; and libelled the royal wit and infidel ^ 
pungency and profligacy even superior to his 
until they turned the " Grand Frederic" into a p 
laugh in every comer of Europe beyond the laj 
hjit drum-majors. 

Frederic, Prince of Wales, the grandfather o 
late majesty, had also attempted to collect a fan 
and literary society round him. But the att< 
was a reluctant one, and it naturally failed. It 
Lyttelton's suggestion as a source of popularity ; 
it humiliated Thomson and Mallet, by making 1 
pen8M>ners on an individual. Authorship, to be ^ 
thy of public honour, cannot shrink too sensiti 
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ftompenoiialprDteetioii. The past age scandalized 
the natanl rank of p^emos* But a wiser, becaiise a 
mme djgmfied, feelmg now preyails among men of 
litemymoiie. lliey sqppeal only to tihe pwliCy and 
hoooorabty disdain to stoop to the degradation of 
anjF patnmage below that of the pec^ and the 
tiBPQiie* 



CHAPTER VIL 
The PrvM^t Friendi. 

Tbb pniDce's table afforded the display of men too 
]Ddq)eiident by both their place in society, and their 
eoosdoosness of inteUectual power, tp feel them- 
•ehres embarrassed by the presence of superior rank. 
Hare, JekyU, Fitzpatiick, Erskine, with the great 
paiiiamentary leaders, were constant guests, airathe 
mond was Tailed by the introduction of celebrated 
forngneiB, and other persons capable of a^ing to 
the interest of the circle. 

Hare, ** the Haie and many friends,^ as he was 
called by the clever Dutchess of Grordon, in allusion 
to Q&y*B fable and his own universal favouritism, 
was then at the head of conversational fame. like 
Johnson's objection to Toi^iam Beauclerk— ^ Sir, a 
man cannot dine with him and preserve his self-ap- 
plause ; sir, no man who nves a dinner should so 
overwhelm his guests^'-^are's chief fault was 
said to be his superabundant pleasantry; a talent 
which suffered nothing among his friends or enemies 
to escape, yet which had the rare good fortune of 
befaig pointed without ceasing to be playful. 

mne of the sayings of the circle are still remem- 
bered. But if they are given h^ere in the unaceVL&r 
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neotM and accidental order of their tranrolrmg i 
chanoes of society, it is by no means without a 
cient feeling, that the repetition of a bon-mot 
seldom give more than a ppoof of the liading ni 
of fdeasantry. The occasion is alL The pro 
ness of the idea, the circumstances, the comi 
even the comitenance, are essential to its poigna 
The reviyed pleasantly is a portrait drawn fron 
dust, and the origiiuds of whose features have pa 
away — the amusement of a masquerade, whei 
have nothing of the masquerade left but the i 
and the robe. If actors ** come like shadows, s< 
part;" the fame of wits is still more fugitive; 
It is scarcely paradoxical to say, that the securit 
their fame depends on the speed of our consig 
all its specimens to oblivion. Selwyn was th( 
par excmence of his day, and so paramount, tha 
tarns even Horace Walpole into a worshipper : ^ 
pole, himself a wit, and as full of the keenest ve 
of the smallest ambition, as any man who ever ] 
trated himself to a court and libelled it. Yet 
wyn's best sayings are now remarkable for scai 
more than their stiflhess, their. sulkiness, or \ 
want of decorum. They are stamped with 1 
dry antiquity ; and are perfectly worthy of the 
wnich has, a second time in our age, sent the si 
ton to the ^ve. 

The merit of Harems Amm^uprit was their n 
ness and their oddit;jr.---Fox, after the fall of th* 
alition, coming to dmner at the PavUion just a 
had returned from London, and apologizing foi 
pearing in his dishabille and without powder : 

^ 01^'' said Hare, ** make no apology ; our f 
guns are discharged^ and now we may all do wit 
powder^ 

'^ Pleasant news, this, from ilmerica,'* said 
meeting General Fitzpatrick on the first intelligi 
of Bmgoyne's defeat. Tbe general doubted, an< 
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led, ** that he had just come from the secretary of 
ate's office without hearing any thing of it.** " Per- 
ips 80," said Hare, ^' but tSke it from me as a flying 
imoar." 

Fox's negligence of his fortune had induced his 
lends to find out a wife for him among the great 
iresses. Miss Pulteney, afterward Countess of 
ith, was fixed upon; and Fox, though probably 
thout any pecuhar inclination to the match, paid 
I court for a while. A seat was frequently left for 
n beside the lady, and he made his attentions ra- 
;r conspicuous during Hastings's trial. Some one 
served to Hare the odd contrast between Fox's 
igularly dark complexion, and Miss Pulteney's 
le face and light hair. " Wliat a strange sort of 
Qdren they will make,'' was the o&ervation. 
^y, duM^ to be sure," replied Hare ; " cream-mo- 
ored bodies, with black manes and tails." 

Fox was more celebrated for fulness of conversa- 
n, for the outpouring of an abundant mind than 
* piquancy of phrase. His animation was mi- 
oal, and there were periods when a stranger might 
ve pronounced him even taciturn. But those times 
;re generally brief; a sudden influx of ideas would 
;m to fertilize his mind, and he then overbore every 
ng by tl&e richness and variety of his conceptions. 
;t the chief remembrances of Fox in private so- 
jty are some little poems, thrown off with the care- 
)sness of the moment, and deriving their principal 
lue from his name. 

The Dutchess of Devonshire applied to him for a 
larade. " On what subject 1" said Fox. "Thehap- 
est of all subjects— myself," was the laughing re- 
y. Fox took his pencil, and on the back of a let- 
r wrote the lines so often since made the property 
' wits and lovers in distress : 

H 
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)fy/riC to aqfwir la a iwy fbort woNL 
My «teoiMr« a ptaythiaf , ^ ^ 

AndsroKaramyfJkme. (filtfL) 



paOwtiej 



11» rose, flw ■wwtly btoomtof voM^ 
b« AMD tbe tree tto tonii, 

li Ube the elMhn \v1iich beanly 4Mma 
lalUVaexamnf! 



ttiit all, him adon its aweete an gtiiie» 
The Tdae-Md WitlwrlBg Uea, 

80, loBf en lUVa pale ere en 
The flawer of beaoty diea. 



Bat, ainoe the fhireat heaven ^eri 

Soon withering we aliall find, 
fie thine, aweet fpA, what ne*er aliaU fho^ 

The AeotifMt « the mifur. 

The well*>known lines on Poverty, and on Mm 
Crewe, are of a higher order. But all those things 
are trifles, which might be prodnced by any pen, tad 
which can be given only as instances of the occa- 
sional lightness of a grave and powerful mind. Fox's 
triumphs were all parliamentaiy. But his conversa^ 
tion, when he was ** i' the vein,*' is always spoken 
of as leaving us only to regret that so litUe of it re- 
mains. 

One evening at Devonshire House, some remark 
happening to be made on the skill of the French in 
emblems, the Dutchess playfully said, ** that it would 
be impossible to find an emblem for her." Several 
attempts were made with various success, llie 
Dutchess still declared herself dissatisfied At 
length Fox took up a cluster of grapes and presented 
it to her, with the motto, *^ Je p&is jusgu^d Pivruse f 
his superiority was acknowledged by acclamation. 

Burke was contending, in his usual enthusiastic 
manner, for the possibili^ of raising Italy to her for- 
mer raiJc ; and instanced, that several nations which 
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had suok under the sword had risen again. Fox ar- 
gued that her ruin was irretrievable, and that the 
very tardiness and ti'anquillity of her decay made 
restoration hopeless. ** The man,^ said he, ^ who 
bleaks his bones by being flung from a precipice, 
may have them mended by his surgeon. But what 
iiope is there when they have dissolved away in the 
gravel" 

A high official personage, since dead, noto- 
rious for his parsimony, and pecuUarly for his reluc- 
tance to contribute to charitable institutions, was 
seen at a charity sermon for some school, in which 
FoK and Sheridan were accidently interested. How 
tax the sermon had acted on this noble person's libe- 
rality became a question over the table. ** I think 
he gave his pound," said Sheridan. '* Impossible," 
•aid Fox, '^the rack could not have forced such a 
•am from him ; or, he must think that he is going to 
die." ** Poh," was Sheridan's reply, '* the sum is not 
mvch ; even Judas threw away twice the money." 
''Yes," returned Fox; ^ but how long was it before 
he was hanged I" 

Gibbon, one of the most fastidious of men, and 
disposed by neither ^rtynor personal recollections 
to be enamoured of Fox, describes his conversation 
as admirable. They met at Lausanne, spent a day 
widiout other compsiny, ** and talked the whole day :" 
the test was sufficiently long under any circum- 
stances, but Gibbon declares tlmt Fox never flagged ; 
his animation and variety of topic were inexhaust-. 
ible. 

Major Doyle, the present Gen. Sir John Doyle, 
who after a course of renown in the field and the 
^nate, is still the life of his circle, and abounds in 
(be spirit and pleasantry of his early years ; was, 
for a long period, private secretary to the prince. 
Fhe choice had notning to do with politics or Eng« 
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lish 00)010X10118, for Doyle was an IiiduuMMMl 
stranger, or known only by his character for wit Ml 
cloqoence in the Irish paruament, where he had itt 
tained a high rank among opposition. The ppnoi^ 
already acquainted with his name, met him Ib' tM 
crowd of an enormous London route, was atnMk 
with his obvious intelligence, and invited him atfti ^ 
moment to accompany a large party who were goai| ^ 
to spend the week at the Pavihon. There the find '^ 
impression was so fully confirmed, that he ofiBoed ^ 
him the prirate secretaryship, and Doyle was thene^ 
forth one of the stars of the Brighton galaxy. It if 
an honour to this distinguished gentleman and aiA* 
dier, that neither time nor circumstance has vnM 
away his feelings for his royal friend: to whom, on 
all occasions, he unequivocally and eloquently gives 
the tribute of having been the most attractive sad 
accomplished man whom he ^ver met, in the range 
of a life spent in the best society of Europe ; asue 
most open-hearted and even-tempered of numan be- 
ings, during the entire period of their intercourse ; 
as possessing a remarkable degree of knowledge, 
peculiarly on military subjects ; and, on the whole; 
as gifted with acquirements and abilities which, if 
the field for their exertion had not been so sternly 
closed at the commencement of his public life, must 
have placed the Prince of Wides among the meet 
popular and eminent individuals who ever inherited 
the British throne. 

The charges of caprice, and of those sudden 
checks of familiarity which haVe been subsequently 
laid against him, if they were not founded more in 
the foolish presumption of those who made them, 
than of him who might have had no other means of 
repulsing unworthy society, seem to have had no 
existence at this period. The table was free and 
equal; the prince eiyoyed his witticism, and hare 
its rraly; and perhaps at no table in England 
was tnere more ease, liveliness, or freedom from 
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the royal fiown that looks down siibiecta into 
•slenoeb 

Oil Jher ki]la*a opening the seMdon of paxliament, 
the prmee had gone in state in a military imifbrm 
with diaiiiond ^lanlettes* At dinner Dovle eame in 
latey aad» to the prince's inquiry whether he had seen 
the procession} answered^ that he had been among 
the mob; ** who prodigiously admired his royal high- 
aess's equipage.'' '^ And did they say nothing elael'' 
asked the ndoioey who was at this time a good deal 
talked ol^ firoBi his encmnbrances. 

**Ye8. One fellbw, looking at yonr epaulette, 
said, *Toai» what an amazing fine thing the prince 
has got <mhis shoulders!' ' A3r,' answeml the other, 
'fine enonfidi, and fine as it is it will soon be on our 
dbdUsrt.' ** The prince paused a moment, then 
looked Doyle in the face, and laughing, said, ^ Ah! 
Ikaow.where that hit came from, you rogue; that 
eooldbe nobody's hot yours. Come, take some wine." 

Ciamn, the celebrated Irish barrister, was a fre- 
quent giMtat the Pavilion, and all his recollections of 
itwete panegyricaL He said, and this atatime when 
his intiBicourae with courts, and neaily with life, was 
at an end; that, oonmdered as a test of colloquial 
liyeliness and wit, he had never met any thing supe- 
rior to the prince's table, and that the prince lumself 
was among the yery first there ; that he had never met 
aOT man who kept him more on the qm vive; and 
if his own habits mi^t have given him a little more 
]^actiee, the prince ** £airly li^pt up at saddle-skirts 
with him." 

8t. Leger, a showy Irishman, coming to London, 
andlieing extensivdly known from his connexions 
and manners, had availed himself of the hospitalities 
of whig and tory alike ; and on his first oinner at 
the PaviUon, was laughingly taken to task for his 
infiiifTimlnatf taste for the burgundy of both «idea« 

H2 
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lbs Iiiabiiian defended himself gaUantly^ i 
that he' saw no difference of principle in beMtfl 
burgundy ; but that, *4ove or drink where he wmI| ^ 
he would always adhere to his political firieiids.^ ^ - ^ 

*^SU Leger is quite right,^' said the princei^lft :. 
prtHBises like the prospectus of a newmpei^' '^ 
*C(pen to all partieSf but influenced by none.^ 




The Lewes races were thinly attended, in 
quence of a rainy day. The prince and a few pei- 
sons of rank were there, and underwent a drendhuyi 
On their return, some observatipn was made on the 
small number of noblemen on the course. ^I beg 
nardon,*^ said the prince; *^I think I saw a veqr 
handsome tprinklinff of the nobility." 

• 

The conversation turning on some new ccc e ntri* 
eity of Lord George Gordon, his unfitness for a mc^ 
leader was instanced in his suffering the ziotera of 
1780 to break open the gin-shops, and, in partkmlar, 
to intoxicate themselves by the plunder of langdale's 
great distillery, in Holbom. ''But why dUd not 
Langdale defend his property 1" was the question. 
''He had not the means,'^ was the answer. ''Not 
the means of defence !" said the prince ; " ask An- 
gek): he, a brewer, a fellow all his life long at cart 
andtterce." 

The prince's regiment were ejjt^thkg orders for 
Ireland. St Leger said that garrison duty in Dublin 
was irksome, and that country quarters 'were so 
squalid that they would destroy the lace and uni- 
fonns of the regiment, which, even then, were re- 
maikably rich. " WeU, then," said the prince, •« let 
them do their duty as dragoons, andtcour the country.** 

A heavy-heeled cavalry officer, at one of the 
Brighton balls, astounded the. room by the peculiar 
nnpretmateit of his dancing. A circle of arorigfated 
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hdies fluttered otrer to the prince, and iiiqiiiied» 
Iffwbat poeaibility they coula escape beinf truii« 
ufid out of the world by fliis formidable per- 
■amer. '* Nothmg can be done," aaid the prince, 
*MM9e the war it over: then he might have been 
•eat back to America as a republication of theitan^ 

HomeTooke was committed to prison on a ehar^ 
«f treason, which he bore so lofHaly, that he was said 
to have an intention of establismng regular club 
ffinners in the jail. 

'The parson had better give a masquerade, and 
iqpear as Tartiifife," said Sheridan. ** Nos a concert 
i»flie thing,** said the prince: ** Newgate is a capital 
piaee for a ketck dub." 

, Aeridan was detailing the failure of Foz*s match 
aUb. Miss Pulteney. ''I never thought that any thing 
wtald result from it,** said the prince. ^ Then," re- 

£ Sheridan, ** it was not for want of sighs : he sat 
3 her cooing like a turtle dove." 
*He never cared about it," said the prince ; '^he 
long ago that it was a c<n^ manqu^.^^ 



* 

At a later period, one of the newspapers quoted a 
ipsecii of Sir Joseph f orke, who, in his usiud good* 
knomed style, said, at some pid>lic dinner in win- 
^ <*that, for his part, in such society, he knew no 
Ifaence of politics or seasons. Am that a coal 
iM^ champaign, and good company might turn win- 
trinto simuner at any day of the year." 

^ Shakspeare and Sir Joseph agree," said the 
Hkc s 

** Now is the tvlnteroT oar dlMOQtent 
Ifade glorioiu tammer by Um Son of Torke? 

Cvril Jackson^s vidts to Brighton, the conver- 
nmquently turned on points of tileiatun* On 
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one occasion* the prince quoted a phrase 
Homer. Jackson doubted, the prince per 
" Well, then," said the old man, with the fr 
of fonncr preceptorship, " if that be the lin< 
hare |[0t it by heart to puzzle me : you ha\ 
rcUd It." "Let the Homer be brought," s; 
prince, " and now see if I have parroted it." 
Dook was brought, and he repeated half the pag 
memory. Jackson was deHghted. '' Ah !" s; 
'^I knew that you would be a scholar ; and it 
who made you one." 

Fox disliked Dr. Parr; who, however, w 
from personal admiration, or from the habit 
tlurough life humiliated his real titles to respect 
of fastening on the public favourites of the tin 
secuted him with praise. The prince saw a m 
per panegyric on Fox, evidently from the Dr.^ 
and on being asked what he thought of it, obt 
that ^ It reminded him of the famous epitaph c 
chiavers tomb,"- 

" Tanto nomini nuUam Par elogium." 

If English punning be a proscribed species ( 
though it bears, in fact, much more the charac 
the ^ chartered libertine," every where reprc 
and everywhere received; yet classical pun 
rank in all lands and languages. Burke^s \ 
the ^ divine right of kings and toastmasters,' 
jure de-vine — ^perhaps stands at the head of its 
But in an argument with Jackson, the prince 
ingly contended that trial by jury was as old 
time of Julius Caesar; and even that Caesa 
by it. He quoted Seutonius : " Jure caesus vid 

The late Sir William Curtis was equally I 
for his loyalty and his good living, his speech( 
his jovial visage ; in particular, that feature ' 
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gave Bardolph his fame, was the sign of many a 
banquet, as it was the theme of a good deal of cari- 
caturing and temporary pleasantry. The prince, 
locking over one of those caricatures, representing 
Sir William, with an exaggerated nose, going to 
die siege of Walcheren, and singing a parody on 
Black-eyed Susan; remarked, that he supposed 
his old friend. would succeed better as an orator 
than a poet, ibr — ** no man cut a greater figure in 
the rostrumJ^ 

St. Leger was repeating a fragment of a striking 
speech which Grattan had delivered at the Rotunda 
(a place of popular meeting in Dublin), in his par- 
liamentanr canvass. The colonel apologized for its 
want or the original eflfect, which ** belonged to the 
circumstances under which it had been spoken, — 
the place, the people, the speaker himself,*' ^c. 
" Yes," said the prince, " nothing will do for a speech 
of Grattan's but the ore Rotundor 

Among the adventures to which the prince's unre- 
stricted style of life exposed him, he was once 
robbed ; not by his friends or his household, for that 
seems to have been the daily occurrence with, at 
least, the lower ranks of both ; but by those profes- 
sional collectors of the streets, who, fifty years ago, 
made a midnight walk in London as perilous as a 
walk in Arabia. The prince and the Duke of York 
had remained till a late hour at one of the St. James's 
Street clubs, where the duke had played, .and, by an 
unusual fortune with that honest and open character, 
had won a considerable sum. The royal brothers 
got into a hackney-coach, and were driving down 
Hayhill, when the coach was suddenly stopped, the 
doors were thrown back, and the robbers, masked, 
presented their pistols : resistance would have been 
idle. The prince had a diamond wat-ch of ffreat 
\iilue, which he cleverly slipped undeT l\ie cxx^votk 
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and thus saved : but the duke was obliged to : 
all his winning; and. the robbers were so w 
tisfied with this prize, that tlie^ forgot the pi 
purse, closed the doors, and wished them a 
night. They had evidently been followed fire 
club-house, and, it was strongly suspected, b} 
of the gamesters themselves. On driving ( 
fHrince triumpluu[itly showed his purse. ^ Hi 
you contrive to keep itl" said the du^. *^ 
enough," answered the prince, drawing his 
from under the cushion ; ^ there is nothing lik 
ing the waU^ in the coach with one.** 

The leadipg barristers, Erskine, Adam, Pon 
Cvrran, Butler, and others, were frequent gu 
the Pavilion. The society of those accomj 
men speaks not slightly for the mtellect thai 
have eqoyed their company ; and innumerabh 
dotes mignt be told of their intercourse. 

ErSkine, always animated, full of conver 
and sportive, was then in the flower of his 
L^ by his original propensities to take the i 
the wluffs, and personallv attracted by Fox, E 
had enuMraced party with a vividness natiural 
character, and a sincerity new to his professior 
man, within memory, had so rapidly master 
difficulties of rising at the bar. His singul 
qjuence, boldness, and fervour broke down tl 
Tiers of that most jealous and repulsive of ] 
sions ; and, firom the moment of nis appear] 
was visibly marked for the highest success: 1 
solicited popularity than was carried on its she 
up to fame and fortune. The Dean of St. A 
case, the trials of Keppel, Hardy, and a succ 
of pUiers, made him tne idol at once of the 
and (the bar. By the power given to genius al( 
impiessing its own immortality on all that it to 
he turned the dry details of law into great 
lei;tQal and histonc records, exalted the concc 
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ite individuals into momiments of national free- 
, and raised on common and temporary topica^ 
9 of the richest trophies of forensic eloquence in 
affe or nation. 

wine, by the result of those extraordinary dis- 
s, was a benefactor to the whole state — ^to the 
"n, the government, and the people. The times 
! disturbed in both the earlier and later periods 
lose great orations. In the former, the people 

agitated by fears of the crown ; in the latter, 
rown was made jealous by fears of the people ; 
>gative in the one instance, and revolution in the 
', were the terrors on both sides. The success 
rskine's incomparable appeals to (he law showed 
eople that they had a sure defence in the last 
imity, and thus quieted their alarms. His effect 
le common sense of the people gradually quieted 
darms of the crown, which Imd been excited 
by the dread that revolutionary principles were 
ly vitiating the national allegiance. Erskine 
»d that those principles were but on the surface, 
the depths of the soil were of the same ancient 
generous mould ; and that the worst evil of the 
vas but the mixture of a few weeds foreign to the 
t, and certain to be soon extinguished and over- 
n by the native exuberance of the loyalty of 
and. 

th the common fate of lawyers, Erskine added 
ng to his legal distinctions by his appearance in 
iment. Locke, in his chapter on the association 
sas*, speaks of a man who, having leamed to 
i in a chamber where his trunk lay, could never 
vard dance where that trunk was not present 
pire his agility. Something of this fetter, per- 

clings to all men long accustomed to effort, 
il or bodily, in a peculiar place. The barrister, 
ted of the array of judge, jury, counsel, and 
ables, loses the sources of his oratory; the 

of his invention are stricken from under him ; 
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the spring-welLB of his fancy are dried up ; the land- 
scape^ adust as it is, on which his eye fixed with th» 
delight of a life of litigation, fills maX eye no more. 
He is the Arab of the desert ; his hand is against 
every man, and every man's hand against his ; but 
he must have the desert for his display : and thrown 
into the ** populous ways of men,*' the prince of 
plunderers is strange and helpless, a fugitive or a 
mendicant. Curran, the readiest and most versatile 
of human beings, a man whom it would seem im* 
possible to embarrass by circumstances, pathetically 
declared, that *• without his wig he was nothing." 
He said, that he felt not merely his barristerial phy- 
siognomy diminished, but his brains; he acknow- 
ledged the hand of another Delilah upon him, and 
the extinction of his faculties followed ttie ciuled 
honours of his brow. When the Dublin barristers 
were compelled to appear without their wigs in court, 
from the chamber where they were kept l^ing over- 
flowed by the river ; Curran, opening a cause, began, 
" My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, the counselfor 
the plaintiff is — what remains of me." 

But Erskine, liKe many characters of peculiar 
liveliness, had a morbid sensibility to the circum- 
stances of the moment, which sometimes strangely 
enfeebled his presence of mind : any appearance of 
neglect in his audience, a cough, a yawn, or a whis- 
per, even among the mixed multitude of the courts, 
and strong as he was there, has been known to dis- 
hearten him visibly. This trait was so notorious, 
that a solicitor, whose only merit was a remarkably 
vacant face, was said to be often planted opposite to 
Erskine by the adverse party, to yawn when the ad- 
vocate began. 

The cause of his first failure in the house was not 
unlike this curious mode of disconcerting an orator. 
He had been brought forward to support the falling 
fortunes of Fox, then struggling under the weight 
of the ** coalition." The " India Bill" had heaped 



^ kiiw's almost qpon hostilitf m the accumnliiUim 

rblic wrath ana grievance which the mlnisten 
wiih atich iDCUeM indnatiy been emplt^ed 
tanag [he year ia niaing ftif their own ruin. Fox 
flixd abroad Tor help | and Gordon, the member 
ir Portsmoutli, wuduplacadfr(mihiBborougli,and 
nkine was brought into the faouee, with no slight 
mph of liis pait7,tiid oeriube tome degree of 
ipty on tlie offKMte rioB. On the ni^t of his 
bt speed), Pitt, BTidently intending to rqdy, aat 
h pen and paper in hie hand, prepared to catch tfao 
nmetiia of this fonnidable uveisuy. Rewrote 
i word or two ; Enikiae proceeded ; but with eveiy 
'' Idditional sentence Pitt'e attention to the paper ro- 
'^ laxed ; bis look became mAre carelew ; ana be obri- 
'^ Msty b4!gan to think the orator less and less worthy 
.TJW hia attention. At fcngth, while every eye in the 
hiuse was fbteil open him, he, with a contemptuous 
smile, dashed the pen through tlie paper, and flung 
fcem on the floor. Enkine never recovered from 
ilia exprewloa of disdain; his voice faltered, he 
■tnjgried through tiw remainder of his speech, and 
sank mto his seat dlspiiited and shorn of his fame. 
But a mind of the saliency and variety of Erakine's 
^Dst have dietinfoiahed itself wherever it was de- 
termined on distiDOtiOD ; and it is impossible to be- 
lieve, liiat the master of the ifrave, dee(riy-reasoned, 
snd glowing elointenco of this great pleader, should 
not have been able to brin^r his gifts with him from 
Westminster-hall to the higher altar of parliamettt. 
l^re were timed when his efforts in the house re- 
miuded it of hia finest effusions at the bar. But 
those were rare. He obviously felt that his ^ace 
teas not in the legislature ; that no man can wisely 
hope for more than one kind of eminence ; and ex- 
cept upon some [arty emergency, he seldom spoke, 
and probably never with much expectation of public 
sflect. His later years lowered hia name ; by his 
Wlirement from active Ufe, he lost the habits forced 
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Upon him by professional and public rank ; and^iraiH 
dered through BOciety» to the close of his day8,t 
pleasant idler ; still the gentleman and the man of 
easy wit, but leaving society to wonder what hal 
become of the great orator, m what comer of tbi 
brain of this perpetual punster and stoiy-teller, iJm 
man of careless conduct and rambling conversatioiii 
had shrunk the ?lori6us faculty, that in better ^i^ 
flashed with such force and brightness ; what clow 
had absorbed the lightnings that had once alike pene* 
trated and illumined the heart of the British naticm* 
Erskine's well-known habit of talking of himselii 
often brought the jest of the table against him. He 
was once panegyrizing his own humanity: " There,** 
9aid he, *^ for instance is my dog ; I wish it to be 
happy in this lifCf I wish it to be happy in the other. 
Like the Indian, I Wish that wherever I may go m} 
faithful dog shall bear me company." *' And a coit 
foundedly taduch/ dog he would be,'* murmured Jekyll 

All the London world was amused by "Mingsfi 
retort on Erskine^ in one of those fits of laudation 
The trial was on some trivial question of a paten 
for a shoe^buckle. Erskine held up the buckle t< 
the jury, and hai-angued on " the extraordinary in 
genmty of an invention which would have astonishet 
and delighted past ages. How would my ancestors,^ 
said he, " have looked upon this specimen of dexte 
rity !*' From this point he started into a panegyrii 
on his forefathers. Mingay was counsel for the op 
posite side ; and concluded his speech with, — ^** Gen 
tlemen, you have heard a good deal to-day of m] 
learned friend's ancestors, and of their probabh 
astonishment at his shoe-buckle. But, gentlemen, ] 
can assure you their astonishment would have beei 
quite as great at his shoes and stockings.'^ 

The conversation at the Pavilion once tunied oii 
the choice of professions. After a number of opi- 
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nions in farour of the church, the army, and the other 
leadmg pursuits, Erskine pronounced for the bar, as 
** con<hicting to surer public distinctions than any 
other ;" rather loftily addincf, that " it was fitter for 
combining with noble blood than any of them, the 
army excepted.*^ The allusion was obvious ; and 
Cnrran, on being asked his sentiments, said, '* that he 
bad not the same reasons for cherishing the bar : he 
had brought to it no hereditary honours to foster ; he 
had no mfusion of noble blood to pour into it ; but 
he believed as much money, and as much vexation, 
coidd be earned at it as in any other profession. — 
For one thing, however," he gracefully added, " I must 
feel indebted to the bar, and that is, its having raised 
me Anom an humble origin into the society of persons 
of the highest merit, and introduced tne son of a 
peasant to the friendship of his prince*" 

Curran and Erskine had frequent opportunities of 
meeting; and must have looked on each other's 
powers with respect. But this foible of the English 
barrister sometimes shook the Irishman's philosophy. 
Grattan's name was mentioned ; and Erskine casu- 
ally asked what ^ he said of himself." ^ Said of 
himself!" was Curran's astonished interjection; — 
** nothing. Grattan speak of himself! Why, sir, 
Henry Grattan is a great man ; sir, the torture could 
not wrine a syUable of self-praise from Grattan, — 
a team of six horses could not drag an opinion of 
himself out of him. Like all great men, he knows 
the strength of his reputation, and will never con- 
descend to proclaim its march like the trumpeter of 
a puppet-show. — Sir, he stands on a national altar, 
and it is the business of us inferior men to keep up 
the fire and the incense. You will never see Grattan 
stooping to do either the one or the other." 

This sally may have been stimulated in some de- 
gree by one of those fits of irritability to which 
Utsran was liable i but no man could ue mot^ «iv» 
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titled to the praise than the speaker hinmfllf* Of 
coursey every man of vigorous faculties knowiUi. 
own powers, and knows them better than tlie wmU 
can. But no popular applause, and he was its idq^ 
no homage of his profession, and he was- the Mp 
knowledged meteor of the Irish bar, — and no adoii* 
ratioo of private society, and he was the deligfaf of 
the table, — could ever betray Curran into self-praise^ 

It must be supposed, that when he was thus sero- 
pulous in his own instance, he demanded no less re- 
serve from others. When Lord Byron rose into 
fame, Curran constantly objected to his talking of 
himself, as the great drawback on his poetry. 

" Any subject,** said he^ ** but that eternal one of 
seU^ I am weary of knowing onee a month the 
state of any man's hopes or fears, riffhts or wrongs. 
I should as soon read a redster of the weather, Uie 
barometer up so many inches to-day and down so 
many inches to-morrow. I feel skepticism all over 
me at the sight of agonies on ps^per, things that 
come as regular and as notorious as the full of the 
moon. The truth is, his lordship voeepsfor the pre$if 
and wipes his eyes mith the public" 

Curran, even when he found all the objects of his 
ambition broken up, and himself fixed in an unsuit- 
able and uncongenial office, while Ids whole party 
were enjoying the rewards of political success, — ^fixed, 
as he characteristically said, " in a garret-window to 
see the procession go by below," — ^rather laughed 
at his mischance, than contrasted it with his abUity. 
His services were matter of public record, and to 
those he appealed boldly : but his talents he left to 
be judged of by his countrjrmen, and to be replaced, 
if they could, by the ablest of a party which had 
betrayed and. defrauded the most brilliant mind of 
Ireland. 

Ah occasional ffuest, and a sufficienUy singular 
onSt was the Ina& Franciscan Arthur O'Leary; a 
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of ilraw foeidties and considerable knowledgre. 
Wm fait eemrity was as a pamphleteer, in a lon^ 
battlttpitfa Woodward, the aUe bishop of Cloyne, in 
IibIbA. on questions of the establishment ; in which 
bs mmnSty contrived to have what a f^nchman 
vodi radum as irietory, le$ rieun de son c6U. — One 
of Us vetorta to the bishop's argmnents against pur- 
gitoiTyWasa recommendation, that *^his lordship 
woQM be content to stop there; for he might go Jut' 
Aer ami fart worn.^ 

OliOaanr abounded in Irish anecdote, and was a 
naster oi jdeasant hnmour, rade enough, but novel 
and eharaeteristio. His chief claim, however, was, 
that he was no unskilful medium of intercourse 
between Ms church and the whigs ; and contributed 
in no riig^t degree to the popukoity of the prince in 
irdimd, 

Cnnran porofessed, that he kept up his acquaint- 
ance with O'Leary, in the hope that, as St. Francis 
oeeasionany holds the keys of paradise, he might let 
ium in. ** Better for you,** was the reply, *^ that he 
Aould keep the keys of the other plac^ that he 
migfat let yonotU.** 

An officer of remarkable stature was complaining 
at the princess table of the neglect of some memo- 
rial at the Horse Guards. O'Leaiy consoled him bjr 
observing, that '^ no gentleman ttwxi higher in the 
opinion ^his friends, and no man could lock damn 
on bins, at the Horse Guards or elsewhere." 

Sheridan said, that he considered claret the true 
pai^amentary wine for the peerage ; " for it miffht 
make a man sleepy or sick, but it never warmed his 
heart or stirred up his brains. Port, generous port, 
was for tiie commons ; it was for the business of 
life, it quickened the circulation and the fancy 
together. For his part, he never felt that he spoke 
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as he liked, until after a couple of bottles.** O^aw 
obsenred, that ^^this was .like a porter; he cioiifl 
never go steady without a /ood on his head.** .:.,j^ 

Another Irishman, introduced at this peiM lollM||i 
prince, was a memorable instance of the fowariif 
aoeident. This was O'Beiime, afterward bishap of <, 
Meath, in Ireland. He had been educated at 8t 
Omer's for the Roman Catholic priesthood. B»» 
turning to his college from a visit to his friends is 
Ireland, he happened to stop at the inn of some 
English village, so humble, that its whole stock of 
povisions was but one shoulder of mutton ; which 
ne immediately ordered for dinner. While it was 
preparing, a post-chaise with two gentlemen stojpped 
to change horses ; the roasting shoulder of muttoa 
attracted their appetites ; they had travelled soma 
distance, were weary, and they agreed that the next 
half-hour could not be better spent than in dining cm 
what they could get. 

But a new difficulty arose, on their being told, that 
the only dinner in the house belonged to a ** young 
Irish gentleman above-stairs." The travellers were 
at first perplexed; but after a little consultationt 
agreed with the landlady's idea, that the shoulder 
should be theirs ; but that, to save the credit of her 
house, the young Irishman should be invited to partake 
of it« She was despatched as ambassadress ; but 
returned, after an inefiectual attempt at persuasion, 
aimouncing that " the young gentleman was not to 
be softened ; but on the contrary, protested that no 
two travellers, nor ainr ten on earth, should deprive 
him of his dinner.*' This menacing message, liow- 
ever, was followed by the appearance of O'Beime 
himself, good-humouredly saying, that though he 
oould not relinquish the shoulder of mutton to any- 
body, yet " if they would partake of it with him, he 
woud be hai^ to have tneir cpmpany at dinner.** 

Tlie propoeaii was pleasantly'made and pleasantly 
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accepted. The party sat down ; the bottle went 
found; none of the three was deficient in topics; 
and before the evening closed, the travellers were 
80 much struck with me appearance and manners 
of their entertainer, then a very handsome young 
man, and always a very quick, anecdoticsd, and intel- 
ligent one, that they asked him, '* What he meant to 
do with himself in the world V* His destination 
for the Irish priesthood was immediately set down 
as altogether inferior to the prospects which might 
lie before his abilities in English life. On parting, 
the travellers gave him their cards, and desired him 
to call on them on his arrival in London. We may 
judge of his surprise, when he found that liis guests 
were no less personages than Charles Fox and the 
Duke of Portland ! 

Such an invitation was not likely to be declined. 
His two distinguished friends kept their promise 
honourably ; and in a short period O'Beime enjoyed 
all the advantages of the first society of the empire. 
What his graceful appearance and manners gained 
in the first instance, was kept by his literary acquire- 
ments and the usefulness of his services. He was 
for a considerable period on a confidential footing 
in the Duke of Portland's household, and much em- 
idoyed in the party negotiations of the time. Among 
his lighter labours were two dramas, from the 
F^ncl^ which he assisted the Dutchess of Devon- 
shire in translating and adapting for the stage; and 
of whose failure, for they seem to have been blown 
away Irv a tornado of criticism, the assistant gal- 
lantly bore the blame. But O'Beime had now 
securely fastened himself on prosperity, and " nei- 
ther domestic treason nor foreign levy," neither the 
check of a negotiation nor the overthrow of a drama, 
could uproot him. On Howe's conciliatory mission 
to America, O'Beime was sent with him as chaplain, 
and in some measure as secretary. The mission 
was flung into utter scorn by the Americans, as 
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every one predicted that it would be; but the chap- 
lain preached a famous sermon at New- York, and, 
brought home the only laurels of the embassy. 

On Lord FitzwiUiam's fatal appointment to Hw 
viceioyalty of Ireland, O'Beime accompanied him as 
chaplain and private secretary, and with the usual 

gromise of the first diocess. The viceroyalty lasted 
ut six months; yet six months which were lonf 
enough to lay the foundations of the rebellion. TbB 
alternate feebleness and violence of this brief go* 
vemment, of whose results the noble viceroy was pro- 
bably as unconscious as the babe unborn, made the 
change one of imperious necessity* Yet O'Beime 
escaped from the wreck ; floated where all was going 
down round him; and had scarcely reappeared in 
London, when he was raised to the peerase, and the 
opulent bishopric of Meath, valued at 8000?, a-year. 

Whether this accession of rank and wealth added 
equally to his happiness, is a graver question* It 
may well be presumed that they were not gained 
without envy, nor, at such a time, held without at- 
tack. His change of religion, though at an early pe^ 
riod of life, and on conviction, was not forgotten by 
his fellow-students at St. Omer^s, who were now 
scattered through Ireland as priests, < His political 
connexions were at an end ; their debt had been paid j 
and except a solitary letter from the Duke of Port 
land, his English intercourse was closed. The ipxrty 
fiercenesses of Ireland are always bitter in the degree 
Qf their unimportance; their patriotism tears the 
country with the passion and the impotence of chil. 
dren. And to this worthless and nameless strife was 
a man relegated, who had spent the flower of hie 
days in the first society of England, among women^ 
the "cjoiosures" of elegance and fashion ; in constant 
intercourse with men of first-rate ability and national 
influence ; and in the centre and living glare of those 
great transactions which moved all Europe, and 
which will shape its history for ages to comp* 
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llie iMlIesaiem natural to 8iich a life, rath^ 
te neceai^y for reform, urged him to a hasty re- 
finrm in his moceas. But there i« no operation more 
delicale, under any circumstances ; and no reliance 
on the value of his intentions could shield their prac- 
tiee from long and bitter animadversion. He died a 
few yean ago; after a career which might have 
made an instructiye and curious biography, and no 
bad mazfual of ^ the ait of rising in tbd world.** 



statements are given from pubHc rumour ; 

but the foct that O^Beime was the extmguisner of the 
''Gommefctal propositions,'* so well known in the 
history of the Irish legislature, in 1785, rests <m 
higher anthority* — ^Mimsters, for the purpose of equal- 
izing the system of trade, and diminishing-the re- 
fltricdoBson tbe commerce between England and Ire- 
land had transmitted a series of resolutions to the 
Irish viceroy, the Duke of Rutland; whose chief se- 
cretaiT, Mr. Orde, was the instrument of bringing 
them forward in ihe house. The measures were ad- 
vantageous ; for, in Grattan's language, who favoured 
them cm their introduction, '* They put an end to 
ddtH» they established Irish economy, and they made 
the Britini minister a guarantee to the integrity of 
the hoiue of commons and the economy of the 
Irish govemmemL*' The address was carried unani- 
moucfy. 

(VBeime was at that period occupied in writing 
on ocmimerdal subjects ; and a pamphlet, in which he 
examined the ^ propositions,** tnrew so strong a light 
on their disadvantages to the tradb of some of the 
ou^ports, that ministers began to be startled at their 
own measure. The propositions were accordingly 
letamed to Ireland modeled. But the Irish oppo- 
nents of covemment had now found a theme, and 
they nA& unsparing use of it. Flood, a man of 
great natural powers, highly cultivated, and who 
** winded the fierce democracy without a rival,** until 
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the spirit of Mammon came over him, and in an 
deserved pension he bmied his fame and his fa 
ties together, was vehement in his reprobation 
the measm-e. He charged it with overthrowing 
independence of Ireland. " ITie British parlian 
has declared,'* said he, "that the laws of Bri 
commerce shall be adopted in Ireland. There is 
one thing more for the British parliament to decl 
— that there shall be a slave-trade in Ireland I ' 
freedom of our constitution is necessary to sup 
the freedom of our trade. But if a parlian 
could be so pr^igcUe, so base as to attempt 
liberty — (here Fitzgibbon, afterward Lord Clare, 
ehief organ of the Irish government, contemptuoi 
cheered.) " I ask yow," exclaimed Flood, raising 
tone, ^ may it not be attempted t But my voice s 
be heard at the extremities of the land. My 1: 
and my heart are independent. My fortune is ii 
pendent of prince or people. I am content to 1 
fellow-subject with my countrymen ; but I will 
be their fellow-slave. That man shall not descen 
the grave in peace who would destroy the freedon 
my country." 

The menace was characteristic, and perfectly 
telligible ; but nothing could fall lighter on Fitz 
bon, who was as fearless in the field as he was hauj 
in the cabinet, insolent in the house, and t3nrann 
every where else ; and who, being a good swo: 
man and a capital shot, was in all points a first-] 
Irish attomey-generaL 

But if Flood lashed the contrivers of the measi 
Grattan thundered and lightened on the meaa 
itself. « Contemplate for a moment," exclaimed 
nervous orator, **the powers this bill presumes 
perpetuate j^a perpetual repeal of trial by jury 
perpetual repeal of the great charter ; a perpel 
writ of assistance ; a perpetual felony to str&e 
exciseman. 

**The late Chief-Baron Burgh, speaking oa 
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IkJU justly said, 'You give to the dipping 
It you should deny to the sceptre.' 

• • ♦ * • 

dd the parliament of England covenant to 
« your lawst Could she covenant that 
reland should command^ and that old £ng- 
ould obey ? If such a proposal to England 
3achery, in Ireland it cannot be constitution, 
i the authority on which the revolution rests, 
says, in his chapter on the Abolition of Go- 
^t, that • The transfer of legislative power is 
ition of the state, not a transfer.' 
IS I congratulate this house and myself, that 
I of the blessings of the British constitution, 
annot perish of rapid mortality^ — ^not die in 
k^ the men who should protect her. Any 
;h would destroy the liberty of the people is 
m from the womb. Men may put down the 
ause for a season ; but another year will see 
d institution of parliament shaking off the 
I reascend in all its pomp and plenitude." 
an then turned to the prohibitions, and smote 
1 a memorable passage. — ^*'See now, what 
;ain by compensation. A covenant not to 
iyond the Cape of Good Hope or the Straits 
illan ! This is not a surrender of the politi- 
Lts of the constitution, but of the natural 
3f man, — not of the privileges of parlia- 
ut of the rights of nations : not to sail beyond 
« of Good Hope or the Straits of Magellan, 
il interdict ! Not only European settlements, 
tral countries excluded ; and God's providence 
t in the most opulent boundaries or creation! 
iterdicts go to particular places, for local rea^ 
ecause they belong to certain European 
but here are neutral regions forbidden, and a 
•escribed to the Irishman in the open sea. 
nterdicts go to a determinate period of time ; 
e is an eternity of restraint ! You are to have 
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no trade at all during the existence of any comp 
and no free trade to those countries after its ex 
tion. This resembles rather a judgment of God 
Kaactofthe legidcUuref whether you measure i 
immensity of space or infinity of duration, and 
nothing human c^nnU it but its presumption,^ 

It has been the habit of late years to scoff at 
eloquence ; but let the scoffers produce among % 
selves the equal of this passage, or of a tho\ 
others that still live in the records of the fallei 
liament of Ireland. The meager and affected 
which has at length so univer^ly pervaded tl 
partments of public speaking — ^parliament, bai 
pulpit — shrinks with natural jealousy from the 
niftcence and native power c^ this great facull 
appeal to the understandings of all men alike ; v 
excellence was, that, at once enriched and ir 
rated by the noblest imagination, it awoke the r 
not less than the feelings ; and even in its mos 
tastic decoration, lost nothing of its original stre 
It was ornamented ; but its force was no more 
floeil to its ornament, than the solid steel c 
(JrtHJk helmet to its plumage and sculptures, 
tan and Curran in Ireland, Sheridan and 1 
in Uiis coimtry, were among the most logic 
ai^akers ; their finest illustrations were oi5y 
jHJwerfid arguments. The gold and jewels oi 
scentre which they waved over the legislature 
such undisputed mipremacy, only increasec 
weight and substantial value of the emblem. 

The obnoxious resolutions were withdrawr 
tlio house was in an uproar of applause. C 
finished a speech, full of every attribute of on 
with a fine peroration. 

** ITie bill is at an end. The cloud that had bee 
lecting so long, and threatening to break in ter 
and ruin on our heads, has passed harmlessly a 
llie siege that was drawn round the constit 
Is raised, and the enemy are gone : Juvat ire e 
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oMtroo We may now go abroad without fear» 
•aoe the dangers from which we have eac«ped» 
was drawn me line of circumvallation that cut 
for ev^er from the eastern world, and there the 
{ponding one that enclosed us from the west.** 
rater now adverted to the principal members 
ad contributed to the defeat of the measure, 
w words, which, from their locality, produced 
ctric effect on the whole eager assemblage. 
3re,^ said he, pointing to Mr. ConoUy, a coun- 
OLtleman of great pubhc influence, and brother- 

to the Duke of Leinster, ''Here stood the trust}' 
3r on his old station, the mast-head, and gave 
gnal. Here stood Mr. Flood, the collected 
m of the state, explaining your weakness and 
trength, detecting every ambuscade, andpoint- 
the masked battery that was brought to bear 
shrine of freedom ; and here, Mr. Grattan was 
ng an eloquence almost more than human ; in- 
a;, forming, directing, animating to the great 
ses of your salvation.'' 

i introduction of a doubt of the legislative inde- 
nee of Ireland into one of the resolutions, had 
ced the result of overthrowing the whole. 
her this were accident, or ^as is more probable) 
3t dexterity, the purpose oi the English govem- 
was answered. It was even more than an- 
id ; for the withdrawal of the resolutions raised 
•pularity of the minister in Ireland. Thus the 
ment exulted in the Hibernian triumph of g'atVi- 

loss; and the English administration were 
ed from the burden of a measure which might 
deeply shaken their popularity at home. But 
Lspirer of this piece of unwilling wisdom was 
rne. 

ire was still a little appendix to the debate ; 
itzgibbon having said, with his usual inso- 

" that if Ireland sought to quarrel with Great 
n, she was a besotted nation ; and that Great 

K 
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Britain was not easily roused nor easily appeased^ 
adding the still more offensive remaik, ** tluUIreliim 
was easily roused^ and easily appeased f* this ezttiM 
official taunt raised a storm of indignation. Tll^ 
whole opposition demanded an apology; which wat 
tardUy made by Fitzgibbon's proud heart, in Htm 
shape of an explanation. But Curran was not tA 
be so pacified. He had been bruised by the attm^ 
ney-general*s official superiority in the courts, and In 
took a fierce delight in inflicting vengeance on him 
where his precedency went for nothing. He riom 
pounced upon the oppressor, tore his character bi 
pieces, and declared that — ^** the •libel which he haid 
so contumeliously ventured to fix on Ireland, was in 
his own person a truth ; that he was easily rmutd and 
easily put domn..''^ The result was a duel ; in wbid 
the parties fired without effect. But the hatred dii 
not pass away with the rencounter. Fitzgibbon, oi 
leaving the ground, said, with imchivalric bittemeaa 
" Well, Mr. Curran, vou have escaped for this time.* 
Curran retorted witn severer pungency — ^*' If I did 
it was no fault of yours, sir ; you took aim eno/ueh.^ 
The hostility continued through life, in the house 
and out of the house. Fitzgibbon rose to the summit 
of his profession, and was, in a few years after 
Lord Chancellor. But he. had not the magnanimit) 
to forget in the chancellor what he had suffered ii 
the lower grades of office. The " king did not for 
give the injuries of the Duke of Orleans ;" powei 
seemed only to reinforce his hostility ; and uurrai 
constantly charged him with laboxuing to crush, bj 
the weight of the bench, the antagonist whom he 
could not overcome by his talents. But never man 
less consulted his own ease, than the chancellor by 
this per\'ersion of authority. His adversary was not 
to be extinguished ; the contest only roused him intc 
the keener exertion of his great abilities. On all 
occasions Curran smote or stung him; and the 
whole annals of vindictive oratory probably con- 
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tain nothing more excoriating, more utterly tear- 
ing off the skin, and steeping the nak«>d nerve in 
poison, than Currants celebrated invective on Lord 
Glare, in his speech before the privy council of 
Ireland. 

The prince was fond of manly sports ; and cricket 
vas often played in the lawn before the Pavilion, and 
the dinner which followed was served in a markec. 
On one of those occasions, the Duke of York and 
Sheridan fell into dispute on some point of the game. 
The day was ^ a burning day in the month of Sep- 
tember,^ the wine had gone round rapidly, and the 
disputants, who had heated themselves with play, and 
were both at all times easily affected by wine, began 
to attract the notice of the table. Shendan at length 
anmly told the duke, ** that he was not be talked out 
of his opinion there or any where else, and that at play 
all men were on a- par.'^ The blood of the Bruns- 
wicks flamed, and the duke was evidently about to 
make some peculiarly indignant reply; when the 
prince stood up, and addressed them both. 

The narrator of the circumstance, a person of rank, 
who was present, himself one of the most attractive 
public speakers of the day, has often declared, that 
ne never, on any occasion, saw an individual sud- 
denly called on acquit himself with more ability. 
The speech was of some length, ten or fifteen 
minutes ; it was alternately playful and grave, ex- 
pressed with perfect self-possession, and touching on 
the occurrences of tlie game, the characters of both 
disputants, and the conversation at the table, with 
the happiest delicacy and dexterity. The prince 
made a laughing apology for Sheridan's unlucky 
use of the plurase, " on a par," by bidding his bro- 
ther remember, that the impressions of school were 
not easily effaced, that Dr. Parr had inflicted learn- 
ing upon Sheridan, and that, like the lover in the 
"Wonder,** who mixes his mistress' name with 
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every thing, and calls to his valet, ^ roast me theis 
Violantes;" the name of Parr was uppermost in She- 
ridan's sleep : he then ran into a succession of sport- 
ive quotations of the word par, in the style of— ^ Lh- 
derepar impar, equitare in arundine longA ;^ until the 
speech was concluded in general gayety, and the dis- 
pute was thought of no more. 

Biography has, at least, not flattered Sheridan* 
Some of the writers of his life-have evidently thouefat, 
the more libel the more truth ; and even his ablest 
biographer has suffered the clouds on Sheridan's 
moral character to spread to his intellectual. 

But where, in the whole compass of literature, 
shall we look for wit equal, not merely to what 
might be collected from the mass of Shendan's dra- 
matic eflforts, but to that of any one of them. . Con- 
greve is the only dramatist who approaches him in 
variousness and grace of dialogue. But in wit, in 
the power of condensing and refining language until 
it sparkles, those alone who read Congreve with a 
view to the comparison can conceive his inferiority. 
There is, probably, more of the essence of wit in a 
single scene of the " School for Scandal" than in 
all that Congreve ever wrote. The facility and 
playfulness of Vanbrugh's dialogue were often 
praised by Sheridan, as a model for the stage. Bui 
Vanbnigh is content with humour, seldom aims a1 
wit, and still seldomer reaches his aim. If we are 
to be told that Sheridan often covered the margin of 
his paper with facetiae, reserved to be used on fur- 
ther occasion ; what is this, more than the evidence 
that his fancy teemed faster than he required its ofl- 
spring, that his vein was redundant, and that he de- 
posited on the margin of his ijianuscript the thoughtfi 
which he could not crowd into his already crowded 
dialogue ? The true test of the rarity and vigoui 
of his talent is, how much has it done — how imme^ 
Burably has it distanced all rivalship in its time— 
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kow dim is the prospect of a successor ; and with 
idiat native and perpetual enjoyment, the public, 
ifter the lapse of half a century, still look upon 
the polished and attic structure of the ^ School for 
Scandal.^ 

Unhappily, this opinion must be limited to its wit. 
The moral, the characters, and the plot belonged 
to a state of public manners which no man of deco- 
rous feelings can desire to see revived. Sheridan^s 
life furnished only one more of the melancholy 
instances of talent rendered useless, and great op- 
portunities turned into shame and suffering, by the 
want of qualities, higher than wit, and crowning the 
head of man with honours more enduring than the 
wreaUis of genius. But let justice be done; let 
him have upon liis tomb the prize for which he toiled, 
and for which, neither living nor dead, has he found 
a competitor. 

But it will be fully allowed, that Sheridan, of whom 
it was said that " he never kept a receipt nor a key," 
was as careless in the abandonment or the appropria- 
tion of wit, as of money. His seizure of the quaint 
expression of Sir Philip Francis on the unlucky 
peace of Amiens, — ** This is a peace which every- 
one will be pleased with, but no one will be proud 
of," — is well known ; though perha.ps the winding up 
of the anecdote is not equally public. — Sir Philip, on 
learning Sheridan's use of his apothegm, looked 
upon himself as not a little injured, and said, "Ay, 
that is the way with the whigs ; those fellows suck 
me.'* Sheridan's reported answer was, " You may 
tell Sir Philipr that I, for one, am weaiud long ago ; 
but I think he would make an excellent dry-nurse.^^ 

Sheridan's ruin was ambition; and the ruin began 
at his first step into hfe. He launched into an expen- 
diture beyond his means ; coped with men of ten 
times his fortune, for the first year ; and before it was 
over, was in debt for the rest of his days. His care- 
lessnesB was systematic ; for he openly professed, 
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B8 his maxim, that ^ debt, though an inoonfiemeiiaif 
was no disgrace." The next rock on which ttp 
fatal ambition drove him was parliament At 
attempting to combine the two characters of fltagB 
proprietor and statesman, he lost the advantages dl 
both ; the emoluments of the stage vanished firoill' 
the touch of a man whose soul was in the hIiiujiMI 
of party ; while the substantial honours of mS fci 
life were hopeless to one hourly perplexed by tii# 
task of stage management, and perpetualljr driven l# 
extremity by the shattered finances of his theabtr 
By adopting the firm resolution to abandon either 
career, he might have made himself opnlent and 
eminent in the other : for such were the superabnD^ 
dant powers of his mind, that nothing but a steady 
determination was wanting, to have given him enu* 
nence in any pursuit within the reach of genius. 

Yet few men could plead such excuses for paiiia^* 
mentary ambition. Of all the great speakers of a 
day fertile in oratory, Sheridan had the most coil* 
spicuous natural gifts. His figure, at his fh^t intn> 
duction into the house, was manly and striking ; liis 
countenance singularly expressive, when excited by 
debate ; his eye large, black, and intellectual ; and 
his voice one of the richest, most flexible, and most 
sonorous, that ever came from human lips. Pitt*s 
was powerful, but monotonous; and its measuied 
tone often wearied the ear. Fox's was all confusion 
in the commencement of his speech ; and it required 
some tension of ear throughout to catch his words. 
Burke's was loud and bold, but unmusical ; and his 
contempt for order in his sentences, and the abrupt- 
ness of his grand and swelling conceptions, that 
seemed to roll through his mind like billows before 
a gale, often made the defects of his delivery more 
striking. But Sheridan, in manner, gesture, and 
voice, had every quality that coidd give eflfect to 
eloc^uence. 

Pitt and Fox were listened to with profound le* 
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and in silence, broken only b^ occasional 
i ; but from the moment of Shendan's rising, 
was an. expectation of pleasure, which to his 
ijB was seldom disappointed. A low murmur 
vmess ran round the house ; every word was 
3d for, and his first pleasantry set tlie whole 
ilage on a roar. Sheridan was aware of this ; 
8 l^en heard to say, '* that if a jester would 
36 an orator, yet no spneaker could expect to 
ular in a full house, without a jest ; and that 
ays made the experiment, good or bad ; as a 
rave him the country gentlemen to a man." 
a remarkable instance of the advantages of 
id place to an orator, that his speeches on 
gs's trial, which were once the wonder of the 

and which Pitt, Fox, and Burke loaded with 
IS panegyric, are now scarcely reckoned among 
lunate efforts. With the largest allowance for 
»r policy, it is impossible to doubt that the 
s of Uie panegyric were to a great extent sin- 
or that the nation at large hailed those 
es as the most consummate work, the twelfth 

of modem eloquence. Yet Sheridan's total 
sness, if not cautious suppression, of them, 
that his sagacity was perfectly awake to their 
alue ; and the remnants which have come 

us appear memorable for nothing but their 
s in bewildering the senatorial understanding, 
luding the national sense of justice. 

in the house he was always formidable ; and 

1 Pitt's moral or physical courage never shrank 
nan, yet Sheridan was the antagonist with 
he evidently least desired to come into colli- 
nd with whom the collision, when it did occur, 
' the most fretful nature. Pitt's sarcasm on 
s a theatrical manager, and Sheridan's severe 
Jy justified retort, are too well known to be 
jpeated ; but there were a thousand instances 
t ** keen encounter of their wits," in which 
I was more involved than party. 
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" I leave,'' said Pitt, at the conclumon of sniltidpj 
of this kind; ''1 leave the honourable ^feaaSikati 
what he likes so well, the woman's. prf\ilege—^" 
last word." Sheridan started up : ^ I am peil 
sensible," said he, *'of the favour which the 
honourable gentleman means, in offering mo a _ 
lege so peculiarly adapted to himself ; but I mn8tb0| 
leave to decline the gift. I have no Mrish for the U#- 
word : 1 am content with having the Icut argtanady 

But he sometimes aimed a more sweeping blow» 
and assailed the minister with his whole power. In' 
a speech on the suspension of the habeas coipusacti ' 
in the disturbances of 1795, after detailmg diB 
sources of the popular irritability, he drew Pitt's pofs* 
trait to his face ; of course, in the overcharged &^ 
lours of a political enemy, but with great keennesa 
and dexterity of exaggeration. 

'* I can suppose the case," said he, " of a haughty 
and stiff-necked minister, who never mixed in a po- 
pular assembly, and who had therefore no common 
feeling with the people, no knowledge of the mode 
in which their intercourse is conducted ; who wa» 
not a month in the ranks of this house before he was 
raised to the first situation ; and though on a footing 
with any other member, was elevated with the idea 
of a fancied superiority. Such a minister can have 
no communication with the people of England but 
through the medium of spies and informers ; he is 
unacquainted with the mode in which tiieir senti- 
ments are expressed ; he cannot make allowance for 
the language of toasts and resolutions adopted in 
the convivial hour. Such a minister, if be lose 
their confidence will bribe their hate ; if he disgust 
them by arbitrary measures, he will not leave them 
till they are conipletely bound and shackled ; above 
all, he will gratify the vindictive spirit of apostacyi 
by prosecutmg all who dare to espouse the came 
which he has betrayed; and he will not desist, till 
he has buried in one grave, the peace, the glory, and 
the independence of England." 
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But the effect of those vehement appeals was sin- 
gnlarly heightened by the orator's facility of turning 
at once from the severe to the ludicrous, and by ^e 
flashings of his wit giving force and distinctness to 
his deepest-toned pictures of national calamity. In 
allusion to the state trials of 1794, he contemptuously 
saidy ^ that he never pretended to preternatural va- 
lonr, and that, having but one neck to lose, he should 
be as sorry to find his undergoing the operation of 
the lamp-post, as any honourable gentleman in that 
house ; but that he must confess he felt himself con- 
siderably cheered by the discovery that the danger 
existed all within the vision of the treasury bench. 
He could not help thinking, with the chief-justice, 
that it was much in favour of the accused, that they 
had neither men, money, nor zealJ*^ 

He then ridiculed the f(&ars of government. "I 
own," said he, "that there was something in the 
case, quite enough to disturb the virtuous sensibilities 
and loyal terrors of the right honourable gentleman. 
But so hardened is this side of the house, that our 
fears did not much disturb us. On the first trial one 
pike was produced. That was, however, withdrawn. 
Then a terrific instrument was talked of, for the an- 
nihilation of his majesty's cavalry ; it appeared, upon 
evidence, to be a tetotum in a window in Sheffield. But 
I had forgot, there was also a camp in a back shop ; 
an arsenal provided with nine muskets ; and an ex- 
chequer containing the same number of pounds, ex- 
actly nine, no, let me be accurate, it was nine pounds 
and one had shilling. 

On the rumours of the Scottish conspiracy, — 
** There is now," exclaimed he, " but one way of wis- 
dom and loyalty, and that is panic. The man who is 
not panic-struck is to be incapable of conunon sense. 
My honourable friend (Windham) has acquired this 
new faculty, and has been a sage on the new plan 
above a week old. Another friend (Bivke) was in- 
fpired in the same fortunate manner. He has been 
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BO powerfully affected, that he saw in the sky nothii 
biiicloucU on the earth nothing but a bleak oppa 
tion. where there was not a politic bush or a shr 
to shelter him from the comings tempest. But 
htf luckily taken refuge in the ministerial gabardu 
vhere* I hope, he may find security from the stoni 
— •- The alarm had been brought in with great poi 
and circumstance on a Saturday morning. At nig 
the Duke of Richmond stationed himself, amc 
other curiosities, at the Tower ! and a great mun 
pal officer, the lord mayor, made a discovery in 
east. He had found out that there was in Com 
a debating society, where people went to buy treat 
at sixpence a-head : where it was retailed to th 
by inch of candle ; and five minutes, measured 
the glass, were allowed to each traitor to perfi 
his part in overturning the state. — ^In Edinburgh 
insurrection was planned ; the soldiers were tc 
corrupted ; and this turned out to be — ^by giving 
pence for porter. Now, what the scarcity qf tru 
MUiy ^ "• '^«' country I cannot tell, but it does 
strike me that the system of corruption had b 
carried to any great extent. Then, numbers \ 
kept in pay, they were drilled in dark rooms b 
lergeant in a brown coat, and on a given signal t 
treie to sally from the back parlour and overturn 
constitution.'* 

His Quotations from the classics were often hai 

TVie allusion to the motto of the Sun newspa 

^itteh had been commenced under ministerial pat 

^,was universally cheered.—" There was one 

|giapMticular, said to be the property of mem 

ig«iih0we, which had for its motto a garbled 

^^taittifiil mtence, when it might-, with n 

s. m|Wyikit|r nniiii assumed the whole : 

whi ■■■■■■^■fiewBfktaoni 

he h-. ^P*"" ygf* *— ° * *M<«w tomultM 

11^ n,i ••■■i>i"""«"|i"i«op«tatu«ietoerebeU8,'» 

the mai. 
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The prince, himself remarkable for his dexterity 
in telling a story, was fond of collecting instances 
of the whim and humour of the Irish peasantry. 
One of those was — ^the history of Morgan Prussia. 

Morgran, the gay and handsome son of a low Irish 
fanner, tired of home, went to take the chances of 
the world, and seek his fortune. By what means he 
tra? ersed England, or made his way to France, is 
not told. But he at length crossed France also, and, 
probably without much knowledge or much care 
whether he were moving to the north or the south 
pole, found himself in the Prussian territory. This 
was in the day of the first Frederic, famous for his 
tall regiment of guards, and for nothing else ; ex- 
cept his being the most dangerous compound of fool 
and madman among the crowned heads of the Con- 
tinent. He had but one ambition, that of inspecting 
twice a-day a regiment of a thousand grenadier?, not 
one of whom was less than six feet and a half high. 
Moigan was an Irish giant, and was instantly seized 
by me Prussian recruiting sergeants, who forced him 
to volunteer into the tall battalion. This turn of fate 
was totally out of the Irishman's calculation ; and 
the prospect of canying a musket till his dying day 
on the Potsdam parade, after having made up his 
mind to live by his wits, and rove the world, more 
than once tempted him to think of leaving his mus- 
ket and his honour behind him, and fairly trying his 
chance for escape. But the attempt was always 
found impracticable; the frontier was too closely 
watched, and Morgan still marched up and down the 
Potsdam parade with a disconsolate heart; when 
one evening a Turkish recruit was brought in : for 
Frederic looked to nothing but the thews and sinews 
of a man, and the Turk was full seven feet high. 

*• How much did his majesty give for catching that 
heathen 1" said Morgan to his corporal. " Four hun- 
dred doUarSi'' was the answer. He burst out into an 
exclamation of astonishment at this waste of lo^^l 
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treasure upon a Turk. ** Why, they cannot 
for less," replied the corporal. " What a pity mi]- 
five brothers cannot hear of it !" saidMoi^fan, ** I flii 
a dwarf to any one of them, and the £iound of hilf ) 
the money would bring them all over immediat^'j 
As the discovery of a tall recruit was the weU-1 
road to favouritism, five were worth at least a 
of colours to the corporal ; the conversatloh was*] 
mediately carried to the sergeant, and from 
through the gradation of officers to the coloneli 
who took the first opportunity of mentioning it 19 
the king. The colonel was instantly ordered to 
question Morgan. But he at once had lost all me- 
mory on the subject. — ** He had no brothers ; he had 
made the regiment his father and mother and rela- 
tions, and there he hoped to live and die.** But he 
was urged still more strongly, and at length con- 
fessed, that he had brothers, even above the regi* 
mental standard, but that '' nothing on earth coidd 
stir them from their spades." 

After some time, the king inquired for the five re- 
cruits, and was indignant when he was told of the 
impossibility of enlisting them. '' Send the fellow 
himself," he exclaimed, "and let him bring them 
back." The order was given, but Morgan was 
" broken hearted at tiie idea of so long an absence 
from the regiment." He applied to the colonel to 
have the order revoked, or at least given to some one 
else. But this was out of the question, for Frede- 
ric's word was always irrevocable ; and Morgan, with 
a disconsolate face, prepared to set out upon his mis- 
sion. But a new difficulty struck him. " How was 
he to make his brothers come, unless he showed 
them the recruiting money 1" This objection was at 
last obviated by the advance of a sum equal to about 
three hundred pounds sterling, as a first instalment 
for the purchase of his family. Like a loyal grena- 
dier, the Irishman was now ready to attempt anything 
for his colonel or his king, and Morgan began hie 
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jODniey. Bat» as he was stepping out of the gates 
m I^Dtsdam, another difficulty occurred; and he 
Mnmed to tell the colonel, that of all people exist- 
[i k§, the Irish were the most apt to doubt a traveller's 
i^/Uffft they being in the habit of a good deal of exer- 
in that style themselves; and that, when he 
' ~ go back to his own country and tedl them of 
teapital tr^itment and sure promotion thata soldier 
; with in the guards, the probability was, that they 
imdd langhinhis face. As to the money, ** there 
vera some who would not scruple to say that he stole 
it, or tricked some one out of it But, undoubtedly, 
when they saw him walking back only as a conunon 
•oMier, he was sure that they would not believe a 
n^Qabiey let him say what he would, about rising in 
tae service." 

' Tlie ejection was intelligible enough, and the 
«flloiiel represented it to l^deric, who, doubly 
ontnigeous at the delay, swore a grenadier oath, 
Qidraed Morgan to be made a sous ^ficier^ or upper 
sergeant, and, with a sword and epaulette, sent him 
i&BtanUy across the Rhine to convince his five bro- 
tiuro of the rapidity of Prussian promotion. Mor- 
fan flew to his home in the County Carlow, de« 
Spited the firesides for many a mile round with 
kis having outwitted a king and a whole battalion 
of flrsnadiers, laid out his recruiting money on land, 
sad became a man of estate at tl:^ expense of the 
Ihnsnan treasury. 

One ceremony remains to be recorded. Once a 
TMur, on the anniversary of the dav in which he left 
madam and its giants behind, he climbed a lull 
inUun a short distance of his house, turned him- 
«tf in the direction of Prussia, and, with the 
BKMi eontemptuous gesture which he could con- 
trira, bade good-by to his majesty 4 The rust was 
loqg a great source of amusement, and its hero, like 
•tfupr heroes, bore through life the name earned by 
to SiZploitf Morgan Pruuitu 

L 
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Burke was among the eailiest Mends 
prince ; and his admirable talents, sincere 
and inexhaustible zeal in whatever cause hels 
took, made him ons of the most valuable 
and advisers that his royal highness could 
found in the empire. No individual in the 
mory of the house, had risen to such sudden; 
as Burke ; if the difficulties of his first yf 
taken into consideration. Pitt's youth was 
tained by his hereditary renown, at a time 
to be the son of Chatham was a passport to 
honours. His early official rank also gave an efr '-- 
traordinary weight to his authority as a speaker; \ 
and when the house listened at once to eloquent ^ 
language and the sentiments of the first minister ^ 
of the crown, the impression was complete. 

Fox had the same advantage of hereditary renown: . . 
for, if Lord Holland was an inferior orator to Chat- ^ 
ham, he still was a speaker of distinguished acate" 
ness, force, and knowledge, and the most daring and . 
able antagonist of that great man which the house ! 
had witnessed. 

Fox, too, as the head of opposition, had a species 
of official weight, scarcely less than that of the mi- 
nister. He was the oracle of a party which might, 
witMn twenty-four hours, be masters of the govern- 
ment ; and the most common declaration from the 
lips of the leader must be received with the atten- 
tion due to the public will of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land. 

But Burke had nothing to depend upon but him- 
self; he possessed none of the powerful levers of 
English birth and connexion, to raise him above the 
natural obstacles that in all lands obstruct the stran- 
ger. Of all helpless beings, an Irishman cast loose 
into the streets of London, at that day, was the most 
helpless. The Scotchman clung to some lucky emi- 
grant from the north colonized in the fat fertility of 
London; or found protection in his national name^ 
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dently worked his passage to fortune* But 
hman landed in the metropolis, as if he landed 
■hores of Africa ; he was on terra firma^ 
more — the earth produced no fruits to him \ 
iscape showed him nothing hut a desert ; and 
L piece of no common good fortune, if his first 
il embrace were not from a brotherhood of 
, and his final residence were not in a dun- 
is period but little intercourse subsisted be- 
the two countries. They talked of each other 
If the world lay between. To England, Ire- 
is what Sicily was to the Greek — a land of 
\TS and marvels, of rebellious grants and des- 
tiazards, that made the sleek skin of England 
to its extremities. To Ireland, England was 
of inordinate prejudice and eternal gloom; 
able only for license at home and ambition 
; lavishing her vindictiveness on Ireland in 
lal visitations of super-subtle secretaries and 
eroys ; in unintelligible acts of parliament, and 
irithout mercy and without end; yet, never- 
, having certain paths knee-deep in gold-dust 
gallant adventurers who were bold enough to 
i chance of being starved or hanged in the dis- 
• 

romance on both sides has been much cooled 
e and knowledge. England is no more the El 
), nor Ireland the Cyclops' cave : the peaceful 
importations of her ten thousand paupers and 
ndred representatives, show the generosity 
hich the sister-country can part with her popu- 
for the sake of the empire ; and the zeal with 
the importation of both is welcomed here 
that England is not to be outdone in the mag- 
3us virtues. 

le had scarcely entered the house when he 
.11 eyes upon him. He was marked out for 
ice, from his first speech. ^ A young Irishman 
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has jmrt i^pypea^red here, who astonishes eveiy b o dy br 
his infonnation and eloquence,*' was FitxpBMm 
account of h^ to his correspondent in Ireland. 

Parliament was Sheridan's undoing; for it excited 
his vanity, already too headstrong; prevented hiai 
ftom making any rational effort to restore his fti^ 
tune, already falling iiito decay; and by its tempM 
tionJB alike to the peculiar secies of indolence lri| 
the peculiar species of exertion which Sheridan mtim 
unwisely loved, led him from one evil to another, 
until his fate was decided. 

To Sheridan, parliament, in its best day, was but a 
larger club, where he found a ready entertainment, 
an easy fame, irregular hours, and a showy, amusing, 
and various society, always willing to receive his 
jest, and to repay it with applause. Thus he flut- 
tered through hfe, as the moth roimd the candle, con- 
tinually wheeling closer to ruin ; until his flight was 
scorched at last, and he dropped, like the insect, 
withered and wingless, to writhe on the ground in 
misery for a while., and die. 

But Burke was created for parliament. His mind 
was bom with a determination to things of grandeur 
and difiiculty. 

*' Spumantemque dari, pecora inter inertia, votis 
O^tat aprum, ant fldvom descenders monte leonem.** 

Nothing in the ordinary professions, nothing in the 
trials or triumphs of private life, could have satisfied 
the noble hunger and thirst of his spirit of exerticm. 
This quality was so predominant, that to it a large 
proportion of his original failures, and of his unfitness 
for general public business, which chiefly belongs to 
detsul, is to be traced through life. No Hercules 
could wear the irresistible weapons and the lion's 
skin with more natural supremacy ; but none could 
make more miserable work* with the distaff. Burke's 
magnitude of grasp, and towering conception, were 
somuch 4 part of his nature thathe could never foiego> 



their exfireifie, however unsuitod to the occaskm. 
Let the object be as trivial as it might, his first in- 
stinct was to turn it into all shapes of lofty specula- 
tkHi, and try how far it could be moulded and mag- 
nifieid into the semblance of greatness. If he had no 
rfaage national interest to summon him« he winged 
his tempest against a turnpike bill; or flung away 
j|pon the petty quarrels and <K>scure peculations of the 
^taiderlings of office, colours and forms that might 
have emblazoned the fall of a dynasty. ■ 

It is only consistent with this power, that but few 
recollections of his private thoughts should remaiiu 
His conversation was remarkable for fluency and va- 
riety ; and Johnson's character of it must luive been 
deserved. — ^'* Sir, if a stranger were to be driven with 
Mun Burke under a gateway, from a shower, he must 
discover him to be a great man.'' But his thoughts 
had little to do with the level of society. Where 
his treasure was, there were his watchings and Ids 
aspirations ; and even the fragments of ms familiar 
taU^, that remain, generally bear some reference to 
the public and engrossing topics of the orator and 
the statesman. — ^Windham, always high-flown, luid 
been paying some extravagant compliment to the old 
French noblesse. Burke, who, with all his abhor- 
rence of the revolution, was fully awake to the fol- 
ties of the old regime, took his pupil to task on the 
subject. 

** Sir," said he, ''you should disdain levity on such 
a theme. I well knew the unhappy condition of 
those gentlemen. They were brave, gay, and grace- 
4ii ; they had much more honour than those who 
tore them down and hunted them like wild beasts; 
and to the full as much virtue as those who libelled 
them most with the want of it; but, for all the true 
ei^oyment of life, for every thing in the shape of 
si»stantial happiness, they might as well have oeen 
so many galley-slaves. Shut out from eveiv natural 
«xertiQn» and, of course, from every natural reward 
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of a manly nnderetanding ; fh>m the pnsimmmi 
fiom liteiatiore, except as 8ciibblen of krre-aoii|B| 
and frmn ambition, except as the weaxen of \m 
end red ribands, and hangers*on about a court ; ivtail 
could thcY enjoy I Political distinction, the BoUtest 
stiner of the indolence of man, was closed iqxm 
ihem. They had nothing for it, but to die of ww 
or enitffs. They absolutely did nothing. Their veiy 
look wearied me : I would rather have looked on t£e 
sculls in the* catacombs.^' 

" Yet," retorted Windham, " I 9upix)se not from 
their industry. I never heard that they did much.** 

"True, sir," gravely answered Burke; "but thigr 
don't shock one's feelings by pretending to be aUver 

Yet he was sometimes provoked into faumonr. 
David Hartley, who had been employed as a negO' 
tiator of the treaty with America, was remarkable 
for the length and dulness of his speeches. One day, 
when Burke was prepared to take an important part 
in the debate, he saw, to his infinite vexation, the 
house melting down, under Hartley's influence, from 
an immense assemblage into a number scarcely suf- 
ficient to authorize the Speaker's keeping the chair. 
In the course of this heavy harangue. Hartley had 
occasion to desire that some clause in the riot act 
should be read at the table. Burke could restrain 
himself no longer. " The riot act," said he, starting 
fh)m his seat ; " my honourable friend desires the 
riot act to be read ! What would he haye 1 Does 
he not see that the mob has dispersed already?" 

It was of this interminable talker against tinftSf 
that Jenkinson, the first Lord Liverpool, told the 
amusing story, — ^that, seeing Hartley rise to meak, 
he left the house to breathe a little of the fresh air. 
A fine June evening tempted him on. It was no 
more than five o'clock. He went home, mounted 
his horse, and rode to his villa, some miles finom 
town ; where he dined, rambled about the groimdf^ 
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and then returned at an easy pace to London. But 
the hour was now nine o'clock ; and conceiving that 
the division must be nigh, he sent a note to the house 
to inquire what had been done, and who had spoken. 
The answer returned was, that " nobody had spoken 
but Mr. Hartley, and that he was speaking still." 
The note, however, contained the cheering conjec- 
ture, "that he might be expected to close soon." 
Even that conjecture was disappointed ; for, when 
Jenkinson at last went down to Westminster, he 
found Hartley on his legs, in the same position in 
which he had left him half a day before, pouring out 
the same sleepy wisdom, and surrounded by a slum- 
bering house. The story does not tell by what means 
this inveterate haranguer was ever induced to con- 
clude. But he had, by that time, been speaking five 
hours. 

Fitzpatrick was one of the prince's circle, which 
he adorned by his wit and courtly manners. He 
was a handsome man, with the air of fashion, and 
the acquirements which belong to a life spent in the 
first opportunities of cultivating both mind and man- 
ners. Like all the leading whigs, he was distin- 
guished for those poetical jeux (Vesprit, those toy- 
ings about the foot of Parnassus, which enabled them 
to possess the pleasures, and some of the reputation, 
of poetry, without challenging criticism. They 
wrote in the spirit of the French school of " royal 
and noble" poets, and with that easy mixture of sport- 
iveness and sarcasm which raised the laugh of the 
moment, and passed away — the true spirit of the 
vert de sodit^. But they sometimes affected a graver 
strain ; and Fitzpatrick's '* Inscription on the Temple 
of Friendship, at St. Anne's Hill," has, with Horatian 
Ughtness, a touch of that melancholy which so deli- 
cately -shades the mirth of the Epicurean bard. 

" The star whose radiant beams adorn 
Wltb vitid light the rising mom,— 
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The MMOQ •hanced, with nilUa^nqf 
Ctoera the twieetnoar of ptflfof dhqr ; 
So Frteodship (of tbe feneroos MMt 
The earliest and the lateatgneatX 
In yoath'e rich mora with ardour ^bini» 
And brif^tens lifti^ aereoer doaa. 

Benignant power ! in thia retreat, 

Oh, deign to fix thy tnnHpiil aeat! 

Where, raiaed above life*8 doaky Yale, 

Thy fltTOttrite« brighter aeenea ahall hiil ; 

Think of the past but aa the paat, 

And know tme happiness at last 

From life's too anjooos toils remole, 

To thee the heart and amildeTOte: ^ 

(No more by idle dreama betrayed.) 

See life, what life's at best, a ahada; 

Leave fixrts to fling their hearta away ; 

And scorn the idol of the day. ' - 

Ifes ! while the flowret's in its prime. 

We* 11 bredthe the blo(nn, redeem the tina^ 

Nor waste a single glance to know, tT 

What earea disturb the world bdow !* -j^ 

Fitzpatrick, educated with Fox, brought into publie < 
life with him, initiated at Brookes's, and fa^niliai ^ 
with tlie Whole round of high life, was inevitably t ^ 
Foxite. Fox made him secretary of war, and his - 
faith was never impeached, among the changes of a - 
time rich in politicsd versatility. It would have been - 
fortunate for this attractive personage, if he had not i 
urged his fidelity into an imitation of more than \ 
the public life of his friend. But he played deep, ' 
and exhausted his income and his life together in a * 
round of dissipation. Fox, by some marvellous 
power, resisted the effects of gaming, politics, and 

eeasure alike ; misfortune seemed to rebound frcon 
m, until it was at last weary of its attacks ; and 
Fox was left to almost the tranquil age of a phUoso- 

eier. But Fitzpatrick's powerful frame broke down 
to premature decay, and for some years before his 
deatn» he could be scaicdy said to live. 

The trial of Hastings had brought Sir Philip Fran- 
cis into public notice, and his strong Foxite princi- 
pics introduced him to the princess friends. His rise 
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m wKSSL miezidained. From a clerk in the War-office» 
Kb lotadbeen suddenly exalted into a commissioner for 
rnjfVlatiiig the affairs of India, and sent to Bengal 
With an aj^intment, estimated at ten thousand 
pounds a-year. On his return to England he joined 
opposition, declared violent hostility against Hast- 
ings, and gave his most zealous assistance to the 
prosecution ; though the house of conunons would 
not suffer him to be on the conunittee of impeach- 
ment. Francis was an able and effective speaker ; 
with an occasional wildness of manner and eccen- 
tricity of e3cpre8sion, which, if they sometimes pro- 
voked a smile, often increased the interest of his 
statements. 

But the usual lot of those who have identified 
themselves with any one public subject rapidly over- 
took him. His temperament, his talents, and his 
knowledge were all Indian. With the impeachment 
he was politically bom, with it he lived, and when 
it withered away, his adventitious and local celebrity 
perished along with it. He clung to Fox for a few 
years after ; but while the great leader of opposition 
Rmnd all his skill necessary to retain his party in ex- 
istence, he was not likely to solicit a partisan at once 
K> dfflcult to keep in order and to employ. The 
close of his ambitious and disappointed life was spent 
in ranging along the skirts of both parties, joining 
neither, and speaking his mind with easy, and per- 
tiaps sincere, scorn of both ; leprobating the whigs, 
luring their brief reign, for their neglect of fancied 
promises ; and equally reprobating the ministry for 
their blindness to fancied pretensions. 

But he was still to have a momentary respite for 
Tame. While he was going down into thdt oblivion 
which rewards the labours of so many politicians ; a 
pamphlet, ascribing Junius's letters to Sir Philip, ar- 
rested his descent. Its arguments were plausible ; 
ind, for a while, opinion appeared to be in favour of 
the conjecture, notwithstanding a denial from ib$ 
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jnesmned Jnnhis; which, however, had 
air of Ms feeling no strong dislike to hdnffaq 
of tittf new title tp celebrity.* But furtneri; 
natioD extinguished the title $ and left the^ 
which had perplexed so many unraveUevs of ^ 
webs, to perplex the grave idlers of generaticms 
oome. 

Yet the true wonder is not the conoealment, fat 
a multitude of causes might have produced.the coup 
tinued necessity even after the death of the writer* 
but the feasibili^ with which the- chief features of 
Junius may be fastened on almost every writer, d 
the crowd for whom claims have been laid to this 
dubious honour; while, in every instance, some 
discrepance finally starts upon the eye, which ex- 
cludes the claim. 

Burke had more than the vigour, the information, 
and the command of language ; but he was ihci^ 
Ue of the virulence and the disloyalty. .Home 
Tooke had the virulence and the disloyalty in 
superabundance ; but he wanted the cool sarcasm 
and the polished ele^rance, even if he coidd have 
been fairly supposed to be at once the assailant and 
the defender. Wilkes had the information and the 
wit ; but his style was incorrigibly vulgar, and all 
its metaphors were for and from the mob : in addi- 
tion, he would have rejoiced to declare himself the 
writer : his well-known answer to an inquiry on the 
subject was, ** Would to Heaven I had !^ Uttnam 
wrtpamem ! Lord George Germaine has been lately 
brought forward as a candidate ; and the evidence 
fully proves that he possessed the dexterity of style, 
the powerful and pungent remark, and even the in- 
dividual causes of bitterness and partisanship, which 
Blight be supposed to stimulate Junius : but, in the 

'^ His ttott, on tbe occaiioii, to tbe editor of one of the newqiftp«i% 
■right meui any tbing or nothing. It wa« in this style :— " Sir, yon nofe 
MtiilMtted 10 BM tbe writing of Jnttiiw*« letters. If you choose to praw* 
||^aMMiiidiiMUflioiisrfport,yoainay. **ToarB,4»). **F.F* 
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a oormqMiiideiice of JuniuB vith his printer, 

' A thei« are contemptuona ailusioiu to Lord 

fccoodnct in the field, which at once put an 

B qocstion of authorship. 

-- poaoeswd the style, the satire, and the 

^ ^j butJuniusmakesblimderBinhiaIaw,of 

^riiich DunninK muBt hare been incapable. Gerard 
AniltOD (Si^e-speech) might have writteD the 
iMten, but be never possessed the moral courage ; 
■nd was, besides, so consummate a coxcomb, uiai 
hti vanitf liiiiat have, however involuntarily, let out 
(he seciet. TiK argument, that he was Junius, (rom 
lotoriously using the same peculiarities of 
e, at the time when all the world was in fuU 
^lase of tlie author, ou^t of itself to be decisive 
against htm ; for nothing can be clearer, than that 
tbn actual writer was determined on concealment, 
and that he would never have toyed with his dan- 
geroua secret so muchin the mannerof aschoolgiri) 
IS to develop her accomplishments. 
i with no wish ta add to the number of the 
controversialists m this bluestocking subject,that a 
eonjectiire is hamrded; that Junius will be found, if 
ever found, among some of the humbler names of 
the list. If he h^ been a political leader, or, in any 
sense of the word, an independeut man, it is next 
to impossible that he diould not have left some in* 
dication of his authorship. But it is perfectly easjr 
to conceive' the case of a private secretary, or de- 
pendant of a political leader, writing, by his com- 
mand, aad for his temporary purpose, a series of 
attacks on a ministry ; whico, when the object was 

r' led, it was of the highest importance to bury, so 
as the connexion was concerned, in total oblivion. 
Juniiu, writing on his own behalf, would have, in all 



le discovery ^onld 
nave paaaea bwbv, wiucn n oia witbin a few yean ; 
(br who mHiU n&ve Ibouf^t, in ITOO, of puiushing 
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eren the libels on the king in 1770? cr wheiiiif, 
peril remained, the writer wonld have felt hial 
borne on a tide of popular applause high aboiifi 
inflictions of law. 

But, writing for another, the most natural le 
was, that he should have been pledged to extingi 
dl proof of the transaction ; to give up every f\ 
ment that could lead to the discovery at any ful 

geriod ; and to surrender the whole mystery into 
ands of the superior, for whose purposes it 
been constructed, and who, while he had no fami 
acquire by its being made public, might be und 
by its betrayal. 

The marks of private secretaryship are so stn 
that all the probable conjectures nave pointed 
writers under that relation; Lloyd, the private 
cretary of George Grenville; Greatrakes, I 
Shelbume's private secretary; Rosenhagen, i 
was so much concerned in the business of SI 
bume Houise, that he may be considered as a sec 
secretary ; and Macauley Boyd, who was perpetui 
about some public man, and who was at length fi 
by his friends on Lord Macartney' s establishm 
and went with him to take office in India. 

But, mortifying as it may be to the disputants 
the subject, the discovery is now beyond iati( 
hope ; for Junius intimates his having been a «[ 
tator of parliamentary proceedings even farther b 
than the year 1743; which, supposing liim to h 
been twenty years old at the time, would give 1 
more than a century for his experience. In the 1 
interval since 1772, when the letters ceased, not 
lightest clew has been discovered ; though doubt] 
tbe keenest inquiry was set on foot by the par 
assailed. Sir William Draper died with but one w 
though a sufficiently uncharitable one, that 
could have found out his castigator before he t 
leave of the world. Lord North often avowed 
tot«l ignonuice of the writer. The king's repoi 
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Ltioa to Gen. Desagoilien, in 1779, ** We know 
Junius is, and he wm write no more,** is unsub* 
ited ; and if ever made, was probably prefaced 
a supposition ; for no publicity ever followed; 
and what neither the minister of the day nor his 
successors ever knew, could scarcely have come to , 
the king's knowledge but by inspiration, nor remained ' 
k)cked up there but by a reserve not far short of a 
poUtical error. 

But the question is not worth the trouble of disco- 
very ; for, since the personal resentment is past, its 
interest can arise only from pulling the mask off the 
visage of some individual of political emmence, and 
giving us the amusing contrast of his real and his as- 
sumed physiop^nomy ; or from unearthing some great 
unknown gemus. But the leaders have been already 
excluded; and the composition of the letters de- 
manded no extraordinary powers. . Their secret ni- 
fonnation has been vaunted ; but Junius gives us no 
more than what would now be called the " chat of 
the clubs ;^ the currency of conversation, which any 
man mixing in general life might collect in his half- 
hour's waUc down St. James's Street : he gives us no 
insight into the jot^oses of government; of the 
comsels of the cabinet he knows nothing. The style 
was undeniably excellent for the purpose, and its 
writer must have been a man of ability. If it had 
b^n original, he might have been a man of genius ; 
but it was notoriously formed on Col. Titus's letter, 
which, from' its strong peculiarities, is of eas^ imita- 
tion. The crime and the blunder together of Junits 
were that he attacked the king, a man so publicly 
honest and so personally virtuous, that his assailant 
inevitably pronounced himself a libeller. But if he 
had restncted his lash to the contending politicians of 
the day, justice would have rejoiced in his vigorous 
•everity. Who could have regretted the keenest ap- 
plication of the scour^ to the Duke of Grafton, the 
most incapable of ministers, and the moat on^ei^bf 

M 
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and oflenriTely profligate of men ; to the indooMI 
selfidmess of Mansfield ; to the avarice of BedM 
the auspicious negotiator of the scandalous tre^^ 
1763; or to the slippered and drivellii^ ambitkm J 
North, sacrificing an empire to his covetous&en * 
power? 



CHAPTER VIII. 
The King's Illness. 



The prince's adoption of whig politics had deej 
offended his royal father ; for the coalition minis) 
had made Fox personally obnoxious to the monar< 
who remembered its power by a series of mortifi( 
tions, so keen that they had inspired the desper 
idea of abandoning England for a time, and seek] 
refuge for his broken spirit and insulted authority 
Hanover. This conception the king was said to hs 
so far matured as to have communicated to Thurlo 
who, however, repelled it in the most direct mann 
telling his majesty, — that ** though it might be ei 
to go to Hanover, it might be difiicult to return 
England; that James the Second's was a case in poi 
and that the best plan was, to let the coalition u 
their way for a while, as they were sure to plun 
themselves into some embarrassment, and then 
might have them at his disposal.'' 

The advice was solid and successful. The ki 
thenceforth exhibited his aversion to the ministry 
the most open manner, by steadily refusing to besti 
a angle English peerage, while they were in powi 
and it was surmised, mat Fox was driven by ] 
consciousness of tliis total alienation, to the rash a 
defying measure of the India bill, as a support agaii 
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tMkoM . The game was a bold one; for its mc- 

Mnorid have made Fox lung of lords, commons, 

■AjMfie; and George the T%ird, king of masters 

¥ isilig4iomids, gentlemen of the I^Bd-chamber, 

titf OBons of Windsor. But it failed, and its fail- 

tnwu min. It not merely overthrew Fox, but it 

rid the ruin to every thing that bore the name, 
banner was not simply borne down in the casual 
IfftUDe&of liie fight ; but it was broken, trampled on, 
<od extinguished. By the India bill the languors of 
jwUtical warfare were turned into the fierceness of 
personal combat ; and whiggism, pressed by the new- 
armed wrath of the monarch, and losing its old 
Kfage in the popular sympathy, hated by the throne, 
aid repelled oy the nation, feebly dispersed on the 

MJiQ. 

Such is the fate of the noblest parties, when the 
innt that once animated them has passed away, 
fte men of 1688 would have found it impossible to 
ncognise their descendants, in the shifting politi- 
dans of the eighteenth century;* but wo be to the 
peo(^ whose hberties depend upon the character of 
mdividoals ! The revolution itself would have been 
a mockery, but for its taking refuge in the manliness 
and religious virtue of the nation. All the over- 
throws of all the tyrannies of ancient or modem 
da3r8 were never jable to make corruption free ; more 
than the loudest professions of principle ever made 
a profligate the fit trustee and cnampion of national 
freedom. The personal vice nullifies and contami- 
nates the public profession. No revolution ever 
succeeded, nor ever deserved to succeed, which was 
not demanded by the same natural and ru^hteous 
necessity which demands the defence of our fueside ; 
and which was not conducted by men unstained by 
the crime of individual ambition, or the deeper crime 
of bflfftering ihe national blood for their own avarice, 
lieentioasness, or' revenge; — ^men who felt them- 
■elres periUng Umir lives for an object that dignifies 
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death; and in the impulse of holiness and 
offenag up their existence a willing and solen 
orifice to their fellow-men and their €k>d. 

The success of the first Frendi revolution 
answer to this principle ; for France 'had sti 
only the /rightful rapidity with which the nai 
freedom can he vitiated ; and the incalculable i 
of public explosion and misery which mayexii 
der the surface of the most ostentatious patric 
The second revolution is yet to display its re 
but auspicious and justifiable as has been its 
mencement, its only security will be found in 
fying the habits of the people. 

If Italy, with her magnificent powers, her 
susceptibility of character, her hving geniuE 
her imperishable fame, — ^Italy, where every fc 
groimd was the foundation of some monumc 
the most illustrious supremacy of ^e human 
— ^is now a prison, the crime and the folly a 
own ; her own vices have riveted the chain rom 
neck, her own hand has barred the dungeon ; ' 
that dungeon she will remain for ever, if i^i 
until vice s^all give vigour to her limbs, or t 
stition' throw back the gates of her living sepu 
A purer influence must descend upon her^ J 
verer, not of the earth, earthy, — but an immortal 
ant, eiiedding the light of holiness and religioi 
ito vesture, must come upon her darkness ; an< 
the angel that came to Peter, bid her awal 
follow. 

If Spain and.Portugal are still convulsed wit 
discord, who can hope to see rational freedon 
existing in those lands, while the corruption 
people leeds the license of the throne ; while, 
king imprisons, the peasant stabs ; while, 
crown violates the privileges of the subjec 
subject habitually violates the honour of the 1 
ties of our nature; while, if government 
rannyt private life is rapine, promiscuous pa 
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fiaaa as tfaey may^ the politk»l sulleniisr.will only 
deepen, until the personal reform cpmes to redeem 
the land; until faith is more than an intolerant su- 
perstition, courage than assassination, and virtue 
than confession to a monk. Till then, free^m will 
be but a name ; and the fall of a Spanish or Portu- 
ffoese tyrant but a signal for his assailants to bury 
fiieir poniards in eachother^s bosoiQs; constitution 
will be but an upbreaking of the elements of society ; 
and the plunging of despotism into the gulf, but a 
sommons to every gloomy and furious shape of evil 
below, to rise upon the wing, and darken and poison 
the moral atmosphere of mankind. 

The India biU gave the final blow to the existence 
of the old whigs. The name had long survived the 
reality ; but now even the name penshed. When 
the fragments of the party were collected, in the 
course of years, after their almost desperate disper- 
sion ; they were known by another name ; andthe 
new whigs, however they might claim tlie honours 
of the ol<C were never recognised as successors to 
the estate. From this period, Pitt and toryism 
were paramount. Fox, defeated in his ambition of 
being a monarch, was henceforth limited to such 
dories as were to be found in perpetual discomfiture. 
Uneoualled in debate, he talked for twenty years, 
and delighted the senate ; was the idol of Westmin- 
ster, the clubs, and the conversations at Devonshh^ 
House ; but saw himself in an inexorable minority in 
the only place where triumph was worthy of his abi- 
lities or dear to his ambition. Perhaps, too, if Fox 
had never existed, his rival might never have risen 
to eminence; for even great powers require great 
opportunities, and the struggle with- the colossal 
name and muscle of Fox*s genius might be essen- 
tial to mature the vigour or his young antagonist 
and conqueror. Still, when all hope of wresting the 
flonremaey out of Pitt's hand was past, the exercise 

M3 
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TM mtMi and Fox, for the revt of his da^l^ 
the InfelicitoDB faononr of keepius those pa<nesL 
pnetiee, wbose inactkui mignt nave dropped 4 
Moptn. He vpfia the noblest captive linhed to Ff 
ehanot-wheel, bnt to that chariot>\Fheel be \ 
Unked for life ; and no otbet vm could haTslj 
powerfully dni{^d his tival'a trimnphal carted 
ateepe of fame. 

Tne prince unliappily aoon created a 
ance, that came home moie directly to the r. 
boaonithait even his politics. Rolle'saUusioDto _ 
mBiriage with Mra, Fitiherbert* was believed by tl 
king to be true, and no actcouldbecali:iilE.ied lof^^e 
de^)er offence to the monarch, as a parent, a Pro- 
testant, or a man of Tirtue. The kidy was high- 
bred and handsome ; and, thou^ by eeven years ihe 
prince's elder, and with the formidable drawback of 
naving been twice a widow, her attractiaiis mj^l 
juitify the civilities of fashion. But her tank and 
her religion were barriers, which she must have 
known tobe impassable. 

The king was peculiarly sensitive to miiaUianca 
in the blood royal. The Marriage Act of 1779, had 
originated in the royal diapleasure at the muriages 
of his brothers the Uukes of Cumberland and Gloih 
cester, with subjects ;t and the determination with 

' Hm. Fii*hprlH-Ft mi IhD davf brrr oT Wm. SmTlIu, Etq-, of ToPiv 
lirE. SmrlbB, Bin., oT Aclwi Bunuil, Solop, R« 
"- '^-tabTHaK™*<'ne, Burt. Al an flartT ■§• 

, .. 111 CuUe, DonN, On lilB death atw •nw 

llad FlttknlwR, oT Swlraurtoo, LciuManbIn, a nmaAitill' MiIUdc 
Ttrno, Dbo iltedsr tlUwranr-anrtUin hi awaJk ftom Baih to town, ar 
•taMtnmdencaimMlnnilM^Lmd HanMMiTa lionM, la Oa iloia 
ttma. Ttaali(hmkIlonaiCaU»lio. 
t Tba IManfCiunbeiUlil bad iiiariladMn.Biinoii, Lord Inflnm'm 



nm, tal tMi muilaig m> Ml tdmwledgad ibr mms H» lAar, 
niMll pasid ta^y Uuonih paiUaOHiK, jgt waa dabated vlUi m- 
MDd wi aai u i ai na tn all Ita aogaa. Wilti Iha jnUle K mi UftlT 
Mniiatac,aadinaaualMtiTai«T wpon nf mlwii— ntd ildt 
ai^ h «M leaaribed u knotmlilT ■rlitoentlcal; u liHimiiii la 
bllMi bUh and InnlT; ai TfoMUii on* of the lint lam of ooi 
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b the Mil was urged throuffh the legislatiue 
ist the strongest resistance, snowed the inteivft 
ti bis majest^rtook in preserving the sucoession 

i ibe priAce's error had gone further than the 
onate violation of an unpopular law; for the 
iage of the heir-apparent with a Roman Catholic 
have defeated his plaim to the throne, 
this hour the marriage has been neither proved 
iisproved. It was rumoured that the l9dy*8 
les were soothed by having^e ceremonial per- 
sd according to the rites of her own church. 
ID Roman Catholic dispensation, guiltily facile 
sh license is in that church, could have acquitted 
larties of the crime of sustaining a ccmnexion 
iously void Jby the laws of the land. Fox's 
ration in the house admits of no subterfuge ; 
age could not have been found more distinctly 
ling the charge ; and that Mrs. Fitzherbert feh 
be decisive, is palpable from the anger and 
ition with which she, for years after, affected to 
him. However, she stiU enjoys at least the 
of the connexion; and up to the hoary age of 

ires innmnerable were showered upon Uie bill» and its ogipaotnta 
y had all the wit and all the women on their wie. Doe of thoM 

THE ROYAL MARBUOE ACT. 

Says Dick to Tom, **Thi8 Act appMM ' 

The oddest thing aUve : 
To take the crown at eighteen yean, 

The wife at twenty-five. 

The thing a puzzle most remain ; 

For, as old DowdesweU* nid, « 

* So early if one's fit to reign. 

One must be fit to wed.' ** 

Says T<An to Dick, **The mant t fiwl, 

Or knows no rubs of lifb ; 
Good flriend, t is easier fl»«- to into 

A kingdom thuL a wifo !" , 



• AnoppenflBtoftlietillL 
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fleTenty-^ve, calmly draws her salary of ten th 
pounds a^y ear ! 

Tlie theme is repulsive. But the writer dn 
his moral honour, and does injustice to the ; 
cause of truth, who softens down such topics i 
simfdicity of romance. Yet, between the indi 
in question there can be no comparison. Thi 
was in the giddiest period of youth and inexpe 
he was surrounded by temptation ; it was laii 
way by individuals craftily accomplished in ei 
of extravagance and ruin. For him to have < 
the snare would have been not less than th 
ftHTtunate of accidents, or an exhibition of th 
liest sense and virtue. But for those who mil 
to his errors, or shared in them, the conden 
must be altogether of a deeper die. 

In this most unhappy intercourse originatef 
serious calamities of the prince's life. From i 
mencement it openly drew down the indigna 
his excellent father ; it alienated his genera 
larity in an immediate and an extraordinary < 
it shook tiie confidence of the wise and good j 
hopes of recovery and reformation which sucl 
are the most generous to conceive, and the m 
willing to cast away ; the cold gravity of this u 
like connexion gave it the appearance of a s 
and its equivocal and offensive bondage wa 
ously a fixture for life. It embarrassed him ^ 
waste of a double household, when he was : 
sinking under the expenses of one ; and prec 
him into bankruptcy. It entangled him mc 
more uiextricably with the lower members 
cabal who gathered round him in the mask « 
tics only to plunder; and who, incapable of th* 
fied and honourable feelings that may attach t 
cared nothing for the nation, or for politic 
beyond what they could filch for their dailj 
from the most pitiful sources of a contemptibJ 
larity. It disheartened aU his higher men 
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of Portland, Fox, Grey, Burke, and the o&iet 
rs (^ opposition ; while it betrayed the prince^ 

and cause into the hands of men who could 
)uch eren royalty without leaving a stain. Fi- 
, it destroyed all chance of happiness in his 
quent marriage ; and was the chief tneiedient 
It tjup of personal anxiety and public evil which 

sternly forced to his lips almost to the close 
( days. 

c's declaration in the house had given the first 
pie of the pangs which the prince was to feeL 
[uestionably threw dishonour on the connexion. 
x> expect Fox to retract his words, and this too 
their object was gained by the payment of the 
i*^ debts, was utterl3r hopeless. Grey wa9 
sounded ;* but he declined this singular ofBce. 
dan was the next resource ; and, with that mi- 
le pliancy, which, in him, residted less from a 

1 deference to the will of others, than from a 
want of moral elevation, a guilty callousness 
» principle of self-respect, he undertook toequi- 
e the house into sufferance. In allusion to the 
3*8 offer, through Fox, to undergo an examina- 
n the lords, he affectedly said, — ^^ that the house 
ved credit for decorum, in not taking advai^ 
of the offer, and demanding such ap inquiry, 
t^hile his royal highness's feelings had Deen, 
leas, considered on the occasion, ne must t«J:e 
berty of saying, however some might think it a 
dinate consideration, that there was another 
»n, entitled, in every delicate and honourable 
, to the same attention ; one whom he would not 
wise venture to describe, or allude to, but by 
ig it was a name which malice or ignorance 
i could attempt to injure, and whose diaracter 
x)nduct claimed and were entitled to the truest 
jct." 

* Moore'f Lift of Sberlduk 
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Nothing eould be more filmy than this^viSl; and 
notbinf more contemptible than the conduct of 
the man wiio exlubited nimself thus ready to cast it^ 
tUn as it was, across the eyes of the hooae. M 
the question had been settled long before ; the eqp> 
vocation was scornfully left undisturbed* and the 'm- 
dinduals were given over to that tard^* pmdeBce 
which wilLlearn no lessons but from misfortune. 

A second and more bitter proof of the public feel^ 
ings rapidly followed. In October, 1788, symptoms 
of that disease of the mind, which afterw^urd broke 
out into such violence, were apparent in the Idng^ 
In November the fears of the nation were cqo- 
finned ; and, in the midst of a strong expression of 
mdblic sorrow, it was declared expedient to provide 
for Ae government of the country. ^ 

On the occasion of a similar, but slighter attack, 
in 1765, his majesty's speech to parliament, on hii 
recovery, declared, that the '^ thoughts with which 
the memory of his illness affected him, touching the 
welfare of his people and his children, urged him to 
propose to its consideration, whether it might not be 
expedient to vest in him the power of appointing, 
from time to time, by instruments in writing, undei 
his sign manual, the queen, or some other person of 
the royal family usually residing in Great Britain»to 
be the guardian of any of his children, who mig^ 
succeed to the throne before the age of eighteen ; 
and to be regent of the kingdom until his successoi 
should attain that age, subject to the restrictions and 
regulations specified in the act made on occasion of 
his father's death. — The regent so appointed to be 
assisted by a council, composed of the several per- 
sons who, by reason of tneir dignities and ofilces, 
were constituted members of the council established 
by that act, together with those wliom they might 
tnink proper to leave to his majesty's nomination/** 

•April 94, 1765. 
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11 on this principle, but with considerable mo- 
Lons relative to the individuals who might be 
ited to the regency and guardianship, was 
! in the same year.* 

recurrence of the king's illness made the im- 
e meeting of parliament necessary : and. on 
h of November, the day to which it had been 
led, the session began. But the opinions of 
ral physicians were still so dubious, and both 
;rs an4 opposition were still so imperfectly 
^d for any direct measures, that a fortnight's 
iment was agreed on without difficulty, 
was then absent on a foreign tour; but he had 
ent for, and was expected hourly. In the 
ime, Sheridan appears to . have acted as the 
omisellor of opposition, in which capacity he 
;ed the following letter to the prince :t 

, — ^From the intelligence of to-day, we are led 
k that Pitt will make something more of a 
, in moving to adjourn, on Tliursday, than 
first imagined. In this e-ase, we presume 
»yal highness will be of opinion that we must 
totally silent. I possessed Pa>neJ yesterday 
ly sentiments on the line of conduct which 
i to me best to.be adopted on this occasion, 
ley might be submitted to your royal high- 
consideration ; and I take the liberty of re- 
; my firm conviction, that it will greatly 
e your royal highness's credit, and, in case 
Its, lay the strongest grounds to baffle every 
i at opposition to your royal highness's just 
and rights, that the language of those who 
! in any sort suspected of knowing your royal 
ss's wishes and feelings, should be that of 
loderation in disclai^iing aU, party views, and 

1ft, 1765. t Moore's Life of Sheridan. 

^n Payne (afterward Admiral), the pilBce*s jwivate MCietaiy. 
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avowinff the utmost readiness to aoqcdesee 
leasonwle delay. 

^ At the same time, I am perfectly aware 
arts which will be practised, and the adva 
which some people will attempt to gain bj 
But I am eqnaUy convinced, that a tmrd par 
soon appear, whose efforts maj, in the most d« 
manner, prevent this sort of situation and pr 
tag from continuing long. 

"Payne will probably have submitted to 
royal highness more fuUy my idea on this « 
towards which I have already taken some snci 
steps. Your royal highness will, I am sure 
iSbe goodness to pardon the freedom with w 

SB my opinion; after which I have only t 
t wiiatever your royal highnesses judgme 
cides, shall be the pride of my conduct, an 
midoubtedly be so to others." 

Those negotiations are now chiefly valual 
the light which they throw on human nature. 
Chancellor Thuilow was destined to afford thi 
illustration. His lordship, so well known as ] 
ing lawyer, and a clamorous partisan, was esp< 
a boaster of immaculate principle. The i 
transaction showed him to be also a low inl 
and a contemptible hypocrite. While he sat 
council-table of the ministry he was intriguin, 
opposition ; While he was intriguing with omM 
m was watching the king's physicians ; and tl 
ment he was assured, from the king's sym] 
ibBi he might cheat both ministers and opposi 
without the loss of his place ! he marched dc 
iStiB house, proclaimed himself the inalienabl 
yant of the mrone, and obtested Heaven, in Ian 
iittlc short of blasphemy, that — ^" whenever he 
his king, might bis God forget him." 

Sheridan^ sdlusion to " the third party," re 
10 Thurlow. This negotiation tooK Fox b^ 
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iftoliiilMMii {MPerioiiriy pledged to give the 

to Ifluiiboren^ Tlliinow, howerer, was 

IML na miiBt nave hk hire ; to iduch Fox* 

WymifiA etruggle with himaelf, acceded. His 

eA the mdbject is a strUung instance of the vex- 

eompliaiiceSy to which men are sometimes 

wlio eeem to be at the height of their ambi- 

tfOB^Ud wbom the world looks on as carrsring every 

^ iiiiig bf their wilL 

* DearSheridanr-I bave swallowed the, pill: a 
: iloit bitter oile it was,— *and have written to Lord 
Sai^MbCHrdo A whose answer must, of eoorsey be 
^'^■Btent. what is to be done next T Should the 
yUos lumsdf^ or 70119 or I, or Warren, speak to the 
fhuKsdlort Tlie objection t0 the last is, that he must 
Hobdbly wait for an opportunity, and that no time is 
to be Jo6t Pray telline what is to be done^ I am 
eoDfinoed, after all, the negotiation will not succeed, 
and am not sme that I am sorry for it. I do not re- 
iwrttinr fe^ng so mDeasy about any political thing 
lefer ^Bd in my life. - Call if you can. 

"Yoarsever, •'C.J.P.'' 

IMs asloiiishin^ to see how feebly a sense of pub- 
fts dacen^ or persomd honoio' sometimes acts upon 
ilB Bodiidfl of men accustomed to the traffic of pmi- 
WOL Ita Ttailow, we have the insttmce of an mdi- 
fMiHl at the head of an honourable profession^ and 
Aerefore doubly bound to think of character; opu* 
knty and theremre under no necessity of consultmg 
Ae increase of his means ; adva^iced in life, and 
Iherafere at once destitute of the excuses of young 
anbitiony and incapable of the long enjoyment of 
wnri and yet involving himself in a lab3nrinth of 
&Hbood and self-degiadation, for the wretched 
pmpoBe of retaining place. There is a just pleasure 
m beiiur able to state alter tlus, that he lost the ob- 
ieetof his scandalous compromise. He retained 

■ N 
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the name of chancellor, hut he lost alike the pi 
respect attached to his rank, and the real powc 
a cabinet minister. The hollowness of his coUe: 
could not escape the eye of Pitt. He suffered 
to linger for a while in a condition of half-confid 
in the cabinet, which must have been a perp< 
torment to his haughty heart; but 'even the 
confidence at length changed into open bicke 
and Pitt was said to have charged him with d 
inefficiency, as ** a man who proposed nothing 
posed every thing, and gave way to every thi 
Thurlow*s day was now dope ; the prize had sir 
from his han& ; and, with abilities and professi 
knowledge which .might have made him one oi 
pilLurs of the state, he rapidly sank into the dese 
decay of a selfish and unprincipled politician. 

The chancellor's brutal manners in private 
and insolence on the bench, were, as they al^ 
are, repaid by private and public disgust. His 1 
of execration on all subjects was notorious, anc 
cited a still deeper aversion ; and it was equall 
error in opposition and in ministers, to have sufi 
themselves to negotiate with a man whose mei 
unpopularity must have heavily encumbered 
party which he espoused. In the crowd of j 
phlets and verses produced by the struggle, T 
low was not forgotten ; he figured at great lei 
in the " Probationary Odes," where he is represe 
as expectorating curses on every public name : 
as an epigram expressed it, — 

** Here bully Ttrarlow flinge his fall 
▲like on foes and friends: 
Blazing, like blue devils at Vaoztaall, 
With solphor at both ends." 

The Probationary Ode, after some verses too n 
in the style of his lordship's vocabulary for quota 
here, gives a strophe of calmer scorn: 
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* Ikii aK Iwr Toiet^ I gra«r pnftat ! 

AIniv yec md yet a kmdw ■iFiia : 
IbTtarlow^ lyre more daring notes bdoof. 

H&m tnmlile every nbei aonl, 

WItfIa «B tlie Ibea of George I roll 
Tka dbap-toned exeeraHoru of ray song. 

-to vain ray liratlier^ piety, more meek, 

WpDld weaeli my kindling Airy to repooe ; 

Uto Buaam'k aaa, were m inspired to apeak, 

*Twei« vain, I go to cioae my princ^^i foea.* 

But ThiDlow's treachery, even at the moment 
when he was prohably surest of having hoodwinked 
bofli parties, was ludicrously visible to the new and 
M coUeagues, whom he was equally ready to de- 
edve. He even raised an open laugh against him 
It ti^ comicil-table, by coming in with the prince's 
bat^ Ms hand, which, in the confusion of his double 
dot, he had carried from a Carlton House conference. 
for and his friends were fully aware of his perfidy. 
A letter from Lord Loughborough, who watched 
Idm with the keenness of a rival candidate, lays bare 
tiie chancellor's policy. Tliurlow had cdtitrived to 
obtain permission to visit the king during his illness, 
and thus ascertain the chances of recovery ; a know- 
ledge in^ch he employed for the due regulation of 
his own conscience. This privilege the letter depre 
eates, as giving him the entire advantage of posi 
tion. It is ad^essed to Sheridan. 

** The chancellor's object evidently is, to make his 
way by lumself, and he has managed hitherto as 
one very well practised in that gaime. His convert 
sations both with you and with Mr. Fox*, were en- 
couraging; but at the same time checked all expla^ 
nations on his part, under a pretence of delicacy 
towards his colleagues. When he let them go to 
Salt-hill, and contrived to dine at Windsor, he cer- 
tainly took a step that most men would have felt not 
▼eiy delicate in its appearance; and, unless there 
was some private understanding between him and 
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tbeniyDot altogether fair; especially if you 
it the tori of conversaiioty he held Tsnth re^ 

them* 

**l cannot help thinking that the difficulties 
naging the patient have been excited or impn 
lead to the proposal of his inspection (with( 

Erince being conscious of it) ; for, by that sil 
e gains an easy and frequent access to him, 
opportunity of possessing the confidence of the 
I believe this the more, from the account of ' 
demess that he showed at the first interview* 
am sure it is not in his character to feel any. 
a little instruction from Lord Hawksbury, the 
management that was carried on bymeani 
princess dowager, in the early part of the reig 
easily be practised. 

" In short, I think he will try Xofind the ke^ 
hack stairs, and with that in his pocket, take' 
tuation that preserves his access, and enables 
hold a line between different parties." 

It was while all those vigilant eyes we: 
upon him, with every movement watched, ri( 
and scorned, — ^with the whole ordnance o; 
pointed against him, and ready to give fire 
first signal, — that this noble intriguer, plume< 
full triumph of having escaped detection, cam 
to the house, and astonished his brother pee 
burst of unexpected piety. But he was not i 
to remain long under this delusion. A storm 
tempt and reproof was poured upon him by 
tion. Thurlow had contrived to weep in tl 
Tery of his speech. His tears were a new so 
Tidicule ; his reluctant piety was held up in c 
with his life ; and the chancellor's name wa 
tiat day a watchword for every thing wortl 
political tergiversation. 

An epitafm from some unknown pen, cos 
the puUic feelings on the occasion : — 
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TO THB HEMORT OF 



nawlMjIwniiiith tteproaUtntod maee, 
AfMrto^ with but one base wishr-fOT plafle: 
Ben llBi^ beneath the proBtitnted pone, 
ApMK irtth but one talent,— bow to cane : 
. . HmliMibeneatliilieimwUtatedgowii, 
Ab gnarman of all bonoiir— bat ma own ; 
aajiiiniin^ with bat <me rule hie atepa to guide— 
Ta aimn the nnUng, take the liaing aide : 
Judge, with but oue base law— to serve me time, 
And see in wealth no weakness, power no crime ; 
Christian, with bat one Taloe fi»- the name. 
The a eoftr 's nouder priTilege— to blasphmoe ; 
BiHra, with bat one hope— to live a slare, 
And dig in deathless inftuny his grav^ 

Jbe details of the T03ral illness must be passed over. 
Dieie would be neither wisdom nor feeling in now 
ncaliing to the public mind the circumstances of an 
dUction which then threw the empire into sorrow, 
and which still must give pain to bosoms which it is 
our duty to honour. But the transactions arising 
from it are invaluable, as a lesson to partisanship. 

To make the prince unrestricted regent, would 
henre been to make him virtually king for the time, 
and to have made Fox " viceroy over him." The 
prospect was dazzling, but there were difficulties in 
the way. Tlie royal fortress stood upon a hill, which 
wa8 not to be stormed even by the boldness and vi- 
flour of opposition, while it continued loaded with 
ue restraints of law,.popular rights, and personal de- 
clarations and pledges of all ^ds. But the time 
pressed; every hour added to the strength of the 
garrison; and Fox took the gallant resolution of cut- 
ting away his whig encumbrances, and assaulting 
the battlements in Sie unembarrassed right of des- 
potism* 

" I have heard," exclaimed he, " of precedents for 
binding the regent; but I can find none existing for 
laying a hand on an heir-apparent of full capacity 
and age to exercise power. It behooves, then, the 
house to waste not a moment, but to proceed with 
aU becoming speed and diligence to rettore the sove- 

N9 
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rei^ power and the exercise of the roytl antha" 
rity. From what I have read of history, from thfl 
ideas I have formed of the law, and, what is stifl 
more precious, of the spirit of the constitution, I dv 
dare that I have not, in my mind, a doubt that] 
should think myself culpable, if I did not take tha 
first opportunity of saying, that in the present cofr 
dition of his majesty, his royal highness the Prinoc 
of Wales has as clear, as express a right to exer 
cise the power of sovereignty, during the continuano 
of the illness and incapacity with which it has pleases 
God to afflict his majesty, as in the case of nis ma 
jesty's having undergone a natural demise.** 

This was such a palpable abandonment of th 
first principles of constitutional law, as is to be ac 
counted for only by that phrensy which sometime 
seizes on powerful understandings when assaik 
by more powerful passions. Fox was evidently in 
flamed by the sight of all the objects of his ambitio 
within his grasp, into the desperate experiment o 
casting away his character, and leaving it to succes 
to justify the rejection of his principles. By his lar 
guage he had nullified the power of parliament an 
Sie nation alike. " The circumstance to be pre 
vided for," he repeated, " did not depend on their dc 
liberations as a house of parliament, — it rested else 
where." This " elsewhere" was the hereditary ngi/i 
of the prince to assume the throne, in scorn of parua 
ment, and without restriction. Sheridan foUowe 
him, and presumptuously warned the house ** of th 
dctnger of provoking the prince's assertion of hi 
claim. But Pitt instantly threw back the menace 
in language which found an indignant echo in Ui 
house and the nation. 

" We have now," said he, " an additional reasoi 
for asserting the authority of the house, and defininj 
the boundaries of right ; when the deliberative facu] 
ties of parliament are invaded, and an indecent me 
Bace is thrown out to awe our proceedings. I trus 
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houae will do its dutjr, in defiance of any threat, 
ly "who feel their native freedom, will not submit 

to t threat, however high the authority from which it 

fluv eome." 

Alt Tax. was the great antagonist, and it was over 
: Ud thit Pitt exult^ with the loftiest sense of supe- 
i lioritf • When he heard him utter the ominous sen- 
' laeey declaring the regent's independence of parUa- 
■mt, he tamed round to the member who sat next 
Mm, and, with a brightened countenance, and striki]]^ 
}m thigh, triumphantly, said, — ^ I'll tsn-whig the gen- 
liiman for the rest of his Ufe."* 

Pitt, now master of the house, and secure of the 
Mtiaoal support, urged his measures vigorously ; and 
iatiie committee on the state of the nation,f carried, 
kf a division of 268 to 304, after a long debate, the 
tvo resolutions: first, *Hhat there was an imerrup- 
Ibnof the royal authority;" and secondly, '' that it 
was the duty of the two houses of parliament to supply 
that defect." The next step taken by the triumphant 
idnister was to imbody his intentions in a letter to 
lis loyal^ highness i — 

"Sir, — ^The proceedings in parliament being now 
mragfat to a point, which will render it necessary to 
HQpose to the house of commons the particular mea- 
nres to be taken for supplying the defect of the per- 
onal exercise of the royal authority during the pre- 
est interval; and your royal highness having some 
ime since signified your pleasure that any commu- 
dcation on this subject should be in writing, I take 
he tiberty of respectfully entreating your royal high- 
less's permission to submit to your consideration tiie 
mtlines of the plan, which his majesty's confidential 
lerrants humbly conceive (according to the best judg- 
Deiit which they are able to form), to be proper to be 
nposed in the present circumstances. 

t Dm. 1^17881 
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^It iB tlieir humble opinion, that your royal \a^ 
ness should be empowered to exercise the loyal an- 
thority, in the name and on the behalf of his majestjt 
durinsf his majesty's illness ; and to do all acts wMcli 
might legally be done by his majesty ; with provisions, 
nerertheless, that the care of his majesty's royal 
person, and the management of his majesty's house- 
Dold, and the direction and appointment of me officers 
and servants therein, shoula be in the queen, under 
such regulations as may be thought necessary. That 
the power to be exercised by your royal highness 
should not extend to the grantmg real or personal 
property of the king (except as far as relates to the 
renewal of leases), to the granting any office in re- 
version, or to the granting for any other term than 
during his majesty's pleasure, any pension, or any 
office whatever, except such as must by law be 
granted for life, or during good behaviour ; nor to the 
granting any rank or dignity of the peerage of this 
realm to any person except his majesty's issue, who 
shall have attained the age of twenty-one years. 

" Those are the chief points which have occurred 
to his majesty's servants. 1 beg leave to add, that 
their ideas are formed on the supposition that his 
majesty's illness is only temporary, and may be of 
no long duration. It may be difficult to fix before- 
hand the precise period for which those provisions 
ought to last ; but if, unfortunately, his majesty's ill- 
ness should be protracted to a more distant period 
than there is reason at present to imagine, it wiU be 
open hereafter to the wisdom of parliament, to recon- 
sider these provisions whenever the circumstances 
aiqpear to call for it. 

" If your royal highness should be pleased to require 
any fiuther explanation on the subject, and ^ould 
eondescend to signify your orders that I should have 
the honour of attending your royal. highness for that 
purpose, or to intimate any other mode in which 
your royal highness may wish to receive such ex- 
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tkm, I ahull respectfully wait your royal hlgh- 

B commands* 

have the honour to be, with the utmost deference 

nbmissiony 

"Sir, 
"Your Royal Highnesses 
" most dutiful ^ad devoted Senrant, 

" W. PITT. 
nmg Strut, Tuesday ffight, Dec. 30, 1788." 

prince's letter in answer attracted remarkable 
on, from its tone of dignity, and its general 
excellence as a composition. All the leading 
18 of the prince's councils were named as the 
I, and each with some degree of plausibility ; 
3 votes fell chiefly on Sheridan. However, the 
m is cleared up at last, and the authorship is 
■jo Burke, on the testimony of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
e following note of the late Sir Gilbert Elliot 
Minto), Jan. 31, 1789 : 

lere was not a word of the prince's letter to 
ine. It was originally Burke^s, altered a little, 
t improved, by Sheridan and other critics, 
le answer made by the prince yesterday, to the 
s of the two houses was entirely mme, and 
n a great hurry, half an hour before it was to 
Ivered."* 

r to Mr. Pitfs Letter, delivered by his Rojj/al 
igJmess to the Lord Chancellor, Jan. 1, 1789. 

le Prince of Wales learns from Mr. Pitt's let- 
.t the proceedings in parliament are now in a 
vhich enables Mr. Pitt, according to the inti- 
I in his former letter, to communicate to the 
the outlines of the plan which his majesty's 
mtial servants conceive to be proper to bepro- 
in the present circumstances. 
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* Ckncenunff the steps already taken by Hi. 
the prince is sflent. Nothing done by the two hi 
of parliament can be a proper subject of his am 
▼enion ; but when, previously to any discussL 
parhament, the outlines of a scheme of goveni 
are sent for his consideration, in which it is pro; 
that he shall be personally and principally conci 
and by which the royal authority and the public 
fare may be deeply ^ected, tne prince woii] 
unjustifiable were he to withhold an explicit « 
ration of his sentiments. His silence might In 
Btrued into a previous approbation of a plan, t] 
eomplishment of which, every motive of du^ 1 
father and sovereign, as well as of regard f( 
public interest, obliges him to consider as inji 
to both. 

** In the state of deep distress in which the ] 
and the whole royal family were involved I 
heavy calamity which has fallen upon the kin] 
at a moment when government, deprived of its 
energy and support, seemed peculiarly to nee 
cordud and united aid of all descriptions of goo 
jects, it was not expected by the prince that ; 
should be offered to his consideration, by whii 
▼emment was to be rendered difficult, if not in 
ticable, in the hands of any person intended to 
sent the king's authority, much less in the har 
his eldest son, the heir-apparent of his kingdon 
the person most bound to the maintenance of h 
Jes^^s just prerogatives and authority, as w 
most interested in the happiness, the prosperit; 
the dory of the people. 

** The prince forbears to remark on the several 
of the sketch of the plan laid before him ; he : 
bends it must have been formed with sufficie 
liberation to preclude the probability of any argi 
of his producing an alteration of sentiment i 
projectors of it; but he trusts with confidence 
wisdom and justice of parliament, when the ^ 
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' mdgeeCi and the circumstances connected with 
i^kaSL eaoB under their deliberation. 
*He obKnres, therefore, only generally on tlie 
eomnnmicated by Mr. Pitt ; and it is with deep 
; tfaat the pdnce makes the observation, that he 
in the contents of that paper a project for pro- 
weakness, disorder, and insecurity, in every 
lof the administration of affsadrs ; a project for 
th^ royal family from each other, for sepa- 
the court from the state ; and therefore, by 
iJjflfiring government from its natural and accus- 
aupport, a scheme for disconnecting the au- 
;llnrity to command service from the powers of ani- 
pBting it by reward, and for allotting to the prince 
A the invidious duties of government without the 
■eans of softening them to the public by any one 
Kt of grace, favour, or benignity, 
r 'llie prince's feelings on contemplating this plan 
tn also rendered still more painful by observing, 
llvf it is not founded on any general principle, but is 
cateoiated to infuse jealousies and suspicions (wholly 
floimdless, he trusts), in that quarter whose confi- 
dence it will ever be the first pride of his life to merit 
anddHain. 

** With regard to the motive and object of the limit- 
itions and restrictions proposed, tlie prince can have 
but little to observe. No light or information is of- 
feied him by his majesty's ministers on these points. 
They have mformed him ii^iai the powers are which 
fbeiy mean to refuse him, not why they are with- 

"The prince, however, holding as he does, that it 
is an undoubted and fundamental principle of this 
eonstitntion, that the powers and prerogatives of the 
crown are vested there as a trust for the benefit of 
the people, and that they are sacred only as they are 
neoessanr to the preservation of that poise and ba- 
lance of the constitution which experience has 
proved to be the true security of the liberty of the 
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subject, must be allowed to observe, that tb 
public utility ought to be strong, manifest, ani 
which calls for the extinction or suspension 
one of those essential rights in the supreme ] 
its representative, or which can justify the \ 
consenting, that in his person an experime 
be made to ascertain with how small a porti( 
kingly power the executive government 
country may be carried on. 

" The prince has only to add, that if sec 
his majesty's repossessing his rightful gove 
whenever it shall ^please Providence, in b 
the country, to remove the calamity with \^ 
is afflicted, be any part of the object of tl 
the prince has only to be convinced that any 
is necessary, or even conducive to that en 
the first to urge it, as the preliminary and pa 
consideration of any settlement in which h 
consent to share. 

** If attention to what is presumed migh 
majesty's feeUngs and wishes on the happy 
his recovery be the object, it is with the tr 
cerity the prince expresses his firm convict 
no event would be more repugnant to the fee 
his royal father, than the knowledge that 
vemment of his son and representative h; 
bited the sovereign power of the realm in a 
degradation, of curtailed authority, and dii 
energy— a state hurtful in practice to the pr 
and good government of his people, and inji 
its precedent to the security of the monarch 
lights of his family. 

" Upon that part of the plan which regs 
king's real and personal property, the prin 
himself compelled to remark, that it was no 
sary for Mr. Pitt, nor proper to suggest to th< 
the restraint he proposes against his grantin 
ihe king's real and personal property. Th( 
does not conceive that, during the king's Hi 
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hj law entitled to make any such grant; and he is 
ore that he has never shown the smallest inclina> 
tkm to possess any such power. But it remains 
with Mr. Pitt to consider the eventual interests of 
the royal family^, and to provide a proper and natu- 
ral security against the mismanagement of them by 
others. 

^ The prince has discharged an indispensable duty 
in thus giving his free opinion on the plan submitted 
to his consideration. 

'' His conviction of the evil which may arise to the 
king's interests, to the peace aad happiness of the royal 
fumlyy and to the safety and welfare of the nation, 
from the govermnent of the country remaining longer 
in its i>resent maimed and debilitated state, out- 
weighs, in the prince's mind, every other considera^* 
tion, and will determine him to undertake the pain- 
fid trust imposed upon him by the present melan- 
choly necessity (^hich, of all the king's subjects, 
he deplores the most), in full confidence that the af- 
fection and loyalty to the king, the experienced at- 
tachment to the house of Brunswick, and the gene- 
rosity which has always distinguished this nation, 
will carry him through the many difficulties insepa- 
rable from this critical situation, with comfort to 
himself, with honour to the king, and with advan- 
tage to the public. 

(Signed) ** G. P.'' 

** CarUon House, January 3, 1789." 

The minister suffered no further delay to take 
place ; but brought in his propositions, and carried 
Chem. by large majorities, in the face of the whole 
strength of opposition, armed with protests, motions, 
and the formidable resistance of the blood royal. 
The Dukes of York, Cumberland, and fifty-five other 
peers, signed a remonstrance against the restrictions. 
The princes of the royal family even expressly 

O 
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I 

refined to sofler their names to appear in the eommbi 
sion for opening the session. But Pitt was not to Ik 
shaken ; tne first reading of the bill was boldly eu» 
lied in the commons ;* and another week had Infoai^ 
it to the verge of commitment ; when the stroggli 
was stopped at once, by the cheering intelligenee 
that the kmg^s illness was already giving way, sm tlnl 
within a short time a perfect recovery might be ep 
pected. Those tidingis, which difiiised sincere jOT 
through the nation, were speedily confirmed; an) 
within a month, a commission for holding the par* 
liament was issued by the king. 

This had been the lottery of politics. If the prinei 
had ascended the throne, even with limited powen 
Fox and his friends would have obtained every via) 
which it was in the regent^s power to realize. I 
turn of chance flung them into political exile; am 
the minister used his first leisure unhesitatingly ti 
punish the symptoms of wavering among his owi 
followers: the Duke ofQueensberry, Lords Cartere 
and Malmesbury, and the Marquis of Lothian, wer 
summarily dismissed from office ; but it was in Ik 
land, where the defection had been more glaring 
that vengeance and justice were gratified togethe; 
in a sweeping exclusion of functionaries venturou 
enough to speculate on London politics, and crimini 
enough to speculate on the wrong side. 

Yet the wit and eloquence of opposition wei 
never more conspicuous than in those disastrous d 
bates. Sheridan was in a perpetual glow; an 
whether sportive or sarcastic, was the delight of tl 
house* 

''I am stag^red,'* said he, ''when I hearS 
Willises assertions. I hear him attribute his m 
Jesty^s illness to twenty-seven years of study, abs 
nence, and labour ; and he tells us that his medici 
Has cured all this. What must I think of Dr. Wil 

♦ Feb. 12, 1789. 
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[ bear that his physic can, in one day, oreN 
the effects of seven-and-twenty years' hard 
My seven-and-twenty years* stu<fy, and seven- 
'enty years' abstinence ! It is impossible for 
preserve gravity on such a snbject. It re- 
<me of the nostrums that, are to cure this or 
alady, and also dtsappoirUmefUs in Unt and 
% voycLgei r 

Lusion to a charge of insincerity in the minis- 
declared *' that he believed the right honoura- 
ntleman sincere in his intention, though he 
t profess Dr. Willis's gift, that of seeing 
by looking into countenances. He remem- 
h(e doctorV telling the Committee, 'that he 
thus see the heart of any man, whether he 
;k or not.' And the declaration appeared to 
ardcuLarly alarmed the right honourable gen- 

• 

restrictions had left the regent the power of 
jr war or peace ; but had prohibited his mak- 
f change in the household. Sheridan treated 
serve with unceasing ridicule. 
Ik of his majesty's feelings when he shall 
r, and find his household changed ! We are 
;old that his feelings would be less shocked 
n that the constitution of the country was 
»d, or part of his dominions, by an unjust war, 
r, by a foolish peace, ceded to foreign poten- 
What was this, but like a man who, having 
ed his mansion to a person, in his absence, to 
ire of it, and finding it gone to ruin, and the 
of heaven suffered to blow through every part 
le enclosures to be broken, the sheep to be 
and all exposed to ruin and decay ; yet should 
regret for those things, but feel all his anx- 
akened for a few looking-glasses and worthless 
nber locked up in an old-fashioned drawing- 



:e's appeals to the house were in a.loflier 
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9tyief and distinctly showed that he had alrea 
formed those views which were to be yet dei 
loped in his immortal work on the French revolntii 

** I consider myself," said he, "fully justified 
asserting that Great Britain is ^vemed by an here 
taiy monarchy. Heaven forbid it should everpn 
otherwise: it is our powerful barrier, our stro 
rampart, against the ambition of mankind. It sayi 
the most aspiring, ' thus far shalt thou go, and 
^aurther :' it shelters the subject from the tyranny 
illegal tribunals, bloody proscriptions, and the Ic 
train of evils attendant upon the distractions of 
guided and unprincipled republics." 

His opinion of Thurlow was contemptuou 
avowed. " Wliat is to be done when the crown 
in a Miquium ? It is intended, we are told, to 
up a man with black brows and a large ttng^ to Ix 
scarecrow to the two houses, and give a fictiti< 
assent in the royal name." 

The chancellor's tears had excited great ridicu 
but it was left for Burke to give him the castigat 
due to his hoary hypocrisy. •* The other house 
not yet recovered from that extraordinary burst 
the pathetic which had been exhibited the other e 
ning ; they have not yet dried their eyes, nor \h 
restored to their placidity. The tears shed on t 
occasion were not the tears of patriots for dy 
laws, but of lords for expiring places. They w 
the * iron tears that flowed down Pluto's cheek,' i 
rather resembled the dismal bubbling of Styx, tl 
the gentle streams of Aganippe. 

" In fact, they were tears for his majesty's bre 
There is a manifest difference between this hoi 
and the other, between plebeians and patricians. \ 
in an old-fashioned way, would have said — * If 
could no longer serve the king, we will no longer 
oeive his wages, we will no longer eat his bres 
But the lords of the household held a different h 
goage ; they would stick by the king's loaf as k 
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mrini^artofitmnamed. They would fasten on 
cnarty and gnaw it while two crumbs of it held 
logeibor; and they would proudly declare, at the 
floiiatiiijey that it was the honour of the service, the 
<l(|tiity of tii6 office, which alone they regsurded. The 
kras of the honselKdd were beyond the reach of in- 
iwnee ; they were a set of saints and philosophers, 
'loperior to the lusts of the flesh and the vanities 
of ttis woiid.'" 

By a Action of law, the great seal was to represent 
the royal authority, and under this semblance of a 
ling the session was to be opened. For this singular 
nmtitution the valid plea was, the necessity of the 
esse. But it was too open to burlesque to escape 
Bmke, who, amid the laughter of the house, turned 
it in all the lights of vindictive pleasantry. 

** I. cannot, for my soul," he exclaimed, ^ under- 
ftand the means of this art magic, any more than I 
can doubt the purpose. I see a phantom raised. But 
2 never heard of one being raised in a family, but for 
die purpose of robbing Hie house. The whole cere- 
momal, instead of being a representative of the 
fixrms of the constitution, is a masquerade, a mum- 
meiy, a piece of buffoonery, used to ridicule every 
form of government. A phantom conjured up to 
fright propriety and drive it from the isle ; a spec* 
tre, to which, as to Banquo's ghost, it might be 
said, 

' AvBont, and quit my sight ! Let the earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold. 
Then hast no speenlation in those eyes 
HmC tbott dost glare ivith r " 

In adoptmg Fox's words, that the limitations of the 
regency went to establish a republic, and that it 
wmdd have been the manlier way to call for a repub- 
lie at once, Burke burst into a strain of lofty scorn, 
which may have suggested the famous apostrophe — 
''O calrnnniated cruMders ! O tame ana feeble Cer- 
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Tantes f— in Fox's letter to the electors of Weit- 
minster. 

''A republic! do I hate a republic? No. But it 
cannot be speculated upon, according to the princi* 
jdes of our constitution: I love, I adore the tnie 
principles of a republic ; but is this the mode of in- 
•titating a repubUc!" 

^ O republic, how art thou libelled ! how art thou 
prostituted, buffooned, and burlesqued! O fabric*. 
iHiilt after so many ages, and cemented by the blood 
of so many patriots, how art thou degraded ! As well 
might it be said that the creatures of the opera-house 
were representatives of heroes, the true and perfect 
Cesars, Catos, and Brutuses, as that strange and 
jumbled chaos the representative of a real republic!** 

The India bill had been the death-blow of the ori- 
fiinal wliigs; the regency question was aJI but the 
death-blow of the party which assumed the name. 
Disunion and discredit fell upon them from that hour ; 
opposition lost its final hold on the national confi- 
dence ; and though partisanship was still active, and 
profession as loud as ever, the empire looked upon it 
thenceforth in its true light, that of a mere comMna- 
tion to drive ministers from their places, and to usurp 
them in their own persons. The three leaders of 
opposition were equally conscious that their cause 
was lost, and this consciousness was not relieved by 
the feeling that any one of them had exhibited the 
prudence essential to great successes. Fox's asser- 
tion of the extravagant right of the prince had given 
the first advantage of the field to his antagonist. 
Sheridan's still more obnoxious threat of royal ven- 
geance had imbittered the constitutional offence by 
personal indignation; and Burke's wild indulgence 
m the impulses of an uncontrollable fancy had daz- 
zled his friends to the edge of a precipice, from 
which to retreat was ignominy, while to advance 
was ruin. 

There can now be no doubt that the triumph of 
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•npowtjamwild have been the defeat of the law; and 
tiEnt the doon of pailiament might as well be closed 
at ooce^winQ an unlimited regenty in his own mis* 
iatapnted light, set his foot upon the step of the 



Bur i a l dissatisfaction was well known; and a 
hnei hot sufficiently expressive record of it is pre- 
sarred in a letter to his Insh friend, Lord Charle- 
mooL* ^ Peipetual failure," said he, ^ even though 
BOtbiag in that failure can be fixed on the improper 
ehoice of the object, or the injudicious choice of 
neans, will detract every dav more and more frmn a 
nan's crodit, nntilhe ends without success and without 
tBpotatioiL In fact, a constant pursuit even of the 
Mt djects, without ade<{uate instruments, detracts 
aomftthiny from the opimon of a man's judgment. 
Tlua, I thmk, may in part be the cause of the inac- 
tivity of others of our friends who are in the vigour 
of kfe, and in possession of a great degree of lead 
and anthority. 

'^ I do not blame them, though I lament that state 
of flie puUic mind in wluch the people can consider 
die exclusion c^ soch talents and virtues from their 
service as a pmi gained to them. The only point 
IB which I can find any thing to blame in these friends 
is, their not takiiup the effectual means, which they 
eortainly had in their power, of making an h(Hiour- 
sble retreat from their prospect of power into the pos- 
session of reratation, by an effectual defence of 
thonselves. There was an opportunity which was 
not made use of for the puipose, and which could 
scarcely have failed of turning the tatdes on their 

8uch are the bitter fruits of political ambition 
efiii in a nqUe mind, instinctively repdient of all 
te basenesses, that, while they stmiulata the pa»- 
skms of meaner spirits, envencmi thmr punishment 
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Burke knew nothin|f of those feelings which stiei 
acoipions on the pillow of the artilcial and perfl 
diocuB ; yet this is the letter of a vexed heart, read 
to exclaim that all was vanity. But his triumph wi 
to come; and the time was now fast approachin 
when, with prouder objects in view than the stni] 
gle for the narrow distinctions of office, he was i 
stand forth the champion of the surviving religio 
manliness, and loyalty of Europe ; a light to En; 
land, and a redeeming honour to her legislature ai 
herpeople. 

The king's recovery had closed the contest in ti 
English parliament ; but the luckless fortune of Ii 
land reserved her for one of those blunders whi 
are supposed to be indigenous to tiie soil. The In 
parliament had acknowledged the unlimited right 
the regent almost by acclamation. There never h 
been a more precipitate worship of the rising si 
The Irish ministers were overwhelmed by this ru 
of new-bom allegiance, or suffered themselves 
swell the tide. All was principled hypocrisy a 
magnanimous defection ; and the holders of offi( 
the wearers of blue and green ribands, and the bej 
ers of gold keys, black rods, and white sticks, e 
ulted in being able to give such costly attestation 
their new faith as the sacrifice of their badges 
the altar of the regency. But from fraud the pi 
gress is easy to mountebankism, and from folly 
faction. In the midst of this carnival of party si 
cess, perfidy began to fix its eye on darker objecl 
murmurs were heard that were little short of treasc 
the key-note of rebellion was touched more th 
once in this chorus of new-bom loyalty ; and in t 
wild resolutions of the Irish whigs, and their st 
wilder speeches, were first founded those just alam 
which predisposed the English cabinet to the calan 
tous measure of the Union. 

But, whatever might have been the original p] 
of the drama, it finished in charac'teristic burlesqi; 
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Tlie last Mflne of the tragedy fomid a substitute in 

Caioe. The lord-lieiite&ant haTing naturally refused 

to makft Umeelf a culprit by forwarding the ^ leso- 

Ivtioiiib'' >n embassage fixun the lords and commons 

was 'sent with them to London. Hie deputation 

leached London, and made their first bow to the 

pnnce, a week t^lUr the announcement of the kind's 

eomralescence ! Thus Tanished into thin air the 

ftbric of ^aoe» pensicm, and general spoil, which 

pttriotiani had erected with snch triomphant antici- 

patiiMi. "Hie rewards of the deputies were, a nacious 

aiswer firom the prince, infonning them that they 

veie too late, and the shrinking tmmks of the Irish 

fnliament, conscious that it had committed an irrepa^ 

nbfe f<^^, and trembling through all its limbs at the 

Jnt iwHiynatfain of the throne. 

. "But tile ftst infliction was the langfa of the em- 

pne: earicatoresofthe six deputies ridin? on bulls,** 

nd satiiical sqmbs and verses of every kind, were 

ponied upon this unhappy failure. Same of tho« 

ipQ^ of seoni may be still remembered. 
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PkodnetioBB like those are made only for the mo- 
; but one more, as giving the names of the 
BiiiisBiisi. iniinthr qnntrd It is obvioosly founded 
Hdiaee^ Ode, "Fatfor 
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THE PROPHECY. 

When the packet o'er the tide 
Bore lerne^ patriot pride* 
Hurry Grattan's delegatee* 
Premaot with a naUoo'a fttes, 
Ponoering aU on bribes and plaoea, 
Making dl, all kinds of fteeS, 
Schemes of native thievery brewing, 
Scoundrels, made for iboltf undoing ; 
While along the loaded deck 
Sickening lay the human wreck, 
Right beneath the pilot's nose 
From the wave a phantom rose ; 
Bull-necked, black-mouthed, water-bloated. 
Still buff-vested and blue-coated; 
Round of belly, round of chin. 
Thus began the shape of sin. 

<* Asses, from the land of asses. 
Ere your cargo this way passes, 
While your wOTships have an ear, 
Bear your true-blue Prophet, hear ! 
Hear me, every party hack ! 
Scoffed at ye shall all come back, 
Scoffed at as the tools of tools, 
All incorrigible Ibols I 

* Hear me, purse-bound, lack-brained Leinster . 
Model of an ancient spinnter; 
Hear me, mountebank (yNeill, 
Tied to every rabble's tall ; 
Hear me, Conolly ! the prime 
Of talkers against sense and time ; 
Hear me, sullen Ponsonby ! 
Thou of the place-hunting eye ; 
Hear me, Stewart, of beaux supreme^ 
Thyself thy everlasting theme, 
Boid defler of the wave 

Sliine's a terra firm.a grave) ; 
ear me, simpering Charlemont, 
With thy Machiavellian flront. 
With thy opera lisp and smile, 
Israelite that knows no guile ; 
Compound soft of softest cant, 
Faction's gentle figurant. 

** Hear me, dotards, one and all — 
Sudden scorn shall on you ftll , 
Laughter ibllow on your track. 
Laughter drive you flying back , 
Scom ftom people, king, and prince ! 
Till your ass^Un withers wince 
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Not a dinner fbr yoor pains, 
Not a stiver for your piins ; 
Till, though naked, not ashamed, 
All yoor patriot fires are tamed; 
Till your mob-bepelted souls 
Wish your senders at the poles, 
Curse the hour they first harangued, 
And long to see them drowned OThanged." 

Then befine thdr spell-bound view 
Dived the phantom buff and blu^~ 
Laughter flrom the Cambrian rocks 
Mingled with the name of Fox ; 
Laughter finom the British main 
Came with clanks of lash and chain ; 
Laughter in the tempest's roar 
Rolled firom cloud, and sea, and shore. 

e consternation of the ministerial deserters in 
id was boundless, and for once they were not 
pointed. They were cashiered in all directions. 
5 was cleared of every timeserver of the whole 
; and the minister was justly said to have 
le more patriots in a day than patriotism had ever 
in a year." Sheridan's brother Charles, the 
secretary of war, was among the culprits, and 
cast out like the rest But his fall was soft- 
by some unaccountable job, which gave him a 
on of 1200/. a-year, with a reversion of 300/. to 

ife! 

England the king's recovery broke up as many 
as of office as were ever enp^endered between 
y and selfishness. Opposition had cut royal 
nage into suits of every shape. Every parti- 
ind every partisan's partisan, was to be provided 
and the whole loose and pauper mob who hang 
e skirts of politics, were each to find a covering 
is multitude of sins. To take the single in- 
e of Sheridan himself; he was to have the 
nrership of the navy ; an office totally unfit for 
ireless habits. But this was not the limit ; his 
er-in-law, Tickell, an idler, was to have a seat 
rliament ; and his associate, Richardson, another 
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idler, was to have a commissionership of i 
Who can regret that those caterpillars were 
off the public tree ; or that the objects of a 
which tnus linked itself with avarice and ii 
were defeated 1 The man must be fertile i 
who could grieve that an association for the pi 
of plunder should be deprived of the public si 
that mercenaries should be stripped of the x 
due only to patriotism and virtue. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Prince's Marriage. 

The regency question drove the prince fro 
tics. No experiment could have been more d: 
ening. Fond of popularity, he saw it crush '. 
hope ; relying on the wisdom of his friends, 
their councils ignominiously baffled, their coi 
threatened by personal jealousy, and the grej 
gonist of both prince and party raised into und 

Sower; while, attached to his royal father b 
e found his personal conduct the object of ] 
and his defence answered only by more op 
(deasure. 

The result was disastrous to himself, to th 
dom, and to the king. It abandoned him to | 
still more obnoxious than those of public an 
It encouraged his natural taste for those indii 
which, however common to wealth and rank 
fill their shapes hostile to the practical vali 
high-minded purposes of life ; and it embarras 
circumstances, until, pressed by creditors, c 
tanffled by a multitude of nameless perplexil 
sorored himself to be urged into a marriage, 
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t respect or attachment, and endured in bitter- 
id vexation until its close. 
18 said, that at this period a proposal was made 
sters by the prince to accept the viceroyalty 
nd ; a situation for which he would have been 
fitted, by his attachment to its people, and his 
knowledge of its habits and interests : but 
posal, if ever made, was discountenanced, 
ication was next forwarded to the kinff for 
' rank : but the prince still remained a colonel 
)ons, while all his royal relatives were ad- 
to the highest stations of the service. Cha- 
ight not unnaturally have seized upon ihe 
any man thus in early life stopped in all his 
or distinction ; and no trivial blame must fall 
le councils by which the heir of the crown 
dually consigned to either indolence or error, 
ome years he abjured all appearance of po- 
^eling. He received the nobility and public 
sumptuously ; but with something like a de- 
tion to forget on what political side they 
He spent the chief part of his time at 
n; came occasionally to Carlton House ; sig- 
his presence by a ball or a dinner; and then^ 
ione his share as a leader of the fashionable 
falloped back to Brighton, and amused him- 
1 pursuits that cost less trouble, 
he was not companionless, though the times 
nged in which his table was the scene of the 
discussions of public life. With political 
e leading names of opposition had disap- 
and their places were fiUed up by individuais 
"emarkable for their submission to the tastes 
royal entertainer, or their personal eccen- 
Occasionally guests of a higher rank ap- 
and among those were the late Duke of 
, the Prince de Leury, and other foreign no- 

)uke of Orleans had visited England some 

P 
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years before, nominally on a tour of pleasure, M 
more probably by an order from the French cabinBki 
which had already suspected him of sowing disaffse- 
tion in the court. He had been summoned back to 
France by an order of the king, after a few montbi^ 
absence, and returned, laden with English fashknu^ 
and followed by a train of race-horses, En^diik 
jockeys, and a whole travelling establishment ; mich 
he displayed, to the horror of the ancient rieimt of : 
jackboots and diligences ; to the infinite delight of 
the Parisians, who read liberty in this invasion of 
Newmarket caps and dock-tailed horses ; and to the 
universal popularity of the Anglomanie, which in the 
Parisian intellect implied English bootmaking, bet* 
ting, prize-fighting, and the constitution. 

In return, the duke had assisted the prince with hie 
knowledge of play ; and considerable sums were lost 
at the Pavilion. From this, a transaction arose, in 
which, under the various names of a loan, a debt, 
and a present, the duke was said to have made aa 
offer of a large sum to his royal highness : but the 
oflfer was finely declined, by the advice of Sheridan 
and the Duke of Portland. 

In 1789 the duke visited England for the last time. 
France was exhibiting symptoms of disturbance, 
which made his presence hazardous to the court; 
and under the pretext of a mission from the king, he 
was ordered to leave Paris. But the national as- 
sembly were already kings of France, and their pass- 
port too was necessary. It was at length granted ; 
with no slight astonishment that the les^ling regene- 
rator should leave his country at the moment when 
she was on the wing, ascending to the third heaven 
of political perfection. But France had another race 
of kings, higher than even the national assembly, 
—the poissardes of Boulogne. Those legislators 
seized the royal envoy, nallified the king's commis- 
sion on the spot, put his passport in their pockets, 
ajdd marched him to the hotel, where they placed a 
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over him, tmtil they shoidd send a deputation 
heirownbody to the national assembly. The 
ition returned, bearing the national sanction, 
shwomen expressed themselves satisfied ; the 
er was let loose,— fortunate if he had been 
by this example the madness of popular li- 
and was received in London with great dis- 
n by the prince and the chief nobility, 
bewildered career and unhappy fate of the 
of Orleans are now matter of history. He 
»m iu a hazardous time for a man of weak un- 
iding, strong passions, and libertine principles, 
monarch but a grown child : the queen, esti- 
but imperious, full of Austrian " ri^t divine," 
lenly contemptuous of the people : the court 
3, feeble, and finding no resource for its wes^- 
>ut in obsolete artifice and temporary expe- 
the nobility a mass of haughty idlers, a hun- 
id twenty tnousand gamesters and intriguers, 
despisers of religion and the common moral 
ions by which society is held together; chiefly 
and living on the mendicant bounty of the 
worthless consumers of the fruits of die earth, 
mopolists of all situations of honour and emo- 
t ; and by their foolish pride in the most acci- 
of all distinctions, birth, — by their open mean- 
•f solicitation for that last livelihood which a 
r true dignity of mind would seek, a depend- 
n the public purse, — and by their utter useless- 
)r any purpose but that of filling up the ranks 
army, — ^rendered at once weary of themselves 
ious to the nation. But beyond those central 
;ing points in the aspect of France, those frag- 
of the old system of the monarchy, the politi- 
iw a wilderness of living waves, a boundless 
Lien expanse of stonny passions, furious aspira- 
laring ambition, and popular thirst of slaugh- 
deluge, rising hourly round the final, desperate 
of the state, and soon to overtop its last pinnacle, 
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But the Duke of Orleans was not to see Hus o<n- 
snmmation. He returned to France ; was seised bgf 
the men of liberty; condenmed without a heaiiDg 
by the votaries of unmaculate justice ; and murdeiM 
on the scaffold by the puriiiers of the crimes of law- 
givers and kinffs. 

The son of that duke has now peaceably ascended 
the maffnificent throne which dazzled the ambitioB 
of his father. Whether France will long suffer a 
king, may be doubtful. But, while his claim is tint 
of the national choice, entitled, by an exertion of 
extraordinary courage, justice, and moderation, to 
the disposal of the throne, we must rejoice that 
France has obtained a man of virtue, and that such 
a man should be endowed with so illustrious an op- 
portunity of redeeming his name, and of spreading 
the benefits of wisdom and power to mankind. 

A remarkable personage visited England at the 
same time, the Due de Lauzun, the finished repre- 
sentative of the French noblesse of the higher oitler. 
Of great elegance of manners, and of strikuig talents, 
but utterly prodigal and unprincipled, he was the 
chevalier whom Grammont would have delighted to 
draw, if Ms pencil could have touched the man of 
fashion with a shade of republicanism. Lauzun re- 
mained only a few months m England ; but a Frencb- 
nmn is a rapid pupil, and in those months he became 
the most matchless specimen of the Aiglomanie that 
had ever captivated tne glance of Paris. 

Yet one step more was necessary to perfection. 
He retired to Passy, a village in the suburlra, and 
there commenced philosopher. He had succeeded 
to the title of Biron, and was for a while the wonder 
of the pre-eminent sons of science and freedom, who 
enjoyed his classic banquets, and exulted in the ar- 
rival of the golden age. But the republic was now 
mounted on its car, and rushing, with fiery wheels, 
over the frontiers of rival states, and the necks of 
potentates and armies. Biron became an avowed 
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lepublicaiiy was placed at the head of an army, fought 
and conquered; was suspected, was seized by me 
eonvention, and completed the course of a revolu- 
tionary general by dying on the scaffold. 

He finished his career in the dramatic style of his 
country, en h^os. Revolutionary justice suffered 
no stigma of the 'Uaw's delay f and the ceremonial 
seldom consisted of more than the criminal's pro- 
nouncing his name, and the tribunal's orderii^ his 
execution. The scaffold followed the example of 
the tribunal, and the condemned were generadly put 
to death within the next five minutes. In Biron's 
instance, there was the delay of a whole hour ; and 
he used it to exhibit the epicurean ease which dis- 
tinguished the wits and sages of the era. 

On returning to his dungeon, he ordered oysters 
and white wine. While he was indulging over this 
final meal, the executioner entered, to tell him that 
•* the law could wait no longer." " I beg a thousand 
pardons, my friend," said the duke ; '* but do me the 
nonour to allow me to finish my oysters." The re- 

Suest was granted. " But I had forgot," observed 
liron : " you will have something to do to-day, and a 
riasa of wine will refresh you : permit me to fUl one.'* 
The offer was graciously accepted. " Again, I had 
forgot," added the duke ; *' there is our mutual friend, 
tile turnkey." The turnkey was called in; three 
glasses were filled ; the three were drunk off— (2 la 
tante ; and in a few minutes after, the head of this 

Sy libertine, traitor, and philosopher was rolling on 
3 scaffold. 

The prince's marria^ now became the national 
topic. The Duke of York had already been married 
tome years,* but was still childless : and the king 
naturally anxious to see an undisputed succession, 
and leave his descendants masters of the throne, 
itrongly urged the heir-apparent to select a wife 

* Oetober, 179L 
P2 
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from the royal families of Emt>pe ; and thB pfs. 
a pledge to tbe empire of that change of habite,iad' 
that compliance with the popular wish, wludiik 
those days of revolution, might even be essential to 
the public safety. 

No advice could have been more startling, ffn 
Toysl hi^mess had often declared, that he wouldnol 
give up " his free, unhoused condition" for any iro- 
man on earth : and he had even peculiarly tuned to 
scorn those forms of princely marriages, which pit 
elude previous knowledge on both sides ; and avowed 
himself, in the plainest terms — a *' rebel to royal 
matrimony." 

But the embarrassment extended further than tbe 
princely breast. The first announcement of the pos- 
sibility of his marriag^e threw the whole female world 
into confusion. Fa^on trembled through all hei 
thrones. In our present intangible state of female 
influence, it is hopeless to conceive the supremacy 
asserted by women of rank fifty years ago. Even 
our novelists, with all their eagerness to give pun- 
gency to the manners of the great, can find nothing 
for public curiosity beyond the commonplace echo 
of an elopement, or the childish canvass for the eit- 
Me of a ball-room. Our journals, the " brief ab- 
stracts and chronicles of the time," represent all 
women in the higher circles as giving head and heart 
to the domestic purpose of securing opulent alii* 
ances, the matrons for their daughters, and the 
daughters for themselves. But the fashion of the 
last century was of another mould. 

London then saw a constellation of female lumi- 
naries, any one of which would throw our moden 
Stan into profound ecUpse. Each had her peculiai 
source of homage. The Dutchess of Devonshin 
gave the most sumptuous entertainments, and by he: 
^egance and accomplishment sustained a long reign 
The Dutchess of Gordon, handsome in her youth 
had become a bd-esprk when she ceased to be i 
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it^ ; and ahra^ said the cleverest, and often the 
lest things, with the easiest air of any high-horn 
unce the days of him 

« WhoMTer faid a fiwUflh tliii^ 
Nor ev<er did • wiaa oml** 



Dutchess of Rutland, who, hapinly, still lives, 
still gives evidence of that heauty which once 
e her the '^ rose of the fair state f* was then, hy 
ersal acknowledgment, the loveliest woman of 
English court; and completed the celebrated 

to whom the first homage of every man who 
red to the praise of taste was paid, and of whom 
as said in a popular epigram, — 

Came, Paris, leaire your tdlto and ddls; 

Yoall soorn your dowdy goddeasea, 
If oDoe von aee our EnglMi beUea, 

For all their gowns and boddicea. 

Here^ Juno Devon, all aoblime; 

BGnenra Gordon's wit and eyes ; 
Sweet Rutland, Venus in bet prime : 

Youli die before you give the prize. 

he age of English poetry had perished, and we 
3 to wait long for its revival. But, in the inter- 
every one wrote verses ; and the essential tribute 
reigning belle was a poetic panegjrric upon her 
ictions. If an English beauty could have been 
whelmed, like Tarpeia, by her ornamental tri- 
s ; the women of TBxik of the last century must 
J died imder a superabundajice of verse. Fortu- 
ly, nothing is more evanescent : but an ode by 
Hercules Langrishe, a popular member of the 
I house of commons, — a favourite every where, 
familiar with all that life has of the graceful 
the gay, is among the surviving Examples of this 
ful courtesy. The subject is not of the heroic 
r, — a gnat*s stinging the lady. 
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lO HER CaUCB THB DUTCHESS OF RUTLANl 

Mm poor AmcreoB Ueedia^lies 
Frmn the first |;lanoe of SteUa*! eves. 
Too weak to fly, too pnmd to yidd, 
Or leave an undisputed field ; 
He rallies, rests uuon his arms, 
And reconnoitres all her charms. 
Vainly he foncies, that by peeping 
Throui^ all the beauties in her keeping, 
He may, in such a store, collect 
The healing balm of (me defect. 
One fteUe point, one fliulty spot. 
By Nature^ fbrming hand forgot, 
Or left, in mercy, a defence^ 
Against her soft omnipotence. 
Which spurns philosopher nor sage, 
Nor tender youth nor cautious ag6. 
He viewed her stature towering high, 
I The liquid lustre of her eye^ 
The rosy beauties of her mouth 
DifiVuung B^veetness like the south ; 
He viewed her whole array of charms. 
Her swan-like neck, her polished arms ; 
He looked through every rank and file, 
The look, the si^, the grace, the 8mUa.j 
No advantageous pass was lost, 
No beauty deeping on its post ; 
But all was order, all was force, — 
A look was victory of course. 

At length an incident arose 
That flattered him with lesser woes : 
The bold intrusion of a fly 
Had closed the lustre of an eye. 
And given him hopes that, thus bereft 
Of half her splendour, what was left 
He might resist or else evade, 
Or cool his passion in the shade. 
But while be thrills beneath her glance, 
He sees another foe advance ; 
The snowy arrrCs sublime display 
Was raised to chase the cloud away. 
He felt how firail is hope, how vain : 
The vanquished lustre came again ; 
The living ivory supplied 
The splendour which the eye denied. 
(3o Savoy's snowy hills arise. 
And pierce the clouds and touch the skies, 
And scattering round the silver ray, 
€Hve added brightness to the day. 

Thus disappointed in his dream 
Of imperfection in her frame. 
The lover ventures to explore 
Ooo llnal, feud expedient more. 
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I 

* Milt lov«r# eyM be alwiiya Wnd^— 

nrre 1 DO reAige in her miiull 

(Jm 1 no ftmale error treee 

T^ heal the miaehielk of her Ace; 

Oee tax, one coanterrailinc duty, 

To balance her aoeoanlf of Deaoty ; 

One aavta&( (bible, balmy Ihnlt, 

One improprie^ of thought, 

To lend Ita medicinal aid. 

And erne the wounda her eyea lurPe ma^el* 

Preaamptnoiui thoofht ! I Tiewed oaoa mon 
The blaie that daaxled me before, 
And aaw thoae very evea impart 
▲ aoal, that aharpened every dart, 
With every rich endowment fraught, 
TIm tender care, the genenma thwigfat, 
The aenee of each exalted doty, 
The beauty that waa more thui beauty; 
The wish, on every amile faBpreBB*d, 
To make all luqqiy. and one Ueal ! 
The whole waa aoAneaa mixed with U/f, 
The arrow feathered fkom the dove. 

Finding no hope of eaft retraat, 
I yield contentea to ray fkte ; 
I nnreluctaot drag the chatai 
And in the patsion loee the pain ; 
Feel her aweet bondage all so Ugnt, 
Her fettera all ao aoft and bright, 
That, vain and vanquiahed, I moat own 
I never wiah to lay them down. 
Nor longer atruggle to be free : 
Such chaina are worth all liberty! 

• 

! aimotincenient of a stranger, who was to be 
' than the highest of those glittering and impe- 
mlers, produced a universal tumult But there 
others, of inferior rank and more disputable 
{, who had deeper reasons for alarm ; and pub- 
ort gave them the discrecht of a determmed 
iracy against the peace and honour of the fu- 
'rincess of Wales. 

n in the purer circle of the court, discussions 
(¥hich boded ill for her tranquillity. The king, 
ras much attached to his sister, the Dutchess 
inswick, had proposed her daughter, the Prin- 
/aroline Ameha Elizabeth ; and, in the first in- 
ly had Gorreipoiided with the eourt of Bruna- 
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ivick on the subject, where the prospect was eoBff r 
templated with exultation. The queen, not less tt> i-z 
tached to the honour of her own connexions, bid •!= 
proposed her niece, Louisa Princess of Mecklenboift L 
afterward so distinguished and unfortunate as tS i 
Queen of Prussia. Yet there was still a third to be : 
conciliated, more interested and more reluctant tfafl^ >= 
either, the future husband. But he had a pressan 
upon him which no resolution can finally resist : he ;. 
was overwhelmed with demands upon his income; jr 
his creditors were gathering round nim again; tbit "^ 
querulous and persevering eagerness for royal aneo- i 
dote which had harassed so many of his earlier yenti \\ 
was again invading his private life with tenfold ani- :i: 
mosity ; and at last, in an evil hour, he gave way, ^ 
and suffered himself to be announced as the suitor of . 
the Princess Caroline. The king immediately sent >] 
a formal intimation of his wishes to the court of 
Brunswick, and the marriage was decided on. 

Still, every thing in this union seemed destined to -_ 
be adverse. While the Duke and Dutchess of Brone- - 
wick were unmeasured in their delight at seeing the 
succession to the British throne in their familv, and . 
themselves the probable ancestors of a race of kings; 
the princess was said to exliibit no trivial dislike to 
the nvatch. Among the innumerable rumours which 
float in the atmosphere of courts on such occasional 
it must be difficult to detect the truth ; but it was 
openly asserted, that she had already formed an at- 
tachment to an individual in the ducal service ; and 
the following letter was published, purporting to be 
a declaration of her feelings to a German lady re- 
siding in England. 

" You are aware of my destiny. I am about to 
be married to my cousin, the Prince of Wales. I 
esteem him for his generosity, and his letters be- 
speak a cultivated mind. My uncle is a good man, 
and I love him much ; but I feel that I shall nevet 
be happy. Estranged from my connexions, friendk 
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L all I hold dear, I am about to make a perma- 
\t connexion. I fear for the consequences. 
** Yet I esteem and respect my future husband, 
d I hope for great kindness and attention. But, 
18 ! I say sometimes, I cannot now love him with 
knur. I am indifferent to my marriage, but not 
exve to it; but I fear my joy will not be enthu- 
uitic. I am debarred from possessing the man of 
f choice, and I resign myself to my destiny. I 
1 attentiyely studying the English language. I am 
qnainted with it, but I wish to speak it witli 
lency. I shall strive to make my husband happy, 
d to interest him in my favour, since the fates 
ill have it that I am to be Princess of Wales." 
Whether this letter be authentic or not, it is pro- 
ible that it gives a true transcript of this mihappy 
iDcess's mind. The prince's perplexities, too, 
iriit be less public, but they were not less trying 
10, by that strange balauce which so much equal- 
68 tiie variety of human condition, there were pro- 
ifa9y but few in England, even of ** the waifs and 
zajTB of fortune," who would have had reason to 
iry the pomps and honours of two beings appa- 
mtly plac^ on the golden summit of prosperity. 
But the prince's natural good-humour soon re- 
mied, and he submitted to necessity like a philoso- 
fwr. The princess's portrait had been sent to him, 
nd he made a point of praising it. On one occa^ 
0n, he ^owed it to an intimate friend, and asked, 
ith some seriousness, *' What he thought of it ?" 
he answer was, ^ That it gave the idea of a very 
andsome woman." Some observations followed, 
1 which the homely but expressive phrase of ^buy- 
ig ajHg in A poke" happened to escape. ** How- 
wcTf said the prince, alter a pause, *' Lennox and 
itiroy have seen her, and they tell me she is even 
uidsomer than her miniature." 
The newspapers, which, of course, collect much 
stail that natmally soon perishes, gave long ac- 
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counts of the royal marriage, and are still the! 
authorities for the public impression at the 
One of those 8a3rs : — ^ The Princess of Bram 
to whom his royal highness is shortly to give 
hand, is twenty-five years of age ; her person is' 
pleasing, and her accomplishments are exquisite. 

** The first thought of the prince's nuptials ori| 
nated some time ago with an exalted perao 
who had the first interest in seeing the prince 
blished ; and it was accordingly lunted to him, 
in so delicate a manner as to leave it entirely at 
option. Juvenile pursuits at that time suspended! 
further discourse about it ; till one day his royi 
highness, praising the person and accomplishmefli 
of the Princess Mary before the Duke of Clarenec 
the duke observed, she was very like the PriocM 
of Brunswick, whom he had the honour of knowiq 
and conversing much with. The prince grew mon 
inquisitive upon the subject ; and the duke so satii 
fied him in all particulars as to afford him the hij^ 
est gratification. 

** The affair seemingly dropped for this time ; bo 
on the morning of a late great gala at Windsor, h 
mentioned it to a great personage, who was de 
l^ted with the proposal ; it was instantly commv 
nicated to the queen, who felt equal satisfaction : i 
was then agreed to keep the matter entirely out o 
the cabinet till it was in some train of forwardness 
wliich was strictly complied with ; and the first nc 
tice the ministers of state had of it, was an officii 
notice to prepare for the embassy the forms, requi 
sitions, &c. 

** Presents and marriage favours, to a grea 
amount, are preparing for the prhicesses, &c, a 
well as marks of his royal highness's remembranc 
to several persons of both sexes about the court. 

•* The Princess of Wales (we may now call he 
so) is esteemed one of the best harpsichord pei 
fonnen among the royal families on the continen 
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Mlhe prince being passionately fond of musics har" 
^«wmf will of course be the order of the day. 

** Carlton house is furnishing for the reception of 
die royal pair, with all possible magnificence and 
dematch. An estimate has been made of the whole ; 
and our readers will form some idea of the expen- 
sive grandeur of this new establishment, when they 
•le informed that the Princess of Wales's dressing- 
loom alone amounts to tw-enty-five thousand pounds. 

^ There has been made up, intended as a present 
ftom the Prince of Wales to the princess when she 
arrives, a most magnificent cap, on which is a plume 
in imitation of his highness's crest, studded with 
brilliants, which {day backwards and forwards in die 
■ame manner as feathers, and have a' most beautiful 
effect. It is now at a banker's in Pall Mall, carefully 
locked up. 

•• The betrothed consort of the Prince of Wales is 
of a middling stature, and remarkably elegant in her 
person. Her appearance at court is majestic, but 
accompanied with a sweetness and affability of man- 
ners wtdch rivet the admiration of all who behold 
her. Her eyes are intelligent, her countenance 
highly animated, and her teeth white and regular. 
Her hair, of which slie has an amazing quantity, is 
of a ti^ht auburn colour, and appears always dressed 
in a snnple but elegant style. Her taste in every 
part of dress is equsdly graceful ; so that there is bo 
doubt but she will, on her arrival in this country, be 
tiie standard of fashionable dress and elegance." 

The king's speech at the opening of the session 
of 1795, gave the first official knowledge of the in- 
tended marriage. 

** I have," said his majesty, ** the greatest satisfac- 
tion in announcing to you the happy event of the 
conclusion of a treaty of marriage of my son, the 
Prince of Wales, with the Princess Caroline, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Brunswick. The constant proofs 
of your affection for my person and family persuade 

Q 
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me that you will participate in the sentimentB I fed 
on an occasion so dear to my domestic happnen; 
and that you will enable me to make proviBum for 
sudi an establishment as you may think smlHB^le to 
the rank and dignity of the heir-aj^aient to the 
crown of these kingdoms." 

The princess at length left Brunswick, attended bj 
an escort, and the principal persons of the courtp- 
Those who were inclined to discover the future in 
omens, found ill fortune predicted in every point of 
her journey. It was commenced in the depth of 
winter ; and within a few days was stopped by the 
sudden indisposition of the Dutchess of Brunswick, 
who had intended to accompany her daughter to the 
shore. The embarkation was to have taken place at 
Helvoetsluys ; but before the princess coidd reach 
Osnaburg, it was announced to her that her route 
must be changed, as the fleet had left the Dutch 
coast. She then had no resource but to take up her 
abode in Hanover. At last, on the arrival of the 
squadron off" Cuxhaven, she embarked,* after having 
spent three months of a German winter on her jour- 
ney. Even her voyage was a specimen of the in- 
clemency of our climate; and fogs, billows, and 
gales were her first salutation to the British shore. 

The princess arrived at Greenwich on Sundtiy at 
noon ;t and the virtue of the congregations was said 
to have been severely tried by the shouts and tumiQt 
in the streets. In some instances curiosity overcame 
decorum, and the preacher was left wim a thinned 
audience. After a short stay at the house of the 
governor, Sir Hugh PalUser, the princess proceeded 
to London, attended by her ladies, and among the 
rest Lady Jersey ! The roads and bridges were covered 
with people, who received her with acclamations ; and 
in this species of triumphal entry she passed along until 
she reached her apartments at St. James's. The Prince 
of Wales, always observant of courtesy, waited on her 
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inflyyWith all the visible ardour of a lover, com- 
eiited her on her arrival, her appearance, and her 
wMge of English, and asked permission to dine 

ber. In the evening the royal family visited 
and the king was animated in his congratula- 
. The party did not break up till near midnight. 
18 the English family party which his majesty 
I; and his honest and hospitable joy communi- 
l itself to all round him. 

long princes, the hopes and fears of the passions 
rief ; and his royal highness had but three days 
nnance ; for, on the third* from the arrival of 
incess, he was summoned to St. James's to be 
ed! 

e ceremony had every adjunct of royal mag- 
nee 2 the bride came, covered with jewels, with 
nond coronet on her brow, and attended by four 
Iters of nobility as bridemaids, Lady Mary Os*- 
I, Lady Charlotte Spencer, Lady Caroline Vil- 
and Lady Charlotte Legge. The prince next 
red, in the collar of the garter, and attended by 
immarried dukes, Bedford and Roxburgh. — 
igh the whole ceremony the king's gratification 
i^pable. He peculiarly attended to the bride ; 
irhen the archbishop asked the usual question, 
> giveth this woman to be married to this man 1" 
ajesty went hastily forward to the princess, and 
r her hand in both his, affectionately gave her 
' husband. 

another ceremonial of a sterner nature was to 
The prince had acceded to the royal com- 
s, on a promise that his debts should be di&- 
Bd. The king's natural and becoming wish to 
change in the habits of his heir, the pecuUar 
tance of rescuing royalty from public iraputa- 
a a period when the revolutionary spirit was 
ig offence against all thrones, and the humane 

•Aprils. 
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necessity of relieying the multitade of credilOitiilO 
might be ruined by delay, had urged him to the 
promise. The statement of the delrt was laid 1901 
the table of the house of commons. It was foniii 

dable. 

Debt on TarkMu saenritiw, and bearing intenat ...•000,171191 

Tradeamen's bills aopaid 80,745 00 

Tradeamen'a billa and arrears of establiAmsnt, tnm 
10thofOct.l794,toAprU5tli,17M 8tM09 It 

HlMjBin 44 

The only palliative of this expenditure i% that Ml 
ro3ral highness knew but little of its extravagance, 
and had probably not so much actual enjojrmentof it 
as many an English gentleman with a tenth of his 
income. He was surrounded by individuids whose 
interest it was to keep him in the dark relative to hoM 
own afilBLirs; in his rank, he could scarce^ be ex« 
pected to inquire very deeply into household detail8» 
or to scrutinize tradesmen's bills ; and those to whom 
the duty naturally fell, had sagacity enough in their 
own objects to take care that even if he had scruti- 
nized them, he should have been not the less plun- 
dered. One instance of this system of wholesale 
spoliation may serve as an example of the rest : his 
farrier's bUl, for horse medicine and shoeing, was 
40,000/. 

The condition on which the prince had 3aelded to 
the royal will was now to be performed; and the 
proposal for liquidating his debts was ushered in by 
one of the minister's ablest speeches.* The king 
had sent a message to the legislature, calling on it 
to enable him to form an establishment for the newly 
married pair ; but adding, that the first point was to 
relieve the prince from Us embarrassments, as until 
then he could derive no advantage from the settle- 
ment. The message stated also, Siat the only modo 

* AprU 27. 17a» 
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vfaich the king contemplated of paying the debt 
was, by deductmg a portion of the prince's proposed 
income, and by handing over the revenues of the 
dutchy of Cornwall for a certain period for the use of 
the creditors ; finally, a pledge was to be given against 
aU future recurrence of debt. 

The measure was necessaiy; but no time could 
have been more unfortunate for the demand. The 
nation was fretted with the failures of the French 
war, and was doubly irritated at the taxes which 
every session imposed ; angry opinions on govern- 
ment had been eagerly spread through the nation ; 
the imbecility of the Bourbons was made a charge 
against all sovereigns ; the daring doctrines, seconded 
by the memoraUe military successes, of the new re- 
public, were already influencing opinion in all coun- 
tries^ and England seemed on the verge of some 
great and fatal change. The prince's embarrass- 
ments now gave a new topic to the declaimers, and 
the debates in the house were long and acrimonious. 
On the motion for the committee on the message, a 
formidable array of the county members appeared 
in opposition; and Stanley, member for Lancashire, 
adverted in strong terms to the former message, in 
1787, and the promises then made relative to the 
prince's obligations. But there was no remedy ; and 
the minister, with whatever reluctance, was com- 
pelled to persevere. 

The heads of the proposed estabUshment were — 

Annaal income of the priiic^, exclusive of tbe dutchy of 

Cornwall, to be raised to ZI25,000 

Jewels and plate for the marriage 128,000 

Fte Aniflhing CarUon House S6,000 

The revenue of the dutchy was 13,000/. The ac- 
comidation during the prince's minority, from 1763 to 
1783, was 233,764/. ; and for the liquidation of the 
dcibt, a sum of 78,000/. a-year was to be appropriated. 
TV) this proposal were appended clauses providing 

Q2 
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for the ftatore punctual discharge of ihe 
for making' over Carlton House to the crawB^vMi 
the funuture, as an heir-loom. A jointure of fiO/M 
a-year was settled on the princess. 

Tlie discussion continued nearly three months bl> 
fore the public, amd during the whole time the fedfaigl 
(^ party within and without the house were in ap» 
petual ferment. The Duke of Clarence, whoW 
seldom taken a share in the debates, attracted pabHB 
notice by the generosity and boldness with which he 
adopted the cause of the innocent sufferer^ ths 
Princess of Wales. 

"Whatever may be thought," said he, "of ths 
stipulations for the payment of the debts, there is at 
least one individual who ought not to be exposed to 
tfals harsh and stem inquisition, — a lovely and amia- 
ble woman, torn from her family; for though 'her 
mother is his majesty's sister, she mast still be said 
to be torn from her family, by being suddenly am* 
rated from all her early connexions. What must her 
feelings be, from finding her reception in this countiy 
followed by such circumstances, when she had a 
right to expect every thing befitting her rank, and 
the exalted station to which she was called t" 

The princess herself, unused to inquiries into the 
conduct of courts, was alternately indignant and de- 
jected, declaring, that "she would rather live on 
bread and water in a cottage, than have the cha- 
racter and conduct of the royal family, and especially 
of her husband, thus severely investigated." Oppo- 
sition, disheartened by perpetual defeat, was now 
almost reduced to Fox and Sheridan ; who, however, 
with more than their usual prudence, pointed out the 
only way of rational extrication ; and with even more 
than their usual boldness, assailed higher authority 
than that of ministers. But Sheridan, animated by 
every motive that could kindle his passions or hui 
genius, — attachment to the prince, vexation at the 
turn of fortune which had cast him immeasurably 
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Igyond tin hope of public honours, and the still 
ttnmger offence of being charged with sharing the 

Kufer of the prince's income, eclipsed himself. 
house was kept in a state of unwearied admira- 
tiDn by the brilliant varie^ of powers which this ez- 
Inotmnary man displayed night after night; in the 
■itbl of a life of that alternate embarrassment and 
flieesB, dreamy indolence and exhausting luxury, — 
ikit ague of the mind, which most rapidly exhausts 
and emasculates the intellectual frame. 

TbB fragments of those speeches which still re- 
nin can only do injury to the reputation of tiie 
peait orator. Yet, shattered as. they are, they now 
lad then exhibit some trace of the master hand. 

**! disdain,'' said he, ^all this triffing and quib- 
Uliig with the common sense of the nation. Let the 
pBonle not be deceived by our taking the money out 
of raeir pockets a^ a royal income, and pajring it 
kaek as a royal debt. To-night it is not my inten- 
lioa to Tote either way. This seems to surprise 
nme ^ntlemen opposite ; but, to those who make 
«p their minds on all questions before they come into 
m house! some surprise may be natural at my not 
naking wo my mind after I am in it. 

**The debt muit be paid immediately, for the dig- 
nity of the country and the situation of the prince. 
He must not be seen rolling about the streets as an 
insoWent prodigal. But the public must not be bur- 
dened with the pressure of a hair, in affording him 
that relief. 

<^In the course of these discussions, gentlemen 
have applied strong language to the conduct of an 
illustrious prince. But there are other high and 
iUuttrtous characters, who, in future discussions, 
must be told as plainly what the public have a right 
to expect from them, and what their conduct ought 
to have been on the present occasion, however un- 
gracious the task may be." 

The plan in Sheridan's contemplation was, that an 
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advance abould be made from the privy purees of te 
king and queen, and that the incomes of the gineciin 
places should be thrown in. 

« Tlie king's privy purse was 60,000i., the queen^ 
60,000^; and all their houses and paraphenalia 
were now finished and furnished. The first and moit 
natural feeling of a parent would be to make somi 
sacrifice to retrieve the imprudence of a son.** Ife 
then pounced upon the sinecures ; — ^ places whiek 
add to neither the dignity of the crown nor its 
strength. Let a committee of trustees be appointed, 
in whom might be placed the sinecure revenues after 
the death of their present holders. Posterity would 
look back with gratitude to the arrangement, and with 
wonder that such places ever existed. This would 
be the way to make our constitution stable, and to 
prevent the wild system of Jacobinism from undop- 
mining or overturning it. While we were spilliDg 
our blood and wasting our money in support of con- 
tinental monarchy, this would be a rational resource ; 
and prove that monarchy, or those employed under it, 
could sliow examples of self-denial, and do something 
for the benefit of the people. This would add lustre to 
the crown ; unless, indeed, ministers might think that 
it shone with lustre in proportion to the gloom that 
surrounded it, and that a king is magnificent as hit 
subjects become miserable ! 

— " There is one class who love the constitution, 
but do not love its abuses. There is another who 
love it, with all its abuses. But there is a third, a 
large and interested party, among whom I do not 
hesitate to place his majesty's ministers, who love 
it, for nothing but its abuses! But let the house, 
the best part of our constitution, consider its own 
honour. Let us destroy the sinecures. Let us build 
the dignity of the prince on the ruins of idleness and 
corruption, and not on the toils of the industrious 
poor, who must see their loaf decreased by the dis- 
diarge of his encumbrances." 
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I *^*£o the durge of sharing in the prince's expendi* 
iBre be gave the most dibtinct denial. ^He had 
never aeoi^pted any thing, not so much as a present 
of 8 hone. He scorned the imputation, and would 
lasve it to defeat itself.** He repilsed with quick 
Mi c Mn i the attacks m^de on him in the course of the 
Matie by the minor antagonists, who had rashly 
VBhniteered this proof of their ministerial devotion. 
OMonel FoUarton had said, in a long and desultory 
qwech, that the prince's coimcils were secretly guided 
nr* Sheridan. After contemptuously retorting the 
Mitgey— ^ I9 the secret councilor of the prince ! I 
Iwre never g^ven his royal highness a syllable of 
advioe, in vrmch I did not wish it were possible to 
hm% the king standing on one side, and the people 
«f fengland on the other ;" he proceeded to repay the 
eoldael:— 

''As to certain portions of the honourable gentle- 
inni*B speech, some of the sentences, I actuiuly be* 
fieve, DO gentleman in this house understood, nor 
eoidd understand ; and the only solution of the pro- 
blem Is, that somebody must have advised him to 
prapsre a speech against what he conjectured might 
oe said to-night He had rifled the English language 
toflndont proverira and trite sayings; and had so 
riddy enveloped his meaning in metaphor, and em- 
beOisbed it with such colouring, as to render it to- 
t^^ miintelligible to meaner capacities." 

fiEolle had called him to order. He did not escape. 
Sheridan told him, " that he was not at all surprised 
to hear himself called to order by that honourable 
gendeman ; but he should have been very much sur- 
prised to hear any reason for the call from that ho- 
nourable gentleman." Even to Pitt, who had, on 
one occasion, made no other reply to his speech than 
moving to adjourn, he flung down the glove. — "I 
make no comment on the indecency of moving to 
adjourn, when the public relief is the topic. To 
dfture the gentlemen on the opposite side to make 
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provision for the prince by a reduction of 
pLaccBf would be to amerce themselves. I 
part, I never thought them capable of any f 
the kind.** 

llie prince at length interposed, and by Ansi 
his solicitor-general, sent a message to the 
dedaripg "his acquiescence in any arrang 
which it might deem proper with respect to 
oome, and its appropriation to the payment 
debts. He was perfectly disposed to ma] 
abatement in his personal establishment th 
considered necessary." The princess coinc 
the message; and the proceedings were clo 
three bills.* Thelst. For preventing future 1 
of Wales from incurring debts. The 2d. For 
ing an establishment to the prince. And t 
For the princess's jointiu-e. Commissioner! 
next appointed for the examination of the 
TTie creditors were paid by debentures, with i 
on their claims ; and the term of nine year 
fixed for the final payment. Many of the 
were rejected as groundless, many were large 
duced as exorbitant, and a per centage was tal 
the whole. Thus ended a proceeding in whi 
minister's sagacity had failed of satisfymg the i 
the creditors, or the prince. Sheridan's advice 
have led to a course more generous and more 
lar. The debt ought not to have been brought 
the nation. 

* Jane 24th. 1789. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Royal Separation* 

Ik the period of the prince's retirementf before 
nd after his marriage, seyeral incidents occurred 
wUch brought him, from time to time« into the pre- 
HDce of the public. Some of them exhibited that 
want of caution which was the source of his chief 
lentioiis through life ; but all bore the redeeming 
ebaiacter of his ori^ad good-nature. 

Prize-fighting had become a popular, and even a 
fiuhkmable amusement, by the patronage of the no- 
bility and the Duke of Cumberland. Brutal as the 
habit is, and inevitably tending to barbarize the peo- 
ple» it was for a while considered a peculiar feature 
of British manliness. The prince adopted this pa* 
triotic exhibition, and was honoured accoramgly ; but 
one display, at which a wretched man was beaten 
to deatn before his face, gave him so effectual an 
impression of championship, that, with honest indig- 
nation, he declared *' he would never be present at 
80ch a Hcene of murder again." 

The Lennox duel not less exhibited his good feel- 
ing. The offence received by the irritable colonel 
was of the most trivial nature. The attempt on the 
life of the son of his king, and who might himself yet 
be his kin^, was a public crime ; and if Colonel Len- 
nox had killed the Duke of Yoik, nothing but the 
mercy of that duke's ^eved parent coidd have saved 
him from an ignommious death. But the result 
was fortunately bloodless, and the king seemed to 
think it a matter of etiquette to overlook the 
crime. But the Prince ot Wales was unable to 
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restrain his feelings ; and on the first meeting with r 
Coionei Lennox at court, he expressed his HxB^ 
sure in the most pointed manner, consistent witn&e 
presence of royalty.* 

The transaction with JefTerys, the well-knowE 
Jeweller, was one of those instances which made 
the prince's connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert ao '] 
perpetual a source of disaster. Nothing could be 
more trifling than the transaction itself — a loan d 
1600/., whicii was repaid at the promised time; but 
the circumstances under which it was borrowedi 
— to save Mrs. Fitzherbert from an immediate pfo 
cess at law by a creditor, who refused to look upon 
her in any other light than '' as a woman of no nok 
or consideration in the eye of the law, as to personal 
privilege ;'' in other words, who was prepued to 
throw public contempt upon the tie by which the 
lady professed to be bound to his royal highness^ 
at once gave great pain to the prince, and supphed a 
topic of peculiar scandal to his enemies. 

JefFerys was obviously a person unfit for royal 
confidence. The prince had thanked him, in his 
- good-natured language, for the service ; and the jew- 
eller's vanity was instantly inflamed into the most 
extravagant expectations of patronage. The prince 

• The story was thus told In iho. novtspapen. Col. Lennox, to tlie 

mirpri«p of every one, lad appeared at the ball given at St. Jimcfl^oo 

the king's birth-dav (1789). " The colonel stood up in the ooautry danc« 

with Lady Catherine Barnard. The prince, who danced with liissiater, 

the princsess royal, was so fhr down the set, that the colonel and Lad] 

CiKtherine were the next couple. The prince paused, looked at the eolO' 

nrt, took his partner's hand, and led her to the boitoni of the danee 

The Duke of Clarence followed his example ; but the Duke of Yorl 

made no distinction between the colonel and the other gentlemen of ilu 

party. When the colonel and his partner had danced down ti'e aet, th« 

prince agai * took his si-ter's hand and led her to a seat. Otoerring thii 

the queen approached the prince, and said, ^You are l>eated, air. an 

tired. I had better leave the apartment and put an end to the dance 

' I am heated,' replied the prince, ' and tired, not with dancing, but wit! 

a portion of the company;' and emphatically added, 'I ccriainly nere 

wUl coantenance an insult offered to my ihmily, however it may be n 

girded by others.' The prince'> natural gallantry next day offered th 

nweaaary apology to Lady Catherine Barnard, and he ' regretted that t 

riKNdd Mtvo eawiad her a moment's embarrassment.' " 
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Was as deetitnte of power as any gentleman in the 
kingdom ; bat he gave him all that he could give, 
the ovder for the marriage jewels, which Amounted 
to 64yO002. Jefferys had, in tlie mean time, followed 
his fortunes in other ways : he had become a mem- 
ber of parliament, Coventry haying the honour to re- 
tarn him ; and he had at length thrown up trade, and 
become a solicitor for place. The commissioners 
for the payment of the prince's debts attempted to 
deduct ten per cent, from his bill for the jewels. 
But tbisiie resisted, and, by the help of Erskine, ob- 
tained a verdict in Westminster Hall for the fuJi 
inaoimt ; which, however, he complained, was but 
partly paid. Thus he continued for years, pamphlet- 
eering, and appealing to the prince for compensation 
which he had no power to give, and forcing the 
royal name before the public in the most perplexing 
and mifortoilate manner.* 

The royal marriage was inauspicious ; and it was 
soon rumoured, that the disagreements of habit and 
temper, on both sides, were too strong to give any 
hope of their being reconciled. Of an alliance con- 
tTMited with predUections for others existing in the 
ndods of both parties, the disunion was easily fore- 
seen ; a partial separation took place, and the tongue 
of scandal availed itself fully of all its opportu- 
oitiee. 



* Tb0 iwin o e^ nie of his Ftnd, and retirement firom Newmarlrot, was 
I DDblie Ut^ for some time. This wholo aflfkir also is almost too 
tiuUiig (br record.— A horso belonging to his stud ran ill on one day, 
wbBD hmry bets had been laid upon his winning. Bot he ran well on 
the next day, when heavy bets had been laid on his k>i4ng. Chifb^, 
Ikojoekey, was immediately ascniled by the losers on both occasitms, 
W taring plandered them: bnthe made an aiBdavit that he had won 
odySOL Tiie Jockey Olab sat in judgment on the ease, and dirtMlier- 
tof the Jockey, ordered that he should ride there no more. The prince, 
beoering him, looked on the decision as an injustice to his servant, and 
■B aa oAsnee to himself: he instantly vnthdrew flrom the course ; and 
IMiog fbr the state to which Chiftoey must be reduced, gave him a 
yeuiy allowance. It was impossible to believe that the prince had been 
privy to ttetrt^ if Uick. there were. The cbarfe was soon and totally 

R 
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Lady Jersey has been so distinctly charged wj 
taking an insidious share in this separation, and wi 
personal motives for taldngthat share, that the pn 
lie voice must be acquiesced in, peculiarly as 
defence was offered by herself or her husband. 1 
chaiiefes "were repeated with every aggravation, 
those noble persons suffered them to make their 
obstructed way through society ; much more to 
•com than to the surprise oi the country. 

The princess had no hesitation in requiring Li 
Jersey's dismissal from the household. Her i 
demand was that this woman should not be suffe 
to appear at the table, when the prince was not { 
sent. The request was not complied with. 1 
princess next applied to the king. His ms^esty 
mediately interfered, and directed that Lady Jen 
should *' come no more into waiting," and should 
given up. Half of this order was complied wi 
her ladyship was dismissed from her waiting ; 
she was not given up. 

Nevei was there a more speaking lesson to 
dissipations of met) of rank, than the prince's 
volvements. While he was thus wearied with 
attempt to extricate himself from Lady Jersey's i 
tations, another claimant came; Mrs. Fitzhert 
was again in the field. Whatever might be 
riglits, — since the royal marriage, at least — the ri; 
of a wife could not be included among them ; 
her demands were not the less embarrassing, 
large pension, a handsome outfit, and a costly m 
sion in Park Lane, at length reconciled her to li 
and his royal highness had tlie delight of be: 
hampered with three women at a time, two of th 
prodigal, and totally past the day of attraction, ei 
if attraction could have been an excuse, and 
third complaining of neglects, which brought u] 
him and his t^'o old women a storm of censure s 
ridicule. But the whole narrative is painful, i 
cannot be too hastily passed over. 
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« On tha 7th of January, 1796, the Princess Char- 
lotte was bom. The usual officers of state were in 
attendance, and the prince was in the state chamber, 
awaiting the event with great anxiety. The royal 
infiuit was christened, on the 11th of February, at 
St. James's, receiving the names of Charlotte from 
Ae queen, and of Augusta from the Dutchess of 
Brunswick ; the sponsors were their majesties, with 
die princess royal as proxy for the dutchess. 

A considerable number of addresses finom public 
bodies were presented on this fortunate occasion. 
But the corporation of London contrived to take of- 
fooe at his royal highnesses expressing that, from 
tike reduction of his establishment, he must be con- 
tatt with receiving a copy of their address, instead 
cif the deputation. 

Birch, one of the common council, moved, upon 
this, ** That the court could not, consistently with 
its dignity, suffer the compliment to be paid other- 
wise lUian in the usual form." The prince sent for 
the lord mayor, and stated, in apology, his reasons 
for the refusal. Tlie city was considered to have 
poshed punctiho as far as it could go : for the con- 
gratulations of the two houses of parliament had 
been already presented in private on the same ground, 
— Ae state of the prince's household. 

During the dissensions of Carlton House, the king 
pud the most marked civilities to the Princess of 
Watos, visited her frequently, made her presents, 
wrote letters to her, and on all occasions evinced his 
determination to protect her under the difficulties of 
her circumstances. But, unfortunately, she was to- 
tally deficient in prudence : a violent temper and a 
feeble understanding laid her at the mercy of the fe- 
male intriguers who surrounded her, with the two- 
fold malice of personal rivalry and defeated ambi- 
tion. In defiance of all warnings, she still spoke with 
^wn scorn of all whom she suspected of conspiring 
against her; and there were few whom she did not 
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suspect. Her opinions even of the royal fEmoily 
were highly sarcastic, and she had the foUy to pitf 
those opinions on paper, in her correspondence whfa 
the cooit of Brunswick. 

At length a whole packet of those angry comimi* 
nications was unaccounted for. They had been in- 
trusted to a Dr. Randolph, a clergyman, wlu) wis 
going to Germany; and they never reached their 
intended destination. But it was equally clear that' 
they had reached another ; and the princess publicly 
declared that they had been intercepted,]!^ Lady 
Jersey, for the purpose of being seatteAd among tfate 
ToyzX family. Dr. Randolph was; of course impli- 
cated in the charge ; but the Doctor had no more to 
say than that, having changed his mind as to his 
German journey, he had returned the letters to the 
princess by the usual Brighton conveyance. The 
mquiry was hotly urged by the public, with the strong- 
est expressions of perfidy, corruption, and intrigue 
against the parties; until Lady Jersey tardily at- 
tempted to vindicate herself at the Dr.'s expense, 
by the following letter : — 

" PaU Mali 
" Sir, — The newspapers being full of accusations 
of my having opened a letter either to or from her 
royal highness the Princess of W^es, and as I can- 
not in any way account for what can have given rise 
to such a story, excepting the loss of those letters 
with which you were intrusted last summer, I must 
entreat that you will state the whole transaction, 
and publish the account in the newspapers you may 
think fit. Her royal highness having told me, at the 
time when my inquiries at Brighton, and yours in 
London, proved ineffectual, that she did not care about 
the letters, they being only letters of form, the whole 
business made so little impression on me, that I dlB 
not even recollect in what month I had the pleasmia 
of seeing you at Brighton. I think you will agreo 
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%tti me* timt defending^ mjrself ih>ni the charge of 
vpeniDSf a letter, u pretty much the same thing as if 
I were to prove that I had not picked a pocket ; yet, 
in this case, I believe it may be of some use to show 
' apon what gromids so extraordinary a calumny is 
franded* As I cannot wish to leave any mystery 
ipNi tfds affaii, you are at liberty to publish this let- 
Mr if yoa think proper to do so." 

ne matchless equanimity with which husbands 
of xank sometimes listen to domestic imputations, 
vhM would rouse humbler men into a burst of 
honest resentment, may be among the privileges of 
ttiBir eondition ; but Lord Jersey, at length, seemed 
to have made the discovery that a wife's reputation 
hw scmething to do with a husband's honour; and 
\m lordship came forward in the correspondence 
with the harassed doctor. 

•SiR^ — Lady Jersey wrote to you early in the last 
week, requesting that a full statement from you of 
afl that passed relating to the packet of letters be- 
kmfling to her royal highness the Princebs of Wales, 
mi^t appear in public print. To that letter she has 
leoeiTed no answer from you, nor have I learned 
that any such publication has appeared. The delay* 
I hare been willing to attribute to accident : but it 
now becomes my duty to call upon you, and I do re- 
quire it of you, that an explicit narrative may be laid 
before the public : it is a justice she is entitled to, a 
justice Lady Jeney^s character claims, and which 
she has, and which you have acknowledged she has 
a right to demand at your hands. Your silence upon 
this occasion I shall consider as countenancing that 
calumny which the false representations of the busi- 
ness have so shamefully and unjustly drawn upon 
Lady Jersey. I am, Ac." 

Dr. Randolfdi finally came before the general 

R2 
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tribunal as a contributor to this singular exhifaitifla; 
and discussed the matter, in a letter to her ladjdu^i 



in full form. 



• 



^ I need not recall to your ladyship's reccdlectia 
the interview I had willi the princess at Brighten 
when she delivered to me the packet in question, a 
her attendants in waiting were, I believe, presen 
and the conversation general^ turned upon the n 
nous branches of her august family, and the alten 
tion I should find in them after an absence of te 
yean. This intervie\v. if I am not mistaken, too 
place on tbe 13th of August ; and after waiting fa 
tier royal highness's desire till the 14t]i, when Ui 
prince was expected from Windsor, to know if li 
nad any commands to honour me with, I had i 
sooner received from Mr. Churchill his royal higl 
ness's answer than I departed for London, with tl 
intention of proceeding to Yarmouth. 

" On my arrival in town, finding some very ui 
pleasant accounts of the state of Mrs. R.'s health, 
took the liberty of signifying the occurrence to hi 
royal highness, annexing to it at the same time 
wish to defer my journey for the present, and thai hi 
royal highness would permit me to return tliepackc 
or allow me to consign it to the care of a friend wl 
was going into Germany, and would see it safe 
delivered. To this I received, through your lad; 
ship, a most gracious message from her royal hig 
ness, requesting me by all means to lay aside my i 
tentions, and return the packet. In consequence ( 
such orders, I immediately went to Carlton Hous 
to inform myself by what conveyance the lette 
and parcels were usually sent to Brighton, and w; 
told that no servant was employed, but that evei 
daj they were, together with the newspapers, con 
mittad to the <^iarge of the Brighton post-coach fro: 
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CnM8, Charinff CroM. On the sob- 

J, fheiefoie» I altenML at the Golden 

-OroOTt fWi f i o ue to th^ departuTe of the eoach^ and 

knte tot seen it regnlarl j booked, delirered mj 

pmd, aneioaing the pnacea^s packet, addreaaed to 

jimr hdfMp at the Pavilion. Immediately after- 

'laet out for Bath, and had scarcely tieen a 

■t iMMoe, ^en, to my aurpriae and mortiiip 

i I neeiyed the following letter from your lady- 

tMf^* dirtad' Bngluon, Sept* 1 >~ 

«, , I- 

'^Agm^^Inconaeqaenoe of your letter, I have had 
: teiMiSf*i Ingfaneaa the PHneeaa of Walea'a com^ 
~^^ '^ lodeaDe,that aa yon did not so to Bnmawick, 
vatom the packet which ahe had giren yoD* 
•eocnrdingly, abont a ibrtn^t ago. Her 
»Uflfaneaa not haring receiired the packet, ia 
F'alioiit it, akid deairea yon to inform me how 
the letters to her, and where they were 
If left at Carlton House, pray call there, 
some inquiries respecting- them.* 





^^To which letter of your ladyship I then returned 
teMlowing answer :— 

^^MADAMi — I know not when I haTe been more 
SitilDaaly concerned than at the receipt of your lady- 
iMlfn kiter, which was forwarded to me this mom- 
iV^ 'ThiB^moniing I left town, which was on the 
Mk of August, I went to the Brighton post^oach, 
wM Ui 1 was told at Carlton House waa the usual 
evfejanoe of the princess's papers and packets, and 
iiaalrrd a parcel, addressed to your ladyship, at the 
Bnrfllon, oMslocdng the letters of her royal hiahness. 
I iKve sent to a friend in London by this nigfara post, 
tailBoe the bnrineas ; and wiil reqoest your ladyship, 
ta-leC your senrants call at the Ship, the inn I beliere 
teeoaeh drivea to at Brixton, to make inquiiy 
taRSy and to examine the biU of paieela for Tnnrs* 
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day, the MMh August If this proye not 
I duU hold it my dut^ to return to town, and nov 
the discovery myself. I shall not be easy oBi te 
paeket is delivered safe ; and trusting that thisiril 
eooB be the case, I lemain, Ac." 

Pablic animadversion was inflicted with eqid 
severity on all the individuals concerned in this nek 
less intri^e. The doctor was sternly asked— tar 
he could have treated the trust of a person of ihi 
distinction, and under the peculiar circumstances, of 
the princess, with such apparent nonchalance f 'WJhy, 
at the eiisy distance of London from Brighton, III 
had not thought proper to restore the letters to hv 
owm hands ? Wny he had lingered so long in oier 1 
ing his explanation, when the first and most natonl i 
impulse of any man publicly lying under so stinsiig 
a charge, would have been to cast it fromniB 
wiUiout a moment's delay, and never desist until tail 
vindication was complete, and the charge was sob- 
stantiated against the true criminals 1 Finally, it 
was demanded, why the people at the coach-office 
were not brought forward to show what had actually 
become of the packet, and into whose hands at 
Brighton it had been delivered ? 

I^y Jersey was asked — how she could have suf- 
fered so long a period as from the 20t]i of August to 
the 4th of September to elapse without making any 
inquiry for the fate of a packet which she was told 
was to be returned, which was directed to herself, 
and which it was her duty to see delivered to the prin- 
cess t The total improbability of its being lost was 
argued from the usual care in those matters, and from 
the attention that would be naturally paid to packets 
for the royal household. 

But here discovery closed; the only clear fact 
being, that the letters never returned to the writer. 
Her royal highness could scarcely be supposed to 
pveserve silence on a subject which, however iiino- 



^ 
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oenu bad so much the air of infamy. Her indigo. 
mtioii was unbounded ; she pronounced that there 
was but one name of scorn for all the agents; 
and imhesitatingly declared that, from circum- 
stances, and even phrases, which elapsed in con- 
fersation, her correspondence must have been be- 
tnjed by some malignant individual into the hands 
of ner enemies. 

His majesty, with that kindliness which formed so 
h^ a portion of his character, made one attempt 
■ore to put an end to those painful disputes ; but the 
highest hfe is, in essentials, like the lowest ; and the 
htzard of interfering in matrimonial differences, 
Ofon though the mediator were a king, was palpably 
Aown in the still wider alienation of the parties. 
,After a short period a separation was proposed by 
ijpli prince, and the princess expressea her readi- 
■illit to accede to the measure, with only the added 
.^idition, that the separation should be perpHucU. 
ib.this his royal highness finally agreed, in the 
fitt&VRUg note : — 

''M^DAM, — As Lord Cholmondeley informs me 
tint you wish I should define, in writmg, the terms 
upon which wc are to live, I shall endeavour to ex- 
phin myself upon that head with as much clearness 
and with as much propriety as the nature of the 
■object will admit. Our inclinations are not in our 
power ; nor should either of us be held answend>le 
to the other, because nature has not made us suitable 
to each other. Tranquil and comfortable society is, 
however, in our power ; let our intercourse, there- 
fore, be restricted to that, and I will distinctly sub- 
Beribe to the condition which you required, through 
Lidy Cholmondeley, — ^that even in the event of any 
lecident happening to my daughter, which I trust 
Providence m its mercy will avert, I shall not infringe 
the terms of the restriction by proposing, at any pe- 
riod,aconnexionof a more particular nature. I shall 
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now finally close this disagreeable correspon^nce^ 
trusting that, as we have completely explained Hoh 
selves to each other, the rest of our lives will be 
passed in undisturbed tranquillity. 

'^ I am. Madam, with gr^at truth, 
" Very sincerely yours, 

" GEORGE P. 
" Windsor Castle, April 30, 1796." 

To this communication, the princess, after soma 
interval, replied; — 

** Sir, — ^The avowal of your conversation with 
Lord Cholmondeley neither surprises nor offends mes 
it merely confirmed what you have tacitly insimi" 
uted for this twelvemonth. But after this, it would 
be a want of delicacy, or rather an unworthy meaar 
ness, in me, were I to complain of those condition 
which you impose upon yourself. I should havi 
returned no answer to your letter, if it had not been 
conceived in terms to make it doubtful whether thit 
arrangement proceeds from you or from me. You 
are aware that the honour of it belongs to you alone. 
The letter which you announce to me as the last, 
obliges me to communicate to the king, as to my 
sovereign and my father, both your avowal and my 
answer. You will find enclosed a copy of my letter 
to the king. I apprize you of it, that I may not incur 
the slightest reproach of duplicity from you. As I 
have at this moment no protector but his majesty, I 
refer myself solely to him on this subject; and if my 
conduct meet his approbation, I sh^dl be, in some 
degree at least, consoled. I retain every sentiment 
of gratitude for the situation in which I find m3rsel( 
as Princess of Wales, enabled by your means to in- 
dulge in the free exercise of a virtue dear to my 
heart — charity. It will be my duty, likewise, to act 
upon another motive — that of giving an example of 
patience and resignation under every trial. 
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** Do me the jnstice to believe that I shall never 
aue to pray for your happiness, and to be^ your 
nodi defoted <* CAROLINE. 

'^ Afoy 6, 1796." 

The lung still interposed his good Intentions, and 
ksired that the princess should, at least, reside u?* , 
ler the same roof with her husband. She had ap'drt- ' 
Bents in Carlton House, while the prince spent his 
bne chiefly at Brighton. But Charlton, a village 
mx Blackheath, was finally fixed on for her resi- 
leoce ; and there, with tne Princess Charlotte, and 
ladies in attendance, she lived for several 



In this whole transaction the prince was culpable* 
fith habits of life totally opposite to those of do- 
mtic happiness, he had married for convenience ; 
ant the bond onc^ contracted, he had broken it for 
OBfenience again. Following the fatal example of 
luM by whom he was only betrayed, he had disre- 
arded the obligations fixed upon him by one of the 
MBt important and sacred rites of society and reli- 
km; and Mrithout ^ny of those attempts *' to bear 
nd forbear," and to endure the frailties of temper 
f well as the chances of fortune, which he had 
owed at the altar, he cast away his duties as a toy 
f which he was tired ; and thus ultimately rendered 
imself guilty of every error and degradation of the 
^PPy woman whom he had abandoned. 
After a seclusion of ten years, the princess came 
pin before the world. In 1804, her royal husband 
id insisted on the necessity of withdrawing the 
rincess Charlotte from her superintendence; but 
le king was prompt in exhibiting his protection, 
id, after some correspondence, he took the guar- 
iaoship upon himself. 

But the rumours which had produced this discus- 
rm at length assumed shape in more formidable 
laiges, which the prince, by the advice of Lord 
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Tfanrioirt imbodied and laid before his majesty. A! 
conuiuttee,* consisting of Lords Erskine, Gzenfilk^ 
Speoceri and EUenborough, examined the papeni 
wflich accused the princess of guilty interooom 
with the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, Captain Manlij, 
. Sir Sidney Smith, and others ; but stating Sir SidiM^ 
to be the father of a child by her. 

The report of the committee fully exculpated kv 
royal highness of crime, simply objecting — ** cue* 
lessness of appearances,'' and ^ levity" in the h» 
stance of certain individuals. The king uponthii 
declared her conduct clear, and ordered a ^i xmdBth 
tion for perjury to be instituted against Lady J)o^ 
glas, the wife of an officer of marines, who had talm ^ 
advantage of her hospitality to excite euspiekmi ^ 
which might have brought the princess to the acit ;^ 
fold. The ^hild was fully proved to be tfie sob oft ;. 
poor woman of the name of Austin, in BlackhesAf h 
Lady Douglas was covered with obloquy ; and her k 
husband, who appears to have been passive on the 
occasion, was so deeply affected by the public flcon ? 
that he was said to have died of a broken heart. 

His majesty carried on the triumphant vindication " 
to the last ; gave the princess apartments in Ken- 
sington palace, and directed that she should be re- 
ceived at court with peculiar attention. She ap- 
peared at the next birth-day ; and so strong was the 
national feeling, even in those ranks where it is eti« 
quette to suppress emotion, that as her royal Idle- 
ness passed through the crowd she was received 
with a universal clapping of hands ! 

Fortunate for her, if that day had taught her the 
safety of confiding herself and her cause to a gene- 
rous people ; doubly fortunate for her, if she had 
for ever shunned the contamination of that foreign 
residence, and those foieign manners, wliich are 
alike pestilent to the honour of man and the vir- 

tue of woman. 

•May29,180«. 
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CHAPTER XL 

7^ fVenck Reoottdunu 

■ Tb neneh Rerolotion was the ofi^ringf of infi- 
Mity. The tjrranny of Louis the FourteenUi, one 
if thOM monarchs whom Providence gives in its 
mth to nations destined to faJl, had expelled Pro- 
Intantiain by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
il.lttlS. The first punishment of this act of con- 
■Mmwtff treachery was a general war, which broke 
iDwn the military character oi France, extinguished 
fei alliances, devastated its provinces, and sent the 
piT bain of the persecutor to Uie grave, loaded 
vn useless remorse, with the scorn of his people, 
ad the uuiversal disdain of Europe. 

But the sterner punishment was to come, in the 
llgBiieTBcy of the national religion. From tlie hour 
k which Protestantism was exiled, the GalUcan 
flhnc|i ran a race of precipitate corruption. It had 
lost &e great check ; and it cast away at once its 
nndmng morals, and its literature. The Jansen- 
iMa, a feeUe reflection of Calvinism, were assailed 
Iff die Jesuits, the concentrated subUety and fierce- 
Mas of popery. But the struggle between the do- 
■hifffiring and the weak always excites the syni- 
nuAyof man; and the whole intelligent body of 
nance were summoned by the contest to examine 
iMo the rights of both: they were found equally 

rndless. The arguments of the Jesuits were 
dungeon and the sword. The arguments of 
tte Jansenists were pretended miracles, the hy- 
aleric follies of nuns, and the artificial enthusiasm 
ef hirelings and impostors. Common sense turned 
fiom both the controversialists with equal scorn. 
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The Jesuits finally trampled down their adnnir * 
ties ; but they had scarcely time to feel theirtrnmib 
when ruin fell upon themselves. Their ambitkm pA 
prompted them to the lofty insolence of mastering 
the thrones of Europe. Conspiracy and assassnar 
tion were the means. Kings at length took Ab 
alarm ; and by a simultaneous resolution the Jesmti 
were overthrown, amid the general rejoicing of mill- 
kind. 

But when the national eye was no longer distrartei 
by the minor conflict of the sects, it was raised with 
new-bom astonishment to the enormous fabric of the 
Gallican church itself. All France suddenly niag 
with one uproar of scorn and abhorrence at the in- 
ordinate power, the shameless corruption, the con* 
tempt) ble fictions, and the repulsive mummeries of 
the establishment. Like the prophet, the people had 
been led within the curtains of the dark chambers, and 
seen the secret abominations of the shrine ; but not 
with the righteous indignation of the prophet, hot 
with the malignant joy of accusers who triumi^ied 
in their power of blackening all religion with the 
smoke of its abuses, they proclaimed the discovery 
to the world. 

It is not to be forgotten, as an illustration of one 
of the greatest moral truths, that the French church 
found that guilt is weakness. It was utterly unequal 
to face the day of peril. It still had, hung up in its 
halls, the whole consecrated armour in which it once 
defied the hostility of kings and people, the sword 
with which it had cloven down the diadem, and the 
shield with which it had blunted, for ages, every lance 
of the chivalry of freedom. But the nerve and mus- 
cle that might have borne them were long withered 
by indolence and vice. The " falchion of Scander- 
beg was there, but where was the arm of Seander- 
begl" The merciless warrior was now the "lean 
and slippered pantaloon;" while his assailant had 
started up from the serf into the strong-limbed savage, 
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.irild with insolent reyenge, and rayening for blood 
.ud plunder. 

It is among the most memorable facts of intel- 
lecuial decline, that of the forty thousand clergy of 
Aanee^ not one man of conspicuous ability was 
Boosedby the imminent danger of his church. Like 
tioek of sheep, they relied on their numbers ; and 
Ihe infidel drove them before him like a flock of 
riiaep. While the battlements of their gigantic 
dmeh were rocking in every blast, there was no 
Vgn of manly precaution, none of generous self-ex- 
yoBUie for the common cause, and scarcely any even 
a that wise suspicion which is the strength of the 
mak. 'Hiey took it for granted that the church 
loold last their time, and were comforted. 

The pride of the day was distinction in literature ; 
iiat the whole ecclesiastical body of France saw the 
noe nm, without an effort for the prize. They sat 
wxttpped in their old recollections, on the benches of 
the amphitheatre, and looked on, without alarm, 
while a new generation of mankind were trying 
tiieir athletic limbs, and stimulating their young am- 
liition« in the arena where they had once been unri- 
fidled. Raynal, and the few clerics who distin- 
nuahed themselves by authorship, were avowed 
oeifts or atheists; and ostentatious of their com- 
plete, if not contemptuous, separation from the esta- 
Uishment. 

The last light of ecclesiastical literature had glim- 
mered from the cells of Port Royal ; but, with the 
fall of the Jansenists, *' middle and utter darkness" 
came. During half a century no work of public 
utility, none of popular estimation, none of genius, 
none which evinced loftiness of spirit, vigour of un- 
derstanding, or depth of knowledge had been pro- 
duced by a churchman. 

The consequence was inevitable and fatal. The 
old awe of the church's power was changed into con^ 
tmnpt for its understanding. Ten thousand rents 
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were made in the fabric, still they let no ligti 

the Toiuntajy slumberers within. The revo 

aiyroarechded through all its chambers, but it 

DO ehampion of the altar. The high ecc 

tics felled uoon their connexion with the cour 

ittik, and the formal homage of their ofl 

•hields of gossamer against the pike and firebr 

the people. The inferior priesthood, consig 

obscurity, shrank in their villages into cumbei 

the earth, or were irritated into rebels. The 

contracted ^emselves within the drowsy roi 

their prescribed duties ; the daring brooded oy 

national discontents and their own, until they 

the trumpet sounding to every angry heart an 

of ill in France, and came forth, a gloomy and 

rate tribe, trampling their images and alters 

foot, and waving the torch in the front of the 

insurrection. 

The partition of Poland, in 1773, had insult 
public honour and the Christian feeling of £ 
No act of ambition had ever sprung more d 
from the spontaneous evil of the human heart 
destruction of an impotent throne, and the ha 
a helpless nation, were destitute of all the or 
pretexts of state necessity. The country po 
people half barbarian, the government already 
erieas for all objects of aggression, Poland ha 
been incapable of giving rise to fear; but it c 
the deadliest and most unrelenting passion 
that make a serpent's nest of the human heart — 
ousness. Prussia, Russia, and Austria enterc 
the foulest conspiracy against a nation on i 
and tore Poland limb from limb. But while thi 
of her unfortunate people was still red upor 
hands, they were to be punished by the aggr 
of a power unheard of in the histoiy of veng 
the impetuous power of popular phrensy ; F 
borsting from her old dungeon, and wild, fi 
and revengeful as ever was unchained madnec 
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Ace inflicting agonies on herself, and destruction on 
dL in her path, — ^was let loose against them, a naked 
dapeof eril, brandishing its fetters, and spreading 
lerrar and desolation through the world. 

(%fistianity was maligned for the guilt of the 
nyal conspirators against Poland. But the three 
mn open infidels; Frederic from his selfisluiess 
■d peiiidy, Catherine from her personal profligacy, 
■d Joseph from his frigid metaphysics and perhaps 
iwrdered mind. But &e charge came in the exact 
t^ to p[ive the last sting to the growing hostihtv of 
the continent against sceptre and shrine. The short 
■terval of quiet that followed the partition was only 
a -preparative for that accumulation of calamity 
ffaieh France was to bring upon mankir<d ; a cataract 
cf living- fire, checked on its height for the moment, 
on^ to rash down with irresistible ruin. 

nance first cleared herself of the encumbrances 
of her government and priesthood; tore to the 
eurth nalaco and monastery, chateau and ehapel; 
nowea down, with a desperate hand, her nobles and 
her clergy, and tossed their remnants to all the 
winds of heaven ; and then sent out her fourteen 
iniiies to lay waste every surrounding state ; the 
new Saracens of Europe, carrying their doctrine at 
the sword's point, and demanding that all should be 
eonverts or captives, — republicanism the policy and 
the religion of mankind. 

It was in no presumptuous desire to guide the 
wrath of Heaven, that men looked for some terrible 
letribution on the conspirators against Poland ; nor 
was it without that awe, in which the religious mind 
liMeniB while the thunders of eternal justice are roll- 
ing above the world, that they saw a providential 
vengeance in the prostration of the three guilty 
kinj^oms; in the fugitive monarchs, broken armies, 
and subjugated capitals of Prussia, Russia, and 
AuBtria. But the work bore all the evidences that 
establish to :^e human understanding the agency of 

S3 
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a mightier will than of man, — ^the sudden p ei pto d iy 
of counsel — the sudden disunion of interests-^M 
defeat without a cause — ^the loss of the race to lla 
swift, and of the battle to the strong; while, on da 
side of France, all the elements of ruin seemed to 
assume a new nature, and coalesce into strengUaai 
victory. Rude ignorance did the work of knoW" 
ledge ; national bankruptcy, of wealth ; insubordiofr' 
tion, wild as the waves, was move vigorous than dir 
ciphne ; and the general upbreaking of society, iSbt 
sword at the throat, the scafibld in the streHets, b- 
mine and feud, unhoused beggary, and the hideous* 
ness of civil bloodshed, combined and leaped 
Uiemselves into a colossial power, that had Dot 
to advance its foot against uie stronsest bulwaiks 
of the continent, and see them crumble into dost 
and ashes. 

The conduct of England in this great crisis wu 
worthy of her virtue Sad her wisdom. For tome 
years, a large mass of the people had seen nothing 
in the progress of the revolution but an advance to 
rational freedom. The fall of the Bastile was, un- 
questionably, an achievement honourable to young 
liberty; for, with a Bastile still frowning over him, 
no man could feel himself in the possession of those 
rights, without which the highest station of life is 
but a more conspicuous slavery. But when Fiance 
plunged from ledtimate victory into the guiltiest 
license, — ^when she mixed the cup of freedom with 
blood, and, not content with intoxicating herself 
with the draught, offered it to the lip of the base 
and sanguinary in all nations; then England dis- 
dained the alliance, interposed her strength be- 
tween the ferocity of the republic and human nature, 
and stood in the breach for the cause of God and 
mani 

The declaration of war was one of those decided 
measures by which the character of the English 
minister was stamped for boldness and sagaeity. 
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fiJB hid' not inflhly solicited it; and now, when its 
opediBiiefwaB dear, he prepared for it with all the 
pr^>l9jMNReet of his great mind. He long had more 
f .if Hm MiAdeiit grounds to justify the sternest retalia- 
fik nil pa the republic; seizures of ships, confisca- 
p voi of propeit]^, and those innumerable minor in- 
w Jniei to the alues of England, which power in the 
^ ludt of the mean loves to commit against the 
r^ khleiis. Bnt the open effort to excite rebellion 
[ vitDin the realm; the afiUiated societies, the corres- 
^ pm^pnce with the crowd of demagogues, whose ob- 
f aearitydid not disgust the haughty embrace of re- 
^ piUicanism, high as it held itself above the kings 
of Emrope ; and, more than all, the pledge to revolu- 
I tkmixe the woild, were unanswerable justifications 
of hostility. 

At lengm, the unprovoked attack on Holland, an 
iDy whom we were bound to protect, and whose fall 
woidd supply a fleet and a station for invading the 
British Isles, compelled the decision between a ha- 
ardous war and a dishonourable submission. The 
choice was no longer doubtful ; war was proclaimed 
in the midst of national exultation. Aiid the first 
lilofw that was struck transmuted the popular discon- 
tent into the generous symapthy of Englishmen with 
the public cause. England purified herself every 
moment more and more from the principles of re- 
publicanism, and she found the way of honour the 
way of safety. The great pirate that had hoisted 
the signal of rapine and slaughter against all na- 
tions, shrank from an encounter with her stately 
force ; roved the globe for easier spoil ; and when, 
at last, in its vanity and arrogance, it came fairly 
into conflict with her, found itself crushed by her 
first broadside. 

In 1803, it was announced to the French army 
that Englaind was to be invaded. An immense force 
was marched to the shores of the Channel, fleets 
were coUected— transports were built — and, to make 
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Victory secure in the eyes of the soldier, the totaitt 
genius of France, the son of Fortune, Napdeoa At 
*' invincible,'' was to take the commancL In Ite 
preparations for military triumph, civil benevolenee 
too was not forgotten. The forms of the repoiiUe 
still lived among the fond recollecticms of the Frenek 
slave. Napoleon himself was but a Jacobin upon t 
tlirone ; and the consummate charm was given to 
the plan of invasion, by the promise of a repuUim 
constitution on the model of the days of RobeipieiT& 
England was to acquire new opulence from genenl 
coiSlscation, liberty from French free-quarteny mi 
regeneration from universal chains. Of this re- 
public. Sir Francis Burdett had the burlesque honour 
to be, in the judgment of Napoleon, ** the fittest mu 
in England'' to till the presidential chair ! 

But nothing less than miracle will ever make a 
foreigner, and of all foreigners a Frenchman, capabb 
of understanding the English character. Foreign 
life is essentially theatrical ; the streets are a tran- 
script of the stage. There must be, in all things, a 
false vividness, an abruptness, an artificial force ; or 
life and the business of life loses its interest in the 
national eye. The sober vigour and noiseless reso- 
lution of the Englishman would be looked upon as 
altogether loss by the foreign craving for perpetual 
excitement ; and Napoleon made but the common 
mistake of his subjects, in conceiving that men 
could not love their country without harangues, and 
civic processions, and triumphal arches, and the fop- 
peries of heroes and patriots glittering in the paint 
and tinsel of the stage. 

But in England, if an insane passion for fepub> 
licanism had ever existed, it had now been cooled 
by experience ; or its chief exhibitors had been 
wisely and indignantly sent, by the national justice, 
where they could harm nothing but themselves* 
Rebellion had been stripped and shorn ; and could 
now show its head only to bring down the ridicole 
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if the enpoe. Even the race of the philoiophen 
M dwindled away, from the l)old clamourers against 
^l(; every whofeaome institution of the country, and every 
^ Ntmal fedmg of Uie human heart, into a meager 
^ mmtflr of dubbists, the pauperism of literature, 
fffing symptoms of existence only by some ob- 
icne production, to which even the virulence of its 
._ njneiides could no longer attract the general eye. 
Bat while those men and their followers were 

Sdrllke culprits driven to some barren shore to 
their subsistence from the defying soil and in- 
nt sky, and dream of future luxury and revenge 
k the wilderness ; the power and cultivation of the 
mat empire that had cast them out were rising to 
tteir height. A succession of unexampled naval 
victories at once showed where the true defence of 
fti^and lay, and spread the national glory through 
the worid. The British fleet solved the famous pro- 
Usm of the ancient legislators, — ^ How to make a 
tfHie a conqueror, without making the conqueror 
iMf a slave." In all the ancient and modem 
foveimneuts, the soldier had recoiled upon his 
eonntry, and overwhelmed the citizen. But the na^ 
ttonal and peculiar force of England precluded all 
knard to national freedom, while it bore the most 
invsistible force against the enemy. Victory fol- 
tewed the career of the British fleet, upon her broad- 
est wing. 

But the war had done more than show the intre- 
pidity of our fleets and armies ; it had effected the 
stiU nobler service of totally separating the British 
mind from the pollutions of the continent : even the 
imitations of foreign manners had become obsolf^te ; 
(he fantastic coxcombry that has been again intro- 
duced among us by the degenerate portion of our 
higher ranks, and those diplomatic loungers who 
wear out their languid and contemptible existrnf!*? in 
awkward attemjrfs to attain the ease of forrign jjro- 
lligaey, was then to be suffered no longer: the wn- 
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dnit for the flow of French and Italian moui 
into £n^and was cut off. Those un-Enjclish 
mens of travel, who had plagued and infested the ; 
tion for a century, who 



'** Had wandered Europe vonnd, 



And Kathered every yice on Cbristian groond,— 
8e«n every court, heard every king declare 
Hia royal aeoae of operaa, and the fUr," 

were laughed out of society, — ^were consigned, lib 
the tawdry suits of Uie past age, to the dust aal 
moths, of which alone they were worthy ; the numii 
perru'juiere, as Voltaire named them, were brufllwd 
away before the foot of a manly generation, uk 
England was herself again. 

But if Napoleon miscalculated the feelings of thi 
British people, no man could have more rapidly fiorr 
nished himself with the means of discovering tail 
error. The taunt of invasion showed him of wha 
materials the English mind was made; its grave lov 
of country, its patient courage, its solemn and gene 
rous conviction how much better it is to die in arm 
than live a slave. The taunt was as the sound of 
trumpet to the empire : the whole population offere 
itself as one man : all professions, all classes, me 
of all diversities of political opinion, were prepare 
with the sacrifice of their lives. Five hundred thoi 
sand volunteers came for\vard in arms, ready to b 
followed by ten times the number, if a foreign foe 
had dared to insult the shore. And in this moi 
magnificent exhibition of the strength of freedon 
there was nothing that could degrade the scene. I 
the popular consciousness of irresistible powe 
there was no alloy of popular violence ; no insubo 
dination in a countless host, whose will must ha^ 
been law ; no bitterness against rank, where the fon 
was gathered from the humblest conditions of si 
ciety; no attempt at national spoil; no politic; 
damour, where the voice of the infinite multituc 
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have instantly overwhelmed the voice of the 
:ution< The reason was, that the heart was 
^ The cause of their free country was at 
he impulse, the guide, and the deliverance.. 
>Uowed it, as the tribes followed the fiery pillar 
wilderness ; and giving themselves wholly to 
ii leading, they passed triumphantly through 
and dangers among which no other people 
tread and live. 

volunteer corps were chiefly headed by the 
men and nobles of highest consideration in 
leighbourhood. Among the crowd of public 
fl, Pitt was colonel of &e Cinque Port volun- 
and the Duke of Clarence commanded a 
near his seat, Bushy, to whom he made a 
n speech : — " My friends, wherever our duty 
[ will go with you, fight with you, and never 
back without you !" Tlie Pnnce of Wales 
k peculiar interest in this little band, and pre- 
it with a pair of colours, which he gave with 
Qg and animated compliment to their loyalty 
Bcipline. 

in this national crisis he justly felt that the 
required something more than approval, from 
je in the prime of life, and who had the first 
it in the defence of the throne. He had, long 
this period, felt the offence of being thrown 
le background, while all his relatives were in 
nty and occupying high opportunities of public 
3, He now again applied for some military 
irhich would enable him to stand prominently 
the public eye, and show that he too had the 
»f an Englishman. 

his request was not to be granted. It is diffi 
conceive the political grounds of this refusal. 
>pidar feeling demanded that the prince should 
t a portion of that manliness wnich was then 
ig in the breast of every subject of the empire, 
iance would have given an additional grace to 
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ToyaltYs in its day of trial; it would hare 
the pnnce with a motive for generous and 
exertions, which might have restored the olc 
tween him and the higher classes of the En 
and if actual public danger were to be ei 
it must have assisted the general cause, by 
and ardour which awaited only the occasion 
tinguish themselves. The prince, even in the ! 
of his life, had made himself master of the 
of military science to an unusual degree. No 
in the ser^'ice kept his regiment in higher dir 



no oflScer could manoeuvre a regiment better; 
was acknowledged, among -miUiary men, that 
were few finer displays than that of a field- ' 
the corps, with the prince at their head. 

The remark of a distinguished general ofllcer,' 
was on the ground on one of those occasions, 
^ that no adjutant of ten years' standing conld 
done it better in every pomt." The prin6e was 
of military reading: lie was acquainted with the chifl 
authorities on the science ; and he had often declam 
that if he had his choice among all the ways c 
serving his country, it would have been to serve he 
as a soldier. He even went further; and it wastk 
opinion of those who were admitted to his coni 
dence, that if tho alternative lay between the so 
cession to the throne and a military command,! 
would then have gladly given up the crown for tl 
sword. But even in this cherished and natural' d 
sire, he was to have another instance of the morti 
eations that were to pursue him through life. 

He first made his proposal, through Mr. Addingtc 
in the following manly letter : — 



u 
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July 18, 1803. 
Sir, — ^When it was officially announced to 1 
parliament that the avowed object of the enemy yf 
a descent on these kingdoms, it became obvious t] 
liie circumstances of the times required a volunti 
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' of our senrices. Animated by the same spirit 
/pemded the nation at large, conscious of the 
wkkh I owed to his majesty and the country, 
tfie earliest opportunity to express my desire 
rtakinf the reqponsibihty of a military com* 
L I neither did nor do presume on supposed 
1% S8 entitling me to such an appointment ; my 
^pratensions are founded on a sense of those 
Btages which my example might produce to the 
I by exciting tl»B loyal energies of the nation, 
I knowledge of the expectations which the pub- 
ive a right to form^ as to the personal exertions 
leir princes at a moment like the present. The 
{ elevated my situation, in so much the efforts of 
flhoidd become greater. I can nerer forget that 
re solemn obligations imposed upon me by my 
I, and that I should ever show myself foremost in 
ribnting to the preservation of tne country. No 
It of my life can compensate me for the misfortune 
Dt participating in the honours and dangers which 
it tne brave men destined to oppose the invader.'' 

his letter remained unanswered. After a weelc, 
prince repeated his proposal, witli an expression 
imprise at the minister's neglect. Mr. Adding- 
8 answer was a brief note, that the prince was 
Red to his majesty's refusal of similar applica- 
s in former years ; and that his majesty's opinion 
Iff fixed, no further mention could be made to him 
he subject. 

"he minister had now discharged himself of the 
MnsibiUty ; but his royal highness felt that he had 
iblic interest in making a still higher appeal ; and 
submitted his claims to the king, in the letter from 
ich an extract is given : — 

• • • • • 

' I ask to be allowed to display the best energies 
my character, to shed the last drop of my blood 

T 
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in mppmt of ^otur aaimtfu person, crown, and die- 1 
Dity; forthiaunotftwU' for empire, glory, or don^ I 
DioDi but for adstCDM b this contest, tbe loweil | 
and bmntiletl erf Tonr Hi^mty'B subjects have iwa I 
called ont it wmdd, thracfoni, little become tat, f 
wbo am the flnt, and who ttand at the vei7 footstool I 
of the tbrone, to nmain a tame, an idle, and a life- I 
leM spectattn of the mischiefs which tlu^Hten tu, 1'^*;^' 
Qnconecions of tbe dangen which Hurround us, mi f '*^ 
in^fierent to the conaeqnences which may follow, r" ~ 
Hanover ia lost, England ii menaced with mrasion, I 
Ireland is in rebeUiiHi, Eurt^ is at the foot of FraitBe. I 
"At, such a moment, the Prince of Wales, yield- I 
ing to none of your snbjects in duty, — to none of lE^™ 
your children in tendemeea and affection, — presimiei '^^ 
to approach you, and again to repeat those offera j"*™, 
which he has already m^ through your majesty's Jb>*" 
ministera. A feeling of honest iiinbitiDn, a sense (ih^ 
of what I owe to myself and my family, and, above '•• ^ 
all, the fear of sinking in (he estimation of thai gallani '^^^ 
^rmy which may be the support of your majesty'! 1*^ ™ 
crown and my tiest hope hereafter, command me tr If^^ 
persevere, and to assure your majesty, with all liu- 
mUity and respect, that, conscious of the justice of i T_* 
my claim, no human power ran ever induce me to j^"* 
-felinquieh it Allow me to nay, isir, thai I am bounil yy^ 
to adopt this hue of conduct by every metire deirto |~^ 
me as a man, and sacred to me as a piince. Onriit i?^ 
I not to come forward in a moment of iiniilMipnrt 
difhcultr and danger 1 Oi^t I not to dnra fa file 



glory of victoiT, when ! have eveiy tUnf to low by 
defeat? The hig^st {riaces in yotv mateMrll aer- 
vice are filled by die younger branches of IMTO^il 
family; to me alone noplace is assigned; 1 am not 
thought worthy to be even the jtmico' major^wmil 
of your army. | 

" [f I could submit in silence to andt indignitiea | 
I ihould, indeed, deserve auch treatment, ana prove, | 
to the satisfaction of your ettemies, and my owa . 
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I am entirely incapable of those exertions which 

birth and the circumstances of the times pecu- 

iiioly call for. Standing so near the throne, when I 

am debased, the cause of rc^alty is wounded. 1 

ewaaauoi nnk in public opinion, without the participation 

of ypnr migesty in my degradation ; therefore, every 

motive of private feeling and public duty induces 

me to implore your majesty to review your decision, 

and to place me in that situation which my birth, the 

duties of my station, the example of my predeces- 

•orsy and the expectations of the people of Eng^d, 

entitle me to dainL** 

Public atteniien had been strongly fixed on the 
prince during the progress of this transaction ; and 
from the innumerable rumours which were propa- 
gated by his friends and enemies, it became of im- 
portance to him, that he should be enabled to bring 
nis whole conduct on the occasion before ihe empire. 
^nie king, at least, gave him no cause to complain 
of delay. Nothing could be more prompt, nor more 
pezemptory^ tban ms majesty's answer: — 

** Mt dear Soir,-*-Though I applaud your zeal and 
spirit, in which I trust no one can suppose any of 
my family wanting, yet, considering me repeated 
declarations I have made of my determination on 
your former applications to the same purpose, I had 
flattered myself to have heard no further on the 
subject. Snoidd the implacable enemy succeed so 
far as to land, you will have an opportunity of show- 
ing your zeal at the head of your regiment. It will 
be tne duty of every man to stand forward on such 
an occasion; and I shall certainly think it mine to 
set an example, in defence of every thing that is 
d^ to me and my people. 

^ I ever remain, my dear son« 

^ Your most affectionate fathei; 

« GEORGE R.** 
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kpf&ea&m vn thenceforth at an end ; but t 
pdiiMaddnaaed a strong vindication of bie att'-^ 
toUim^Mtrt and after Bonte concBporidenM 
IIb Ihia of York, wbcNn he had hastily caaoti 
to tte kiiw*i adrker on the occaBJon, and 
■MDCS onbia h^ag omitted in a list oT ml 
nMkHis towardi ne close of the year, he 
nbnitted to a necessity mhieh perhaps na _ 
In die empiraconld hare felt with mora paia. it 
Bote to tue nuaiater put this offuided ieeXng in 
atrongeat li(^t. The reports of invamon hti ^ 
loadly renewed, at a time when the priner 
Imown to beprejrajing to spend the winter at _.. 
too, a point which must have been considerably . 
{XMod. in the erent of an enemy's force beiiw offlbrl 
coavt. Mr. Adcbngton* WTDie afew lineatOMgthtf' 
the (ounteT might be delayed. The answer waa^ 
lltM,80ldiei&U)Mid indignant. 



_j jfonr grounding your letter to ne » 
ewliich has just reached you, I ajifitB- 
hand you allude to informiition leading yon to expTti 
« attempt on the part of the enemy. My w""'' 



e myself to any thing wluch yeu ifr- 

preaeat aa anterial to the public service, would rf 
comae aiaka me desirous to comply with yont in- 
quest.'— 

"Btitif there be reason to i[nag:ine that invaaoB 
wiD take place directly, 1 am bmind by the ki»^ 
pneitt oraer, and by that honest zeal whicb i* atf 
ottantd attg fitter tphenfor il$ adiim, to haatOB » 
tbmdg to 119 iwmunI. If 1 learn that my coartw* 
tnn of the word kddUgence is right, I ahaB 4eoa H 
iwiiliiiiiiy to repair Instantly to Bri^en." 

In England there can be biit few state aecreta, nl 
dua corree^xmdence soon made its way to the Jam* 
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Ba]8« The debate, on moving for a committee on 
the defence of the cowitiy, introduced the prince's 
BUBe ; when Tyrrwhitt, one of his household, de- 
fmded him from the possible charge of reluctance, 
tj .stating the nature of his applications to the 
throne. The debate, though with closed doors, was 
immediately made public ; and the correspondence 
thus amiounced appeared in a few days. 

No sufficient lignt has been hitherto thrown on this 
inveterate rejection of his royal highness's services. 
Tlie personal safety of the heir-apparent could not 
have Deen the object; for, at the head of his regi- 
ment, he would probably have only taken a more 
exposed share in the struggle. Constitutional max- 
ims could scarcely have interfered ; for itie prince 
neither desired to obtain an extensive command, 
nor, if he had, was the authority of the Duke of 
York to be superseded, but by the express determi- 
nation of the king. But no parliamentaxy torture 
could forc^ the secret from the minister. The only 
reply which he made to Fox's angry demands, and 
to the strong expressions of curiosity on the part of 
the legi^ture, was the old ministerial formula of de- 
fiance : ** Nothing less than the vnited authority of 
the house, and the direct commands of the king, 
should compel him to say another word upon the 
subject." The true cause was probably the king's 
personal dis^deasure, originating in lus royal high- 
ness's conduct to the princess. The uxihs^py con- 
nezion with Mrs. Fitzherbert had continued ; and 
was, as it had begun, a perpetual source of embar- 
rassment to the prince, of regret to the empire, and 
of offence to the lung. While this contumely to 
English feeling was d^y offered, there could be no 
complete reconciliation between a father who felt 
himself not more the guardian of the public rights 
than of the public morality, and a son who exhi- 
t^ted himself in the most conspicuous point of view 
as an offendf^r against the great bond of society, — 

T2 



fl»t lilt to wiilcb, RboVfl all the imtilutioQii o[ tl 
nm iripdom, a hdlowed sanction has bem gMT 
aal IrboM diiragud has been universsUy tht fa 
tmBK of natioiul deesy, hb its purity and heu 
km been the mMling pledges of natioiial tItuaB 
pn^mltjr, and frewkRn. 



Ifu am of pailiaiiMatary flatness wee goiiij I 
dpwn. BoAe. Pitt, and Fox successlTely tmf | 
paaradt and men looked no lonirer to pariiunegl ( 
nr the aU noUo diqdaya of the highest ability, »■ I 
Otod in the U^wat oaiue. AH the fotnia of pane' ' 
mic ban been so long iHvished on the memory of 
iSkose Uluatrions statesmen, that prnlse would benow 
alike inyutentutd unnecessary. Their rank is fiied 
beysnd dnng«. It is the inseparable charactcriBlio 
of tha tune of those who are made for inunortal k- 
membnnM) that time, which decays and da^eas 
all bMcaled renown, has no power over tl^ tnu; 
orntber, that it purifies and brightens the nalanl 
graDdenr and lustre of the master mind. Tlie tib 
nnlt, the hot and misty confusion of actual life, often 
distort the neat luminary; and it is only when yeus 
allow us letsure to look upward, when another face 
at the world is oflfared to the heavens, and the oib 
baa enmged fVom the ra^urs of our day, that we 
Ban aaa it in Its glory. 

Bnt time, like d^tb, does even more than enk 
and pnify. B^ breakin;; the direct link botwBM 
the man of gemue and his country, it gives him aa 
Uhistiiona MMbmunion with all comttiea. Tbt 
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let, the orator, and the hero are no longer the 
irellers of a fragment of the globe ; tiiey belong to 
e human race in all its boundaries ; the covering of 
18 world's clay thrown off, their renown and their 
)wer8 are, like their own nature, spiritualized ; they 
iTe passed out of, and above, the world; and from 
leir inunortal height they bear healing and splen- 
)ur on their wings, for all lands and all generations. 
Burke died in his 66th year,* with the calmness 
at belonged to a life in which he had never done 
tentional evil to a human being, and had done all 
e good that the finest qualities of head and heart 
luld do to his country. His decline had been gra- 
lal, and he was fully aware that his hour was at 
nd. He had desiied a paper of Addison's to be 
ad to him ; talked for some time on the perilous 
pect of public affairs; and tiien gave directions 
r his fdneral. Finding himself suddenly grow 
eUe, be expressed a wish to be carried to his bed ; 
d as the attendants were convejring him to it, 
nk down in their arms, and expired without a 
oan. 

Pitt died in his 47th year,t First Lord of the Trea- 
ry, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. An illness 
nch had confined him for some period, four years 
fore, had left him in a state of comfmrative de- 
ity. The infinite labour of office, on his return to 
wer, still more enfeebled a frame not naturally 
x>ng; and the total overthrow of the Austrian ar- 
es at Ulm and Austerlitz, threatening the disrup- 
>n of those alliances which it had been his priae 
form, and on whose firmness depended the safety 
Europe, probably increased the depression of dis- 
se. His nervous system was at length so com- 
jtely deranged, that for some weeks he was unable 
sleep. His hereditary gout returned ; and aftcj 
uggling with water on the chest, he expired. By 

• July ^1797 t At Fntney, Jan. », !%«. 
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% inte of tlw boDw of commons, his funeral n 




„ D Westmiiuter Abbey- 
Fox died in hia 66Ul year." He had reached 
priM for which he had been liibouring througji ' 
and vas, at laat, prime miiiister.f Bui it came . 
to Mcape from liia hand. The fatigues of ol 
were too inceasant for a. frame nnased lo labour. 
Ha q)peara to have bad some presentiment of thii 
needy termination of his exisience- On faearin; 
M his great riral'a death; "Pitt," said he, "bat 
gone in Janoaiy, perii3[)s 1 may go in June." It 
nmiened, by amnious coincidence, that his diaorier, 
s oropey, ezhUited ita first dangerous eymptomi i) 
. Jane. In the middle of that month he was foiitkd 
io diecontinoe hia attendance in parliament, ital 
the middle of the following month he became uo- 
able to conanlt with hie colleagues. And, after flu 
oaoal eflbits rf Qte phj^^iciana to relieve him, at tin 
end of Angoat Be diill mto a state of languor, iriucb 
cmitinoed uiUil be died. 

It is lematkable, that the happiest i)eriod of Fox^ 
life V«a that which, on oTdinary principles, JB^t be 
expected to prove the most painful— his retirement 
firom the hnise of commons. If ever man was 
bora (be the bcddest struggles of popular life, it was 
be. For dmoel half a century of the most InilliaQl, 
yet the moat difficult, time of England, he was fore- 
moet in the popular gaze. His pli^ment -was ibe 
legialature. Yet we see liim quietly turn firom fhe 
bouse without a remonatrance, and perht^ witbotf 
a ai^; begin a new career, and with books, hiagi^ 
den, and tne occasional society of a few poaond 
biends, forget ambition. This is .an eviiUDce of 
more than mtellectual vigour. Of all the qnalititB 

IhaTmnin, lud dM airtit 
7 lir ftacdfi Att[r% W*» 
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public men, the rarest is magnammity The his- 
nes of fallen statesmen are generally only histo- 
is of the miserable decrepitude of human nature, 
mity womided to the core, and trying to salve itself 
r mean regrets, or meaner accusations, or, meanest 
' all, by lidking the dust of the trampler's feet, and 
ing content to creep np into influence again — to 
aoh by rejptilism a reptile's power. 
On toe Continent, an overthrown statesman is 
inerally like an overthrown child ; he weeps, he 
ars his hair, he exclaims against every thing round 
m, he is undone ! When Neckar was dinnissed 
r Louis the Sixteenth, no language could equal his 
»pair. He was still tlie most popular man in 
rutee, and one of the most opulent. But the loss 
r his pwrte'JhnlU ; the departed vision of bowing 
etkB ; the solitude of his hotel, no longer a levee 
r the courtiers, whom he professed to desjHse, 
id whom no man had gone further to ruin; 
poke down the financial soverei^ of France into a 
.scharged menial; and his delicious villa mi the 
lores of the Lake of Geneva, surrounded bv every 
larm of earth and sky, a magnificence of nature 
lat seems given to inspire grandeur into the human 
lind, was a dungeon to the cashiered minister. 
Neckai^s is but one instance of the thousand. 
ven among the more composed manners of English 
fe, tl]« loss of public occupation has been often 
lUowed by the loss of mental dignity; and its 
sneral result has been either a worthless lassitude, 
r an eager and dishonourable compromise of prin- 
iple. But Fox gave up the leadership of opposition, 
rank fully equal to the ministeiial, in the popular 
stimate; and seems to have settled down to the 
mplest occupations of a country life, and planted 
Lb flowers, and pruned his trees, and made his play- 
il verses, and carried his musket as a private in the 
hertsey volunteers, with as much composure as if 
e had never tasted the delightful draught of fame, 



i 
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BOraoared among the Seij. temptations of pa^mlnl 
aamnaeV' 

Oa the nilnre of Lord Oney'a hopeless niotioD in. 
refbrm. in 179T, Fox expreaeil his deteimiDUion HM 
wfibdrawin^ from paHiament. This measure majfl 
June been m some degree ^ dereliction of puMie I 
duty ; but it waa probably adopted with the idea of 1 
fincin^ the nation to take aoine decided step againfi ' 
the miDistrr. It failed; foi he had miscaleul^tcil | 
tliBjHiblic attachment to Pittj and he thencefojth it- 
named tranqnilly in hia Hdimde; realizii^ at Si. 
Ann'a Hill, a small demesne near London, the lire 
wUch Horace has so felicitously alietched for him- 
atXt, and which, since his day, has been the dream ot , 
aomanyaccompliahedandw^arymiods; the leisure, , 
theehmceliteTatnre, and the "pleasing oblivion" af i 
die earea of life. Here he renewed Ms knowledw I 
oftbecUasicSiCOnqiiered Italian, andbeganSpani^ I 
Bat the peace of Amiena opened France once norei I 
aad Fox, making a pretext to himaelf of eolketbl 
aathwltiea on the History of the Stnarta, btrti nme 
probacy, with the common deaiie to see the. daagei 
Ttoight by the revolution, went to Paiia. 

He ins received with eztTaordinaiy idTilitiaf by 
all renka ; but the chief featm^ of hia viait, and the 
(Hiljr <Hn that can interest us now, was hia IntarcoatM 
with tfB "First Consul." It is difficult to know 
wfaeth^ Napoleon fanned a just conception a(Fi«{ 
but it is erident that Fox formed, at least in tlw b»- 
ginning, a cmiousLy untrue one of Niq>oleoD> Imoifr 
diatdy on his appearance in the crowd at the. ^ila. 
liest me first consul sinffled him out, and bdd % 
maiked coDversation with him. " There an in tin 
worid," said this disposer of the fates of e 
"but two nations, the one inhabiting the t 
Ae other the west. The En^ish, French, 
Italians, Ac. Jcc, under the same civil code, navof 
Ae aame manners, the same habits, and almoat the 
awae rdifl^on, are all members of the aame fanUlT> 
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le men who would wish to light up again the flame 
war among them wish for civil war.^ He con- 
ided by a compliment to him, as the distinguished 
end of peace. 

Pox dined with him on the same day; and the 
nyersation turned on the trial by jury, of which 
qx>leon could not bring himself to approve, — ^* it 
18 so Gothic, cumbrous, and might be so inconvenient 
a government." Fox, with honest John Bullism, 
d him, that ** the inconvenience was the very tMng 
- which he liked it.** 

But, startling as those military opinions of justice 
; ween man and man might be. Napoleon succeeded 
impressing a very high idea even of his h&urt ; and 
we are to rely upon reported conversations at the 
le. Fox declared that — ** the first consul of France 
B as magnificent in his meant as in his ends ; that 
possessed a most decided character, and that his 
ws were not directed against Great Britain, but 
linst the Continent ; that his commercial enmity 
3 but a temporary measure, and was never in- 
[ded to be acted upon as a permanent policy ; and 
it he had a proud candour! which, in the confi- 
ice of success in whatever he resolved, scorned to 
iceal its intentions^ " I never saw," said he, **«o 
le indirectness in any statesman as in the first con- 
. He makes no secret of his designs." 
The sparkling sentences and oraciHar maxims of 
poleon, the novelty of the bulletin-style, had evi« 
itly imposed on his good-natured guest ; and such, 
universal acknowledgment, was ms brilliancy and 
ce in conversation, tlmt the only hope of detecting 
artifice was in removing to a distance from the 
«iver. But Fox enjoyed an early and a com- 
te opportunity of rectifying his opmions on this 
St subtle of men. He had scarcely entered the 
ig cabinet, when he found himself entangled in a 
ck negotiation ; saw the negotiation dexter-^'*" 
tracted until all things were ripe for UMir 




o saw Napoleon and TatleyRndlir I 
togBtlwi'in>[n''^*^^''uin,1c3vinghisbetvUderri I 
wSbavador to be Uogfaed at b; Europe.* I 

FoA death cloud the era of parlianieiilaFy el» 1 
uueaaa nieialmebeekiahleanilaDimaiedHpeaien I 
liBDe ; but then am fnr examples of tbat ioftf and 1 
m^tBd mi«ei7 of the underaiaading and the pw I 
nOBBiwUchdiancterisedtbepuUicapeakiiigoftlnl I 
Aatiuairited time: while to the spceriies of Poii I 
Ktt, BnAe, mnd Sheridan, we still go for Ute stud; ' 
of dte art, for the highest principles of eloquence 
ilhiMratedbf (he higheet examples. Of thecoDi|»- 
ntive powers of thone remarkable m«n, the geoerel 
inpneeioa udoiik their con temporaries wi 

Fat Btood in the foiemO'^t rank, as a debat 

fi^Mcttj, hiaiiiamier,aDdhislan^3ge yrercparHa- 
aHHlsrw, u an exdiMive and onequalled degree. I 
Pitt ana Bnike mtiBt have been eminent in any as- 
■emUr <rf any age or nation, where the human intel- 
lect was to be kindled and charmed by power of 
thoDgfat and language. A Greek or a Roman audi- 
ence wonld hare listened to either with admiration. 
and owned the influence of their flow and gnmdeor i 
but Fox was made for En^and, and pecnliariy far ft* 
parliament of England. 

Innumerable panegyrics on his pnbHc lAilitiea m^ 
peared immediately after his deal£. But bV for tti 
closest and most critical was given br U>rd SraUnet 
at a distance of time which piechided the ininediati 
influence of partiality, and which allowed fidl knan 
to compare ute illuBttious dead with all of anrviring 
excellence. The whole passage itself deaoma N 
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treasured, as an honour equally to Fox and 
ikine. 

* This extraordinary person, generally, in rising to 
$ak, had evidently no more premeditated the par- 
olar language he should employ, nor, frequently, 
) illustrations and images by wmch he should dis- 
m arid enforce his subject, than he had contem- 
ted the hour he -was to die. And his exalted merit 
a debater in parliament did not, therefore, consist 
the length, variety, or roundness of his periods, 
; in the truth and vigour of his conceptions ; in the 
)th and extent of his information ; in the retentive 
ivers of his memory, which enabled him to keep 
constant view, not only all that he had formerly 
id and reflected on, but every thing said at the 
»ment, and even at other times, by the various per- 
is ¥^060 arguments he was to answer; in the 
nilty of spreading out his matter so clearly to the 
isp of his own mind, as to render it impossible he 
>uld ever fail in the utmost clearness and distinct- 
BS to others; in the exuberant fertility of hisima- 
lation, which spontaneously brought forth his 
ias at the moment, in every possible shape in 
lich the understanding might sit in judgment on 
;m ; while, instead'of seeking afterward to enforce 
jm by cold premeditated illustrations or by epi- 
ies, which, however beautiful, only distract atten- 
n, he was accustomed to repass his subject, not 
ikodicallyj but in the most imforeseen and fasci- 
ling review, enlightening every part of it; and 
iding even his adversaries in a kind of spell of 
voluntary assent for the time. 

" This will be found more particularly to apply to 
J speeches upon sudden and unforeseen occasions, 
len certainly nothing could be more interesting 
d extraordinary than to witness, as 1 have often 
ne, the mightv and unprepared eflfortsof hismma, 
len he had to encounter the arguments of some 

U 
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profound reasoner, who had deeply conridtnd Ui 
subject, and arranged it with all pcMndble ait| to pe- 
senre its |»rts unbroken* To hear him be|^ at 
such occasions, without method, withont any kal 
of exertion, without the smallest impuLie finiai As 
desire of dibstinction or triumph, and animatad o^ 
by the honest sense of duty ; an audience wlv>l|||f 
him not, would hare expected little success fSnimi 
conflict ; as little as a traveller in the East* wUIb 
trembling at a buffalo in the wild rigour ci its wdl- 

Srotected strength, would hare looked to ks imme- 
iate destruction, when he saw the boa moviiif^ 
slowly and inertly towards him on the grass. Bit 
Fox, unlike the serpent in every thing but )h 
strength, always taking his station in maae fixed^ 
invulnerable principles, soon surrounded and entaB* 

Sled his adversary, ditsjointing ever^ member of his 
iscourse, and strangling him in the inesistiUe foU> 
of truth. 

" This intellectual superiority, by Which my illas- 
trious friend was so eminently distinguiidied, might 
nevertheless have existed in adl its strength, without 
raising him to the exalted station he held as a pid>lic 
speaker. The powers of the understanding are not 
of themselves sufficient for this high purpose. In- 
tellect alone, however exalted, without strong fed^ 
tVig'^, without even irritable sensibility, would be only 
like an immense magazine of gunpowder, if iikW 
were no such element as fire in tiie natural worid* 
It is the heart which is the spring and fountain otf elo- 
quence. A cold-blooded learned man might, for 
any thing I know, compose in his closet an eloquent 
book ; but in public discourse, arising out of sudden 
occasions, he could, by no possibiUty, be eloquent. 

" It has been said, that he was frequently careless 
of the language in which he expressed himself; but 
I can neither agree to the justice, nor even compre- 
hend the meaning of that criticism. He could not be 
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meorreti from carelessness; because, having lived 
from his yoaih in the great worid, and having been 
fiuniliarly conversant with the classics of all nations, 
his most unprepared speaking (or, if critics will have 
k so^ his most negli^nt) must have been at least 
gnmmatiealf which it not only uniformly was, but 
oiftiitfuiahied by its taste ; more than that could not 
have oelonfled to it, without the very care which his 
hibits and his talents equally rejected. 

'^He undoubtedly attached as little to the musics] 
intonation of his speeches as to the language in 
which they were expressed. His emphases were the 
imstodied efiusions of nature; the vents of a mind 
boraing intensely with the generous flame of public 
qnit smd benev(jence, beyond all control or msuiage- 
ment when impassioned, and above the rules to which 
inferior tlungs are properly subjected: his sentences 
often rapidly succeeded, and almost mixed them- 
selves with one another; as the lava rises in bursts 
from* the mouth of a volcano, when the resistless 
energies of the subterranean world are at their 

Fox*8 politics may now be obsolete ; his parlia- 
mentaiT triumphs ma^ be air ; his eloquence may be 
rivallecC or shorn of its beams by time ; but one 
source of glory cannot be extinguished, — the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade ! This victonr no man can 
take from him. Whatever variety of opinion may 
be formed on his public principles, whatever con- 
demnation may be found for his personal career, 
whatever doubts of his great faculties ^— on this one 
subject all voices will be raised in his honour ; and 
the hand of every man of English feelmg will add a 
stone to the monument that perpetuates his name. 
On the 10th of June, 1806, Fox brought forward his 
motion^ in a speech brief but decided. ^ So fully,'' 
said he, ** am I impressed with the vast importance 
and necessity of attaining what wfll be the object 
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of my motion to-night, that if, during the forty 
years that I have had the honour of a seat in paitiih 
ment, I should have been so fortunate as to accooih 
plish that, and that onl^, I should think I bad doue 
enough, and should retire from public life with osn- 
fort, and the conscious satisfaction that I had dom 
my duty." - i . 

His speech concluded with the immortal Mm* 
tion. That this Housb, coiroEiyiNe the Anucjji Suvi" 

TBADE TO BE COKTRARV TO THE VKOtCIPLEB OT JOmOI, 
HUMANITY, AND SOUND POLICT, WILL, WITH ALL PEACTIOA- 
BLE EXPEDITION, PROCEED TO TAKE EFFECTUAL MEASUBBi 
FOB ABOLISHINO THE SlAVE-TRADE, IN SUCH BfANBEB AHD 
AT SUCH PERIOD AS MAY BE DEEMED ADVISABLE." 

On the division one hundred and fourteen voted 
for the measure, against it only fifteen! lliis was 
the last effort made by Fox. In a few days after, 
he was taken ill of his mortal disease. No orator, 
no philosopher, no patriot could have wished for a 
nobler close to his labours. • 

It must seem extraordinary that Pitt should have 
left this great duty to be done by another. Some of 
his ablest speeches had been in condemnation of the 
slave-trade. He had pronounced it a national dis- 
grace and calamity. And what man, not turned ^to 
a wild beast by avarice, — ^that passion alternately the 
meanest and the most daring, the basest and the 
bloodiest, — that passion which, of all, assimilates 
and combines tlie most thoroughly with the evil of 
perverted human nature, — ^but must have, looked 
upon that trade with horror? "Tliis," exclaimed 
Burke, ** is not a traffic in the labour of man, but in 
the man himself." It was ascertained that from 
seventy to eighty thousand slaves had been carried 
from Africa to the West Indies in a single year ; and 
with what misery beyond all calculation! What 
agonies of heart, at the utter and eternal parting 
from friends, kindred^ and home ! What indescriba* 
ble torture in the slave-ships, where they burned 
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er the tropical day packed in dens, without room 
nove, to stand, or even to lie down,— chained, 
niped, famished, withering with fever and thirst : 
lan layers festering on each other; the dead, the 
wgj the firantic, and the tortm^d compressed to- 
ber like bales of merchandise ; hundreds seizing 
$mt moment of seeing the light and aii, to fling 
baelTes overboard; hundrecb dying of grie^ 
isuads dying of pestilence ; and the rest, even 
n wretched, surviving only for a hopeless capti- 
' in a strange land, to labour for life under the 
ps of overseers, savages immeasurably more 
tal and debased than their unfortunate victims ! 
Viih what eyes must Providence have looked 
m upon this tremendous accumulation of guilt, 
I hideous abuse of the power of European know- 
re and wealth over the miserable African; and 
h what solemn justice may it not have answered 
cry of the blood out of the ground ! The ven- 
nee of Heaven on individuals is wisely, in most 
amees, put beyond human discovery. But for 
kms lliere is no judgment to come, no great after- 
koning to make all straight, and vindicate the 
fB of God to man. They must be punished here ; 
I it might be neither difficult nor unproductive of 
best Imowledge,— the Christianas faith in Che ever- 
kinff and resistless control of Providence^ — ^to 
ze &e punishment of this enormous crime in Eu- 
e. The slave-trade perhaps lost America to Eng- 
d, and the crime was thus punished at its height, 
I witfiin view of the spot where it was committed. 
t our crime was done in ignorance; the people 
;his kingdom had known little of its nature ; and 
y required only to know it, to wash their hands 
the stain. It may have been for this reason, that 
Edl unsuccessful wars, the American was the least 
rked with national loss; and that, of all ab- 
ssions of empire, the independence of the United 
Ltes was the most rapidly converted into national 

US 
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advantagn*' Bnt it ia npon the kingdoms which, in 
the toe of perfect knowledge, in scorn or remau- 
atnneee that might wak« the utoDea to teel, in 
treaolMnuB erasioii of treatiee, in defianec of even 
thetee bargains in which they exacted the mon^ 
of Ala -eoontiy to bur off the blooil of the Afii ' 
fan« still earned on the tradei that uiuUsguised 
iBBdtigated vengeance may have fallen, and he. 

Tike three ^reat daT».tndeTa whom ithaa .. 
tcmnA impoenUe to peisaade or to restrain vk, 
FMnoe, SpeiOi and PortugaL And in what ctTRmtK 
■tances aie the eoloniea for whoee peeuliar BUppoil 
thIa'dreadAdtnifficwaflCarriedon! France hoato- 
taOf km St Domfatgo, the fioeet ccdoiiy in the world, 
and her colonial trade is now a cipher. Spain bu 
loet all; Portugal baa Imt all. Mexico. Sootli 
America, and the BrazQs are serert^d from their old 
maaters for erer. And what have been the especig] 
calamities of the sovereigns of those comnrles) 
- Thejr have been, all three, expatriated, and lh» onlf 
''^thiee. Other eovereignB have snfiered tempomr 
evil imder the chances of war ; but France, SftiBj 
and Portugal have exhibited tiie peculiar 



tlBe« ^nasties at once in exile: — the FortngiHae 
fljrinf acnies the sea, to escape from an enemTiD IM 
cajrita], and hide its head in a barbarian land}— tbs 



Sp^uah dethroned, and sent to display its sl_ 

oimendicant and decrepit royalty through) Enropei 
— 4itd the French doubly undone! 

The first effort of Louis XVITl. mi his restontkoi 
was to re-eBtabtish the slave-trade. Before twain 
nundis were past, he was flying for bis life lo As 
protection of strangers ! On the second restontion 
the trade was again revived. All representatiMW at 
its bornns, anraTated as they »e now by the la^^ 
rapacity oT the foreign traders, were receircd 
1 mock acquiescence, and real scorn. And 
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Old what is the peace, or the prosperity, of the 
intries that have thus dipped their giiilty gains in 
aan miseries? They are three vast centres of 
d and revolutionary terror; — ^Portugal, with an 
fumed monarch, reigning hy the bayonet and 
" with half her leading men in dungeons, 
territory itself a dungeon ; and fierce reta^ 
~ phrensied enthusiasm hovering on her fron« 
ready to plunge into the bosom of the land. 
^ , torn by faction, and at this hour watchinff 
if tend that gathers on her hills, as the signs of 
snqpest that may sweep the land from the Pyre- 
» to the ocean. — And France, in the first heavmgs 
a mighty change, that man can no more define 
n he can set limits to the heaving of an earth- 
ikob or the swell and fury of a deluge. Other 
At o^ects and causes may have their share in 
Me thinffs. But the facts are before mankind. 
Hie prohafale ground of Pitt*s reluctance to crush 
\ dave^trade at the instant, was his fear of di»- 
ting the finandal system, in the midst of a period 
lieh made all minds tremble at the name of experi- 
mL While the whole fabric of empire was tot- 
ingt there might be rashness even in the attempt 
repair the building ; and it required higher feel- 
n than are to be learned in the subterranean of 
lities^ — the magnanimity of religions faith, — to do 
od without fear, and leave the rest to the great 
ipoeer. The war had been altogether a war of 
inoe. Pitt was, pre-eminently, a financier ; and, 
e all men with one object perpetually before them, 
involuntarily sufiered the consideration of rents 
1 leFenoes to distend on his sight, until it shut out 
Biy other. The aboUtion was a novelty; and he 
i seen a more auspicious novelty, a free consti- 
ion, overthrow the whole establishment of the 
«t powerful kingdom of Europe. England was at 
It homr covered with the wreck of France ; prinee, 
eatt and noble firing from the brilliant eviL 
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Tlw niiiw of )tg advocates, too, JgglTliuil jMij 
* j6«lo«gri Ibr among the YktiioiiB and patifotiivilpi 
mm to be found indiTidaala scarcely ]«■ flfti 
avMwd rebels to the constitudon. None are 
totanunt than they who scoff at all creeds alflbtj 
voiehamanethan they who have nothingtoj ~ 
mon rigorous in demanding public sacrii 
t^ wfio feel themselves exempt from all 
In 1792, the commencement of Mr. ^101 
•Ints against the slave-trade, England was owlite 
witib those cheap sages and heroes^ 'Hie whkrte tand 
WIS thick with a crop of spurious tolerance, genao- 
■ity, and virtue. . The slave-trade cune form^a new 
lope, started in the fortunate hour, to cheer us sink- 
ing ener|[ies of popular outcry. It was the live esd 
on the lips of ue seer, already weary of dsn im^ 
iMif mmerformed wrath ag^st the throne* It soii- 
phedtne whole bustling tribe of the Plaios and flo> 
ekxis of the streets with illustration, and it aa|nUed 
them with it safe. The horrors of the trade tmew 
an aUegorical veil over the picture, whQe the artist 
was insolently limning the guilt and punislunent of 
supposed royBl and aristocratic otfences at home ; the 
King of Dahomy prefigured a monarch, whom it was 
yet nanurdous to denounce by name; the snntingof 
W6st Indian planters by the popular hand led the 
mind's eye to loftier execution on more hatCMi jpos- 
sessors of wealth and power; and the havoc or^ns- 
gro insurrection lent its deepest colourinpfs to tiluit 
promised tornado of vengeance, which, ^ m an hour 
that we knew not of,** was to sweep from the evtfStt 
the nobility, church, and crown of the Britisih em- 
pire. 

Yet, it is to be lamented that, for the completkm 
of a fame almost at the full, Pitt did not give mon 
thanrhis voice against the slave-trade; that he had 
not nobly dared ; that by this solitary instance of he- 
sitation m a Cause worthy of himself, the illustrious 
act which shed gloiy on the close even of Fox's 
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aggling eareer was not permitted to scatter the 
£ies8 and sorrow which hung round his honoured 
lUi-bed, and finish in kindred splendour the long 
imi^ of the first statesman of the world. 



* 



CHAPTER Xm. 

7^ Whiff CdbiMt. 



rHB whig administration of 1807 totally failed, 
1 deserved to fail. Its first announcement had 
oek the nation with surprise and scorn. Lord 
enville in aUiance with Fox ! was a coalition which 
3e could comprehend, hut on the principle of that 
swallowing avidity for place which degrades 
ce the personal and public character of the states^ 
n. Lord Grenville, the direct agent of Pitt for so 
ny years, the official opponent of democracy in all 
shapes, the professional speaker against reform, 
I secretary who had dismissed M. Chauvelin and 
republican peace with justified contempt, and who, 
:h equal contempt, had denied the competence and 
1 of the successive tyrants of France to make 
ice ; was it possible that this man should now ex- 
it himself in close connexion with the antagonist 
Pitt on every point of government, with the 
>wed reformer, the perpetual assertor of the sin- 
ity of Fiance, Fox, the orator of the populace, the 
impion of Jacobin peace, and the public admirer 
1 panegyrist of Napoleon ! The very name of a 
iliton jarred on the public ear. It was the open- 
r of a sluice that let out a whole torrent of scorn. 
The national mind of England has never yet made 
wTTong judgment. A whole people, furnished as 
gland is with the means of knowledge, and the 
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iaialnlibfe^rvediMn of ei^Kretisiiig ha thoii|Al% 
true nft of the eonstitiitioii, cannot err. it ii^ 
wand Ami enor by tometlunglike Uioee mil4 
tiifB P M of Nature whidi^make the aalubn^jCl 
oeenandtheatmonphere; the innumerable en' 
aaci divenities of pumic opinion, but preaerte, 
tifity, while they impel aiMl guide eacnothiirii 
fennral coutm of natioiul auety and wiadom. '7 

Fox*8 coalition with Ncnrth was the origimd ittl^ 
hia life. He never recovered from that fint aaftfittl 
hnineaaion. Yet. there, little was to be con^promiMi 
but the personal nostility. Here the hoetuily tm 

Sn all the princiides of state ; and no ingenmty of 
18, no declared perseverance in. princq^ and no 
oatentatious zeal for the good of the eoimtiy cqrii 
pnvent Uie nation from looking on I^id Oiemw 
•a a fidlen man; feeUy attempting to cover with tti 
lemiuuit of lus reputation the nsJcedneaa of wUp 
glam; bowing down at the footstool of olBoeVhsM 
to whidi old experience ou^ht to have taught wii^ 
dom, if it could not teach dignity; and thencefinft 
worthless for all purposes, but the humiliating aad 
melancholy one, of a warning to all who shootdiA 
foUxttt be tempted by a pitiable appetite for powelr. 

The acts of the new coalition were inevitably 
maiked with the disgraces and tergiversatioaa of ill 
parmtage. Lord Grenville was appointed first loid 
of ib» T^asury. But he had already securod the 
auditorsbip of the Exchequer, a place of four thoik 
aand a*year for life, and this he was determined not 
to give up, obnoxious as it must be to the most oon* 
temptnoufl reflections. The national voioQ . de- 
manded, — ^under what pretence Lord GrenvUle ooidd 
retain two offices totally incompatible with eadi 
other! Why, in this instance alone, the disbofsa- 
ment of the public money, and the check on that dit- 
boraement, should be in the same officer! WfaVi 
wiUi one hand in the public purse, he should paaa ms 
•eoounia with the other; be the supervisor ov6r hit 
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iwn conduct, and give himself a receipt in full for 
as own inte^ty 1 

His lordship lx>re the stoxm with ofScial philoso- 
[iliy— listened, and kept his four thousand pounds 
^year. A poor attempt at evading public scandal was 
nue, by appointing a trustee for the auditorship, 
whom his loriship was to pay ; a rigid inspector, of 
MNme, of the possible irregularities of the man on 
irlKMe money he was to live ! 

Another compromise followed, of a still more ha- 
Eudous nature. To strengthen the administration, 
t had been deemed necessary to summon the aid of 
iord Sidmouth's friends; and his lordship's terms 
rere, two seats in the cabinet, one for himself and 
oe for Lord Ellenborough, the Chief Justice of the 
iipf^B Bench. This direct attempt to connect the 
ninistry with the courts of law, awoke alarm through- 
iit the empire. The practical value of the free con- 
titution Of England exists in the courts of law. If 
lie legislature is the btdwark of English liberty ; the 
ority and complete independence, pecunianr and po- 
tical, of the bench of judges is liberty itseu. For, 
8 no constitution can be worth the paper that it is 
oitten upon while the subject fears for his person 
r his property, the first ground and security of na- 
onal rreedom must be in that majesty of law which 
rotects him in doing all things that are manly, ho- 
est, and lawful. And it is thus that, while legisla- 
ires may have been weak, and ministers rash or ar- 
Arary, the practical freedom of this first and most 
»rtanate of countries has suffered no disturbance 
»r a hundred years ; has continually become more 
recious to its people ; and has secured, and will sc- 
ire, England from the desperate convulsions which 
« very impulse of nature forces on foreign lands, 
t give even a partial restoration to the powers of 
an. 

A motion on this most repulsive appointment was 
ought forward by Lord Bristol in the lords, and by 
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Nr.Sp6nBMStiii}H>pe In the oommonflr-^ TfHi 
higki^maspedieHtf9nd. tended to weakm^ m 
t n hm wfi^cef to snmmon to any committa 
poalif ofihe prirv council any of the JndfH 
MM(|e ity^8 courts or common law.** The moti 
Mpported in the lords b^ Lord Eldon, when 
jHtatiTed without a division !— and in the eoi 

Sf Canning, Wilberforee, Lord Castlereagh, i 
erceyal : where, too, it was negatived, and 
with simuar contameffr,^-by 339 to 64 1 . 

Nothing conld he more polpahle than tiie < 
breaking down die baitiers which shut out. Ai 
enee of mmisters fiom Westminstw Hall. B 
lag the Judge into the politician, he might I 
g!nher perverted ,into a place-hunter ; and hi 
mty must be in a continual state of tem]ptatio 
um patronage of olBoe. By making him a ' 
qifauster, he might be called on to enact mess 
severity against the individual whom he m 
also called on to try for life or death within 1^ 
Row was he to Mng an unprejudiced mind ii 
courts, when he had already made up his d 
nation in the cabinet 1 or to decide before G 
the cpuntiy on the case of the man whom 
but a few hours past condemned as a libeUi 
traitor before the minister and his coUeag 
VnaaUt was to prevent the persecutor in the 
from being the homicide on the bench % 

Yet this appointment, which, in the publi< 
amomtted torthe most violent departure froi 
liflih jninciple ; which might have rapidly inv 
total perversion of the law ; and which mu 
intftontty shaken the national confidence 
aAninistration of justice, was carried with 
hand by the old clamourers for universal ! 
the champions who, ^or two-and-twenty yes 
made parliament, the hustings, and the tavei 
tfag with itheir more than patriotism ; the 1 
^moloiigers of the whole power of the state t 

finger on the ark of the constitution ! 
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nms which the coalition thus laboured arc 
being chronicled: — ^ The cabinet, as 8uch, 
wfuible for the mecuurei of goTfemfnmt /— 
iual minister is rpsponsible for mare than 
fs, and such advice as he can he proved, to 
lally given! — ^A cabinet counsellor lier- 
luties, andincunno reBpcntUnlity^Xo wnich 
y-connsellor be is not liable!-— And the 
England are not intended by the ronstitu- 
e comitry to be $uch innuaUd heingi as 
e writers represent them V* 
ose enormous absurdities were advancM 
>ly defended by the whole body of the 
Well might the nation bnrst into an outcry 
- and aversion. And well may men, yet 
by pcditics, lift np their hands and thank 
1 for the hmnUe station which has pre- 
■m from beinr tempted to such betrayals of 
jDg fcdhr and short-lighted, sordid covets 
f hnman nature! 

xnise was the only principle which the 
idem seemed to %cki»rjr«rkcge. Tlie Ca* 
stion was Fox'f tra \0rjr/i, ar»<! to tbis he 
fed by the decl^ntxflft of % hf^. Bet ly.t*! 
[ w^die^hr^ vj is; and 0k fctnz ww 
i«aiBBt it. Ttxz rxness ksr ha^ t&lrei» »o 
scfar»l of fTjBHffrmj!^ ; L« Vfft its 
» eorer ibe avt««rc p r^^ j t ^ myA* 
dflrton of tS» «ok f»r * Ibt pr*!f 
fexzKfixz^. He bs^ aw^eriy nhm/^ Vj 
Vxr^ w4a- i«ata ia lit^fnxtuv^t y^r. *» 
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Cumberland; and finally declared that he wtM wi 
remtme the Duke of York. The transaction don^ 
of course, in compromise ; the ministers agreed AjC 
no chang^e in the command should take place 
out the royal approbaiion. 

All was failure. Their financial 
which had been heralded for years with all the nxm 
and all the mystery of the new "^ Illumin6s*' or Poli- 
tical Economy,— a science which has succeeded to 
the honours and the merits of astrology, — were iboDd 
fit only to glitter in the pages of a review^ and en- 
porated, upon trial, into two abortive taxes. But if 
the relief was visionary, not so was the burdob 
Whig finance left its mark in two tremendous impo- 
sitions. The hated property-tax was raised fitm 
six and a half to ten per cent. ! and ten per cent was 
added to the assessed taxes! 

Their exploits as warriors were calculated to give 
them as high a niche in history as their financial 
achievements. They sent out four expeditions. 
The whole four failed ; some with heavy loss, some 
with ignominy, and all with ridicule ! — Moore was 
compelled to fly from the mad king of Sweden 
in a cart, and to ship oflf his army at a moment's no- 
tice. — The expedition to Egypt was beaten on the 
old scene of British victory, was forced to lay down 
its arms to a rabble of Turks, and succeeded in 
nothing but in alienating the population. The ex- 
pedition under Whitelock, to Buenos Ayres, is syno- 
nymous with national shame : it insulted us with 
the scandalous spectacle of a British army beaten out 
of the country by a banditti. The expedition to the 
Dardanelles exhibited the combined disgrace of our 
arms and our diplomacy; the British ambassador 
bajffled by the French, and even by the brute policy 
of the Turkish agent; and the British fleet flying full 
sail down the Dardanelles, helplessly battered by 
the Turkish cannon-balls. The four quarters of the 
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M were fnmiriied with the trophies of a coali- 
k miiiiBtiy ! 

Iiere was one way more in which a cabinet 
Id go wrong ; and of that way they availed them- 
ros with characteristic adroitness. 
Viz had scarcely entered upon office, when he was 
ieed into a negotiation by the French govem- 
it ; and the finesse of the contrivance was wor- 
of Talleyrand. A stranger presented himself to 
fomgn secretary, with the proposal of assassinat- 
tfae firet consul. Fox, with the feelings of an Eng- 
gentleman, was shocked at an idea so abomina- 
; and ordering the proposer into custody, wrote a 
)f letter to the French court to mention the cir- 
istance, and put Napoleon on his guard against 
\ illegitimate mode of terminating hostuities. 
leyrand's answer was equally brief, but contained 
3!Zterous compliment from Napoleon on his cor- 
xmdenfs ^honour and virtue.** Another letter, 
iqpal civility, dated on the same day, conveyed 
appropriate extract from Napoleon*s speech on 
opening of the legislature. The French minis- 
s note is an exquisite specimen of the diplomatic 
of " feeling the way." 

Vote 2. «« Sib,— It may be agreeable to you to 
eive news from this country. 
' I send you the emperor's speech to the legisla- 
3 body. You will therein see that our wishes are 
1 for peace. / do not ask what is the prevailing 
linaiion with you; but if the advantages of peace 
r duly apprecuUedy you know on what basis it may 
discussed.** 

Vote 3.— Extract from the speech. **I desire 
ice with England. On my part 1 shall never de- 
' it a moment. I shall always be ready to con- 
ide it, taking for its basis the stipuWlons of the 
aty of Amiens.** 
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The snare was completely laid ; and the whig a* 
billet was caught at the moment. Within a week 
from the receipt of those billets, a fonnal cabinetlet- 
ter was despatched to the Tuileries, plungfing head- 
long into the question, with all its bases, afliancei, 
and compensations. What a sardonic smile most 
liave sat on the lips of the two matchless confederates, 
as they looked over this letter together! with what 
infinite burlesque must they have laughed at the wis- 
dom of the wise ! We may almost forgive them their 
triumph, for the sake of its dexterity. Napoleoo'a 
sworn puipose, from the day of Austerlitz, had been 
the fall 01 Prussia. He had felt his dignity mo- 
lested by her tlireat of assisting Austria in the war; 
and he was determined that, whatever capital of Eu- 
rope he might seize in future, he would not have 
a Prussian anny of a hundred and fifty thousand men 
on his flank, to frown at the operation ; Prussia was 
to be smitten ! But by what artifice was England to 
be blindfolded, while the last military kingdom of 
the continent was turned into a kingdom of hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water 1 To sow jea- 
lousy between them, he gave Hanover to Prussia: 
the boon was grasped at with guilty eagerness ; and 
his object was effected at once. England was in- 
dignant at the treacherous acceptance. Still, the 
approach of direct hostilities might rouse England, 
and even Russia, to her aid. It was essential to dis- 
tract the attention of both, while France was collect* 
ing that storm of havoc which was to sweep Uie 
monarchy of Frederic from the list of nations. A 
negotiation with England would at once paralyze 
the warlike preparations of the country, madce Rus- 
sia distrustful of our alliance, and cut off Prussia 
from all hope. 

Napoleon knew that Fox's ambition was, to be the 
peace-maker of Europe ; and he well remembered, 
too, those conversations at the Tuileries, in which 
his guest had almost infringed on court etiquette in 
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indicating Pitt and Windham, with the loudest 
som and disdain, from all share in the conspiracy 
f ** the infernal machine.** It was at this sensitive 
oint of his character that the artifice was levelled. 
lie eloquent abhorrer of assassination was suddenly 
resrateid in his closet with an avowed assassin, 
fan the stimulants that art could devise, there was 
one more certain of kindling him. The calculation 
ts incomparably true ; Fox, full of generous wrath, 
istantly wrote to apprize the first consul of lus ba- 
ud. The letter was answered by bland homage, 
(Which the ^ first consul recognUed the honour and 
irtue" of his feelings ; followed by a still blander 
xnnise of peace, from a speech made almost at the 
lOment when the pretended assassin was sent from 
aria, and the train of artifice was begun, which left 
niBsift at the mercy of the destrojrer. 
But all the details of this ludicrous negotiation 
ere equally ludicrous. Talleyrand had completely 
▼olve^ the cabinet ; he had, with the ease of con- 
onmate skill, played on their peace-making vanity, 
id entrapped them even into the very folly which 
iey had aetermined not to commit ; that of making 
le first overtures. He had now a second pitfall for 
lem. To make ** assurance double sure,** and pre- 
mt the possibility of their opening their eyes, he 
dually contrived to make them commission the 
•Bi ambassador ! 

He sent for Lord Yarmouth (since Marauis of 
ertford), one of the ditenut at Verdun, a nomeman 
' enormous fortune, but whose diplomatic faculties 
ere yet in the bud. Lord Yarmouth obeyed the 
immons, commenced an intercourse with Talley- 
nd in Paris, and was instantly meshed in the diplo- 
atic web, and puzzled in the uti poisidetis to such 
profound dejG:ree, that ministers were compelled to 
nd a superior to extract his lordship from his per- 
exities ; or, in the confused phrase of office, '*The 
jcessity arose of some other negotiator, fully in. 
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structed in the sentiments of his majesty's gc 
ment on all the various points of (fiscussioB 
might arise," &c. &c. 

But the whole mystification is incomparaUe, 
leyrand had not chosen his diplomatist in vain 
the familiar dexterity with which he drove hii 
ship into the toils, is one of the most amusini 
nodes in the history of negotiation. The 
Frenchman's purpose was to make the British 
net answerable for every lapse of their unfl 
agent ; but this could not be done without tb 
duction of his powers to treat. He summone 
to a conference, and told him that the fates o 
rope depended upon liis instant display of 
weighty documents. ^ There was Germany,' 
the Frenchman, ^ a week ago you might have 
it, if you were empowered to negotiate : but th 
peror could wait no longer, the fate of Gei 
was sealed : et nous rCen reviendrons jamai$,*^ 
sia is now in the scale. Will you save Ri 
Produce your full powers, or her fate will be i 
in two days! — Switzerland comes next : it is < 
eve of undergoing a great change. Will yoi 
it ? Nothing can do this but a peace with En| 
produce your full powers ! — We are on the po 
invading Portugal. Nothing on earth but a 
with England can prevent our seizing it : our 
is already gathering at Bayonne. Ml depen 
England. Produce your full powers!" — Bi 
keenest shaft was in reserve. " Prussia," saic 
leyrand, ^ insists on our confirming her posw 
of Hanover; and we cannot consent wantonly \ 
the only ally France has had since the Revol 
Will you save Hanover, and thus permit us to ] 
England to Prussia ? produce your full powers 

The appeal was irresistible. His lordship w 
morselessly mystified. The visions of kingdom 

* We shall never recede fttun our jdecision 
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ind fallen round him were not to be withstood, 
9 he had the cheap restorative in his pocket : and, 
ye Europe, to arrest the progress of Napoleon at 
lead of five hundred thousand men, and clip the 
;8 of an ambition that was longing to oversha- 
the world. Lord Yarmouth produced liis full 
318 : and began his career as a plenipotentiary ! 
)w any man living could conceive, after ten 
B* display of Napoleon's character, that he was 
e 8to|^d by the trite fooleries of billets des- 
tied every half-hour from one hotel to another ; 
<w any person, walking the streets of Paiis, 
1 have escaped the knowledge that all France 
ringing with preparation for a Prussian cam- 
D, and that the most revengeful feelings against 
cia were exhibited on all occasions ; — ^how anv 
of common understanding could have doubted, 
the kingdom in the jaws of destruction, ihe aUy 
ih England should instantly seek and sui^rt. 
Last hope of the continent, was Pniwia; are 
lions which we must leave to the elucidation of 
e plenipotentiaries alone. 
i^iand was utterly astonished at this transae- 
Even the cabinet were forced to awake. A 
diplomatist was forthwith transmitted, and a 
•tell written, to stop his lordship in this precipi- 
lalvalion of Europe. ** I need hardly obienre 
jiir lordship,^ are Mr. Secretary Fox's emdiatic 
Isy ** that it is of the utmost importance, that in 
jtferim (till the arrival of the new ambassador) 
' lordship should avoid taking any tUp, or even 
img^ any urngvage^ which may tend in &€ tmalleM 
ee to commit the opinion of his majesty's govem- 
t am amy part of the mailers now depending." 
It tl«e (Splomatic depdis of this unfortunate ea- 
t were not yei aounded. The Fabins sidistitiited 
heir rapid pienipotentiary was Lord Landeidale, 
Id adhergni of Fox, and a pamphleteer on politi- 
seoDomy ; and content tm rest on those titles to 
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fame. Yet this nobleman was not to go alcnie ; he 
was to be supported by the political experiam of 
Dugald Stewart ! a lecturer of much reputation in 
the North, and probably a personage of formidable 
wisdom to an Edinburgh student of metujfaysiict. 
And those two were to combat the two amest men 
in Europe ! Two dreamers of the schools, to come 
into conflict with two men of the first rank of pdi- 
tical genius, invigorated by perpetual experience in 
the highest concerns : Lord Lauderdale and Dunld 
Stewart, hand to hand, against Talleyrand and Na* 
poleon ! 

The negotiation was t^orthy of the negotiators. 
It was protracted for six months. AU its Objects 
might have been discussed in as many days. Tlie 
ambassador was toyed and trifled with, in the most 
palpable and contemptuous manner. Sometimes he 
was refused an audience ; sometimes he was kept 
lingering for an answer; sometimes passports for 
his couriers were delayed ; ahd at last passports for 
himself were withheld, imtil he must have beg;un se* 
riously to think that his embassy would end m Yer* 
dun. Europe looked on in surprise; England in 
mingled indignation and laughter. 

It is only Justice to a great man^s memory, to re* 
lieve Fox from the responsibility of this continued 
burlesque. His bodily powers had been givinff way 
from the commencement of the year; thou^ the 
direct symptoms of his mortal disease were not yet 
discoverable. In a letter to a friend, soon after Ms 
accession to office, he said — " My life has been active 
beyond my strength ; I had almost said, my duty. 
If I have not acted much, you will allow I have 
spoken much; and I have felt more than I have either 
acted or spoken. My constitution has sunk under it. 
I find myself unequal to the business on which you 
have written ; jt must be left to younger men." 

Napoleon and Talleyrand tossed those ambassadors 
between them like toys ; their object was to gain 
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4ne ; and it was not till the actual hour when they 
ind fathered the whole mass of destruction, which a 
louim was to let loose on Prussia, that diey conde- 
scended to take the bandage from their eyes, and 
send them back to their insulted country. The ne- 
gotiation had begun on the 20th of February, 1806. 
IiOrd Lauderdale received his passports on the 6th of 
October; on the 9th, Napoleon was in sight of the 
Prussian army, and on the 14th he fought the fatal 
inttle of Jena. In three hours he drove the Prussians 
from the €eld with the loss of 60,000 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners ; and followed up the battle by the cap- 
ture afidl the Prussian soldierjr, the surrender of all 
the fortresses, the seizure of the capital, and tiie pur- 
loit of the king, — the total subjugation of the Prus- 
sian monarchy! Then was paid the long arrear of 
vengeance for the blood and chains of Poland. 

Fox was now dead, and the guidance of this disas- 
trous administration had fallen into the hands of Lord 
Gienville. No compassion was felt for the growing 
onbarrassments of a man who had abandoned the 
principles of his master. The honourable portion of 
the country rejoiced to see the cabinet bewilder them- 
selves fsom day to day, until there was but one false 
st^more to be made — and they made it. 

The whigs had come into power under a pledge 
to the Catholic question. They found the king ad- 
verse to its discussion. They endeavoured, in the 
first instance, to elude it, and yet retain the Catholics. 
The^ endeavoured, in the second, to. grant it, and yet 
retain the king. They failed in both. The Catholics 
pronounced them deceivers : the king gave them that 
practical proof of his opinion, which of all things they 
dreaded most,— he dismissed them. And thus, in the 
midst of general joy, perished the coalition ministry; 
leaving no record of their existence, but in two bons- 
mots of Sheridan. 

On Lord Henry Petty's iron-tax being withdrawn, 
some one suggested a tax on coals, to make up the 
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deficiency. ''Poh," said Sheridan, "do yon wat 
to raise a rebellion in our kitchens ? The cooks an 
worse than the blacksmiths. Tax coals instead of 
iron! that would be jumping out of the Jfyi$ig^fm 
into the fire.'' 

But it was the Catholic question that excited hit 
chief displeasure. None more thoroughly knew the 
secret of cabinet sincerity. He looked upon the ques- 
tion as a tub to the whale, and had no forgiveness for 
the sport in which his own office was to be wrecked. 
"Why did they not put it off, as Fox did," said the 
angry ex-treasurer of the navy ; " I have heard of 
men running their heads agfainst a wall ; but this is 
the first time I ever heard of men building a wall, and 
squaring it, and clamping it, for the express purpose 
of knocking out their brains against it." 

But the deed was done ; a Protestant ministry was 
established by the king. The coalition was totally 
broken down ; and Lord Grenville, exiled from power, 
never to return, was left to learn the bitter lesson, 
that no man can abandon even political professions 
with impunity. 

All the laurels on this occasion remained with the 
king. Those who doubted his capacity, were now 
brought to their senses by the fact, that he had ca^ 
pacity enough to turn out the two most assuming 
administrations in the shortest time known. The 
Fox and North coalition, pronouncing itself an as- 
semblage of all the public talent of England ; and the 
Fox and Grenville coalition, formed on the same con- 
tempt of public opinion, and making the same boast 
of matchless ability, were each turned out in little 
more than a year. The single step between " the 
sublime and the ridiculous,"* was never shorter than 
in the latter instance. Insolence is not made to be 
forgiven ; and the titles of " the broad-bottomed ad* 

* The pithy maxim on this subject, which has been «io often given to 
NopplpQP's kPPwledge of the world, belonged to Paitie. His celebrated 
DlUQfl9i 2a nation boutiquiire,htiion^cA tu Darrafl. 
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e mciooal feeling had been sUon^y aggrieTed 
e debzle on giTing a public monument to Pitt. 
Its oecsskm, it eoold not be expected that Fox 
Id giTe axnr peculiar homage to a gorennnenl 
h he had been opposing finr so many years ; but 
ibate to Piu's personal abilities and Tiitoes did 
df booonr. Tlds manly exami^ howerer, was 
■pon some of the qieakers; amd Windham at- 
ed no tnrial resrattment by a Tolonteer attach 
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tbd memoir of the great minister. It iisi 
J cmne, for Enffiand loved the name of Pitt, i 
d Qpon it, as sne still does, as a sacred part 
EtXiy. Some stanzas of a poem which imbod 
tne)ral sentiment had mmsaal popularity :— 

ELUAffS MANTLE. 

tVhen by tV Almiffhty^ dread eommaiid^ 
EOjiAt eall'd fWrni Ianiel*8 land, 
Boae in tlie aacred flama. 
Eliaha caii{{tit. 

A'a apirit mn^ity 
becuoa. 



Wb mantle good Eliatu 

AndfWith the pro|rtiet*( 

Her aeoona liopa b 



b Pitt oar larael aaw combined 

TlM patriot^B heart— the piophet'a mind, 

Eiyah'a q[»lrit here : 
Now, aad rererae .*— that apirit reft, 
No oonfidence, no hope ia left ; 

For no EiMia *a near. 

to there, among the greedy band 
Who aeize on power with harpy hand. 

And patriot imde assume, 
One on whom public fhith can rest — 
One fit to wear Elijah's vest, 

And cheer a nation's gloom 1 

GrenYille !— to aid thy treasury fame, 
A portion of Pitt's mantle claim, 

His generous ardour feel ; 
Resolve o'er sordid self to soar, 
Amid Exchequer gold be poor ; 

Thy wealth-rthe public weal. 

Windham ! — if e'er thy sorrows flow 
For imvate loss or public wo. 

Thy rigid brow unbend ; 
Teara over Cesar Brutus shed; 
Hit hatred warfd not with the deaA— 

And Pitt was once thy/Hend. 

lUnatrioua Roscins of the state ! 
New-hreedi'd bnd hamess'd for debate^ 

Than wonder of thy age ! 
Petty or Betty art thou hight, 
By Granta sent to strut thy night 

On Stephen's buathng stage. 

Pltt'a *Chequer robe 'tis thine to wear ; 
Take of his mauile too a shmre, 

Twill aid thy Ways and Means ; 
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And should Fat Jack and his cabal, 
Cry, '* Rob us the Exchequer, Hal !** 
Tliou art but in thy teens. 

Sidmouth— though low his head is laid 
Who caird thee flrom thy native slmdO} 

And gave thee second birth — 
Gave thee the sweets of poWer and ptaee^ 
llie tuflcd gown, the gilded mace, 

And reared thy nameless worth ; 

Think how his mantle wrapp'd thee round t 
Is one of equal virtue found 

Among thy new compeers ? 
Or can thy cloak of Amiens stuff. 
Once laugb'd to scorn by Blue and Buffi 

Screen ihee ftom Windham's jeers f 

When Facticm threaten'd Britain's land, 
Thy now-made fViends — a desperate band| 

Like Ahab, stood reproved : 
Pitt's powerAil tongue their rage could check ; 
His counsel saved, mid mankind's wiedi,, 

The Israel that he loved. 

Yes, honour'd shade ! while near thy grave, 
The letter'd sage, and chieftain brave, 

The votive marble claim ; 
O'er thy cold corse— the public tear 
C!ongeard, a crystal shrine shaU rear, 

Unsullied as thy Ihme. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Spanish War. 

ieliverance of Europe began, when, to human 
t was ruined beyond hope. The continent 
peace — the dreadful peace of slavery. The 
kvas the only instrument of dominion. The 
uggle had been made, for even that mutilated 
idence which nations could enjoy, in peipe- 
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tual terror of a French army ; and watching, with fe- 
verish anxiety, every sign of wratii from a man of 
blood and avarice, capricious as the winds, vi\i 
steady onljr to the one desperate purpose of tunuBg 
the world into a French dungeon. \.l 

The strength of the allies had been successiY^ 
tried, and found wanting: Austria had been anor 
whelmed in a three months' campaign ;• Pmssia in 
a day. The Russian armies had been driven back \^ 
on their own territory ; and even their partial escape 
was soon turned into worse than defeat, by the raih 
and ignominious treaty of Tilsit. In 1807, Napoleon 
possessed a power unequalled in extent by any mo- 
narchy since the time of Charles V., andimmeasurar 
bly superior to his in point of effective strength, of 
opulence, intelligence, and the facility of being di- 
rected to any purpose of his ambition. No Euro- 
pean sovereign ever possessed such personal si^nre- 
macy over the means and minds of his subjects. 
France was a great camp ; the people were an army; 
the government was as simple, rigid, and unques- 
tioned, as the command of a brigade ; and Napoleon j 
was the general-in-chief. His business was, to cam- ' 
paign against Europe ; and when the campaign was { 
done, liis leisure was employed, or amused, in dis- { 
tributing its provinces and crowns to his soldiers. 

In the pause after the overthrow of Russia at 
Golomyn and Pultusk, he divided his conquests. He 
gave the crown of Holland to Louis, his brother; 
annexing Venice to the kingdom of Italy, he gave 
the whole to his stepson, Beauhamois, as viceroy; 
he gave the kingdom of Naples to Joseph, his bro- 
ther ; Berg and Cleves to Murat, his brother-in-law; 
Guastalla to Prince Borghese, another brother-in- 
law; the principalities of Neufchatel and Ponte- 
Corvo to Berthier and Bernadotte; repaid the civil 
services of Talleyrand with Benevcnto ; and when 

* Closed at Austerlitz, Decemb«>r 2ft, 1806. 
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( was done, resumed his preparations for the sei- 
e of Spain, Portugal, and Poland ! 
England was stiU unconquerable; but she had 
Q severely tried. Her efforts to sustain the cause 
Europe had pressed heavily upon her strength. 
i had paid all the allied armies ; and lavished tier 
ilth with no return but that of seeing the conti- 
t laid at the foot of the enemy. But the strug- 
had been at a distance ; it was now to be brought 
le. 

ly the most extraordinary measure in the aimals 
lostility, the Berlin and Milan decrees, a line of 
was to be drawn round the continent, and Eng- 
1 excluded from the intercourse of nations. Na- 
;on had felt from the beginning that this country 
I the great antagonist with whom, sooner or later, 
nust cope for existence. His object was univer- 
despotism: but the continent could not be finally 
laved while there was still one land, from which 
words of freedom and courage were perpetually 
oing in the general ear; whose trumpet was 
ndinp^ to every dejected heart of the patriot and 
soldier; and whose proud security, fearless opu- 
^ and perfect enjo^mient of peace, in the midst 
he convulsions of the world, gave unanswerable 
lence that freedom was worth the highest sacri- 
s that could be made by man. 
Ingland was inaccessible to the arms of Napo- 
1, and his arts were now sufficiently known : but 
iT spirit was not to be humbled, her resources 
ht be dried up ; and to this project he applied 
self with the singular perseverance and recldess- 
i of his nature. He knew that the first evil must 
upon himself; for the whole of the immense line 
3a6t stretching from the Meijse to the Vistula, lived 
a English commerce; and on Uie plunder of 
!e provinces depended a large portion of the 
ich revenue. But, at all risks, England was to 
uined. When tlie deputies from Hamburgh repre* 
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sented to him the havoc that the Berlin and Ida 
decrees were making in their city,hi8 answer w 
the brief one of a military tyrant : — ^ What la flu 
to me t The war must not go on for ever. — ^Yon ad 
fer only like the rest. English commerce muatb 
destroyed." 

This answer was the signal of universal bank 
raptcy. The recollections of that period in Gei 
many amount to the tragic and the terrible. Pa 
haps no single act of tyranny had ever inflicted and 
sweeping misery upon mankind. The whole finuo 
of society was rent asunder, as by a thunderstroke 
Property was instantly valueless, or a source of pei 
secution. The mercnandise which had been ks 
chased but the day before, under the sanction of tb 
French authorities, and paid every impost levied b 
the devouring crowd of prefects and plunderers, wa 
torn from the warehouses, and burned before tb 
imfortunate proprietors' eyes. 

The casual stagnations of trade, or the change oi 
popular taste for a manufacture, are always th 
source of miserable suffering. But here was moi 
than stagnation or change : it was utter ruin, witt 
out a hope of recovery. The result was inevitabl 
and dreadful. Thousands and tens of tiiourand 
were thrown loose upon the world, with all the: 
knowledge useless, their habits broken up, and thei 
prospects destroyed. The great merchant dismisse 
his clerks, shut his doors, and lived upon his decayin 
capital ; and even then lived in hourly expectatio 
of some new forced loan, which should send him 1 
beg in the streets. The inferior ranks of trade wei 
undone at once ; and sank into paupers, living on tli 
charity of the French barracks. Grermany was. on 
immense poor-house. But within a short perio 
, the humblest resources of poverty failed; the fund 
of the old charitable institutions either fell into d< 
cay, or were seized on by the merciless rapacity o 
the invader. Orphans, and old yeople^ and even tb 
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latic and idiot, were driven mto the fields, to take 
eir chance with the heasts of the earth and the 
wis ofthe air. Time and season made no differ- 
£6 with this hideous tyranny. Hospitals have heen 
nptied of their unfortunate tenants at the point of 
e bayonet, in the depth of a German winter ; and the 
Lad and the bedrid, the paral3rtic, the fevered, the 
ounded, and the mad, cast out to scatter them- 
Ives over a wilderness of snow, and die. 
Then came the conscription, another and a still 
ore heart-breaking scourge. In all the territories 
mexed to France the yearly drawings or some 
[uivalent levy, was imposed. As a tax it was 
linous, for the price of a substitute was frequently 
inal to five hundred pounds steiling; and even 
nere a wretched family had wrung tiiis sum from 
leir last means, to save a son or a brother from 
le hazards of Napoleon's sanguinary warfare, the 
3athor desertion of the substitute, both hourly oc- 
irring, brought a new demand on the conscript, and 
3 must march. The acceptance of a substitute was 
self an imperial favour, generally paid for at a high 
ite to the French agents ; and the difficulty, in all 
ises, was so great that nearly the whole youth of 
« country were compelled to serve in person. No 
nguage can exaggerate the wretchedness of mind 
It by 3ie famihes of those devoted young men, when 
rery day brought accounts of some desperate ac- 
jn, — or hurried march, scarcely less ruinous than 
ittle,-7-or frightful contagion, breaking out in the 
»olated scenes of the campaign, and extinguish- 
g the survivors of the field by multitudes. 
But the conscription was not limited to a yearly 
aughter. The first Russian campaign cost three 
mscriptions, each of eighty thousand men; and 
ey were almost totally destroyed by the eiiemy, 
e inclemency of a PoUsh winter, and the miseries 
' the French hospitals. Yet the evil of the system 
ent deeper than the casualties of the field. Th« 
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boy of eighteen, suddenly thrown into contact with 
the profligacy of a camp, was vitiated for life : he 
saw before him, from day to day, every temptation 
that can stimulate the hot passions of man, and eveiy 
horror that can harden tiie heart ; he lived in the 
midst of plunder, bloo(khed, and promiscuous vice; 
until the sabre or the cannon-ball came to sweep him 
out of life, he was master of all that he cast his eyes 
upon ; and the brief tenure of the possession only 
inHamcd his guilty appetites the more. " Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die," never was realized 
with such furious license as in the campaigns of the 
French imperial anny. The soldier rushed on in a 
perpetual whirlwind of revelry, robbery, and blood, 

The natural consequence was, that families looked 
upon their sons as mere food for the sword ; and ut- 
terly neglected the morals, religion, and education 
which were so soon to be made useless by massacre. 
The few parents who persevered in doing ttieir duty, 
watched, with agony, every fluctuation of the war, 
and lived in constant dread of the moment when they 
should be called on to surrender their children to 
death, or to what must be, in the mind of the wise 
and virtuous, worse than death. Even where the 
sword had mercy, no man could expect to see his 
son return the being that he had sent him : he saw 
him dismembered by wounds and disease, an encum* 
brance to himself and the world ; or bringing back 
tlie deep corruptions of the soldier's life ; contempt- 
uous of morals and religion, a restless profligate, 
unfit for any one of the rational enjoyments or gcp 
nerous labours of society, and longing only for the 
fierce excesses of the field again. • 

But this specta(.'le was seldom allowed. The wars 
of Napoleon were computed to liave cost France 
more than two millions of men ; they mowed down 
the whole rising ireneration. " I can afford ten thou-p 
sand men a-day," was said to be the boast of this 
iron homicide, Nothing struck the eye of the tra- 
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er more than the almost total deficiency of 
th in France. ** R rCy a point de jeunessej^* wai 

universal remark of the allies, on their march 
)ugh the provinces. The consummate plague of 

Egyptians, the last wrath of heaven, had been 
first infliction of France on herself: she felt the 
irei^al smiting of the first-bom ; ^ there was not 
>u8e where there was not one dead." 
tut if France was chastised, the whole immense 
nd of the conquered provinces, formed into French 
artments, or given as appanages to some worth- 

relative or court-slave, was tortured. A S3nstem 
espionage was established, subtle, and subversive 
lU the best feelings of society to a fatal degree. 
B another scriptural curse, ^ A man's chief ene- 
8 were those of his own household." The 8im» 
it word uttered before a menial, or even a relative, 
:ht be made the subject of an accusation that cost 
fe. Even the bordering kingdoms, which enjoyed 
xninal independence, were visited by this plague. 
TBS a maxim — ^that no individual was safe within 
je days' march of a French garrison ! The con- 
int, from the Channel to the confines of Russia, 
I tormented with surveillance. Throughout three- 
rths of Europe, no man could be sure that he 
lid ever eat another meal under his owa roof, 

man, laying down his head on his pillow, 
Id be sure that he would not be startled before 
m by some frightful domiciliary visit, under th6 
text of searching for English merchandise, but, 
eality, for his own seizure ; or that he would not 
whirled away to some fortress from which he was 
er to emerge, — or emerge, only to be brought to 
lock trial at Milan, or Mantua, or Paris, and perish 
OTe a military tribunal ! The French mob had 
aolished one Bastile, and found in it but one pri- 
er. Napoleon created eight Bastiles; and the 

of his state prisoners amounted to hundreds : 
se were never to be liberated. The imprisoned 
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for minor offences, chiefly on political siutoid 
were ascertained, on the fall of the empire, to oe 
wards of fifty thousand ! Such are the lessoni 
government given by a legislator from the field. 

It is to the honour of England, or rather of 1 
freedom which supphes nerve and virtue to a peo 
that her determination never gave way. Yet 
evils of protracted hostility were now pressing 
her with a weight which it required all her fortitua 
sustain. The vividness of actual conflict was gf. 
There was no enemy on the seas to animate hen 
new triumph; war on land was hopeless against 
bulwark of steel that fenced the empire and the^ 
sals of Napoleon^ Her pillars of state and war 
faUen, — Pitt, Fox, and Nelson, — ^within a few moi 
of each other. The Berlin and Milan decrees, a 
working their indescribable ruin on the contin 
were gradually sapping her commerce. The em 
had at last detected the vulnerable part of her streni 
and England was now less a vigorous and war 
nation, fighting her enemy round the globe, 
striking active blows wherever he was to be fon 
than a great blockaded garrison, waiting within 
walls for the attack, forced to husband its matei 
of support, and preparing to display the last pov 
of passive fortitude. 

In this crisis, — ^when all hope of change had 
nished ; when, unquestionably, mere valour and 
ergy had done their utmost ; and slavery or etc 
war seemed to be the only alternative of nation 
an interposition, a single event, miexpected as 
descent of a spirit of heaven, threw a sudden 1 
across Europe and summoned the day. 

It does not derogate from this high delivera: 
which we will believe to have been providential, 
it acted by human passions. The profligate ha 
of the Spanish court had suffered Godoy, an adi 
turer, to rise to eminence. The king was a maj 
weak understanding, — the c^eei[v^^&^^WYV.va 
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Godoy was the open ruler of both. But even in 
in, sunk as it was in the deepest slough of indo- 
e, and kept down there by the heel of the most 
311 and jealous superstition that ever oppressed 
human mind, there were curses, deep yet loud 
agh to reach, from time to time, the ear of the 
ister, and make him anxious to provide some su- 
ne power safer from the knife and tiie poison, 
proposed the partition of Portugal to Napoleon, 
iring to himself the province of Alentejo in sove- 
nty, as a recompense for conniving at the march 
he French army through Spain. But he had to 
I with one whose sagacity foi-esaw every thing, 
-whose ambition grasped at every thing. Napo- 
i seized Portugal, and gave the traitor no share. 
s treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, relieved him from the 
nces of northern war, and he next turned upon 
in. The tissue of artifice which he wound round 
nerveless understanding of the Spanish court is 
ivalled. He alternately sided with the Prince of 
uiias against die king, with the king against the 
Lce, and with both against Godoy ; until, by mere 
iterity, he induced king, queen, prince, and Godoy 
etly to give themselves up to him, walk into his 
sons, and leave the Spanish throne at his disposal. 
iut there was a scene of blood to come. Those 
•al imbeciles were not worth his fury, they had 
i but the velvet of the tiger's paw ; others were 
'eel its talons; and they were instantly darted at 
throat of Spain. The first announcement of 
mch dominion in the capital was by a massacre ! 
en awoke the feelings that God has treasured in 
; heart of man, to save him from the last degrada- 
n. That day's blood dyed the robe of the usurper 
th a colour never to be washed away. The 
I millions of Spain rose as one man. Without 
iders, without arms, without military experience, 
ncert, or knowledge, they rushed upon the inva-, 
rt,* and overtiirew them like a hurricane. The 
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French veterans, who had seen the flight of all ftl 
disciplined armies of Europe with their prinoai 
their head, were routed and slaughtered by d» 
herds and tillers of the ground, by women andcv 
dren ; with no other fortresses than the rocksi M 
other allies than the soil and sky, and no ofttf 
arms than the first rustic implement that coidd bo 
caugiit up for the destruction of a murderer. 

It is only due to the feelings of England to de- 
clare, that the whole nation rejoiced disinterestedlf 
iu tills proud attitude of Spain. Whatever mi^ be 
the advantages of thus recommencing the contert 
with Napoleon, on a new field, and assisted by am* 
iliaries in whose cause every heart of Europe sfOr 
pathized, the first and strongest impulse was an ufr 
selfish desire to support the peninsula to the bet 
shilling and last soldier of the kingdom. 

Napoleon had long ascended to a height firon 
wliich he might look down upon the diadems of Eo* 
rope ; but, as if to point the moral of ambition, he 
was yet suffered, for a moment, to enjoy an actual 
indulgence and personal splendour of sovereignty} 
to which all the earlier pomps of his empire were 
pale. He now sat down to a banquet t)f kingshipi 
and feasted to the full ; while an eye which glanced 
through the future would have seen his thixme 
smitten under him, and his name a by-word among 
nations. But, for the moment, Europe had never 
witnessed so magnificent a spectacle of dominion as 
Napoleon's court at Erfurt. He was surrounded by 
the monarchs and princes of the continent in person. 

The emperor of Russia with his brother Constan- 
tine, daily attended his levees ; the emperor of Aus- 
tria sent an ambassador to apologize for his absence 
at the feet of this universal king ; all the first nuli- 
iar>' and noble names of Europe, marshals, dukes, 
priiices, and prelates, formed his circle. The days 
were spent in the occupations suitable to this dis- 
pi:iy of royalty ; in riding over fields of battle, nego- 
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Uatiii^ treaties, and deciding the fates of kingdoms. 
Prussii W3S forgiven, at the intercession of Alex- 
ander ; a new code was vouchsafed to Holland ; a 
peace was proposed to England, — which site firmly 
lefusedy unless it should include the freedom of 
Spain ; and the German powers were haughtily com- 
manded to be still and obey. No human being could 
feel this homage with a keener zest than Napoleon 
himself. The long possession of a throne had not 
deadened the slightest nerve of ,his sense of supre- 
macy ; — ^ Come and play at Erfurt," he wrote to 
Talma, with the loftiest sneer, — " you shall play be- 
fore Rpitfid ofkings^ 

He broke up the conference, to pour an army of 
two hundred thousand men upon Spain. 

1809. — The Spanish war teemed with great les- 
sons ; and the first was, that the only security against 
public ruin is a free constitution. It would have 
saved Spain from that miserable spectacle of a de- 
praved and eflfeminate court, a . domineering priest- 
hood, and a decaying people, which invited an in- 
vader; and it would have not less supplied the only 
Btren^h which renders a country unconquerable. 
The enthusiasm of the Spanish peasantry was be- 
yond all praise ; but it expired in a year. Joseph 
Buonaparte, '* the intrusive king," as he was named 
by his indignant subjects, returned to Madrid ; and 
Napoleon, after having brushed away the undisci- 
plined levies of the juntas, as his charger would a 
swarm of flies, rode through the peninsula at his 
ease. 

In one comer of Spain alone he found resistance^ 
a foretaste of that fiery valour which was yet to cost 
him his diadem. The corps under Moore, after 
having been endangered alternately by the treason 
of the Spanish chief, the rashness of t}ie British 
envoy, and the perplexity of the British general, had 
at length retired upon Galicia. Napoleon, who felt 
at all times a personal exasperation ^«\ivb\. 1f i'ft v 
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land, detennined to strike a blow at hci heart, bf 
utterly crushfkig this corps: in his own rMm 
phrase, — " he would put all the wives and xnothoi 
of £n£^land into mourning." He thundered aft8 
Moore with a force of forty thousand men. 

But he found that the British soldier and saikr 
were men of the same blood ; the spirit of Trafalgtf 
was before him. He ought to have extingaished the 
retreating army at once : his number amounted to 
nearly three times theirs : he had ail the advantaga 
of command of the country, unlimited resources, blgli 
equipment, troops flushed with uncontested victory, 
and, more than all, his own mighty name : before 
him w;is a small body of men, hopeless of the con* 
test, disgusted with the country, imcertain of Uieir 
general, and in retreat — a word, that of itself throws 
a damp upon the soldier, and pre-eminently upon the 
soldier of England. Yet upon that little army the 
conqueror of the continent was never able to make 
the slightest impression. The elements fought 
against them ; the rains and snows threw their bat- 
talions into disorder ; famine unnerved them ; but 
they felt no other victors. The wild mountains and 
dreary defiles of Galicia, proverbial for barrenness, 
were covered with the dying and the dead, the wreck 
of the British army, wasted by night-marches, hun- 
ger, weariness, and despair : but the bold spirit sur- 
vived; the sound of a French gun was as the sound 
of a trumpet ; the mutinous were instantiy restored 
to order, the fugitive returned, the wounded forgot 
their wounds, the famivshed and the dying started 
from the ground, gathered their last strength, and 
died with the musket in their hands. 

Napoleon's sagacity did not fail him here. A few 
rencounters of the British roar-guard with the ^lite of 
his troops, soon convinced him tliat at least no glory 
was to be gained by the pursuit: and after a brief but 
gallant cavalry action, in which Lords Stewart and 
Paget broke the squadrons of liis favourite regiment 
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r guards,* and at which he was said to have been 
resent; he turned away to easier triumphs, and 
ommitted to Soult the rough experiment of " driv- 
iff the British into the sea." As it was his habitual 
plicy to keep the marshal's baton at a sufficient 
istance from the sceptre ; he had, probably, no dis- 
idination to see Soult's pride, wmch had already 
iven him some disturbance in Portugal, slijjhtly 
sctnred by the English sword. He now left him to 
ursne fortune to the borders of the English element, 
fever was commander more baffled. He was \m- 
bie to gain a single advantage in the most disas- 
rtras march of the war. Moore reached Corunna, 
rith his army in a state of almost total ruin ; widi- 
iit cavalry, artillery, or baggage; without tents, 
hoes, medicine, money, or food. They had ex- 
ected to find provisions on the road, — they found 
very hut deserted ; the fleet was to have been ready 
) receive them at Corunna, — from the heights they 
oold not see a sail round the horizon. 
The Spaniards had nothing in their magazines but 

* TUs ftction ddighted the French inftntry. They mw erery ftature 
k ftom the heights, and were rejoiced at the defeat of the fuard. The 
wich cavaliy had assumed that air of «uperioiity over the other 
■nebesof the service. -vrhich those branches, In all coantricM, so natu- 
O7 repay with dislike ; and the cavalry of the imperial guard were 
ly the more remarkable for ibis miliur)- eoxcombry. They added to 
!ir pride in themselves and their horses, in iheir mustaches, and the 
tear mmniDeries of court soldtership, demands of a choice ofquarteni, 
loUier privileses, which excited the gall of the regioieati of the line 
ire than their tinsel and feathers. 

3ii this oecasion, they had rode down, under Le Clcre, a fhvooriie 
•de camp of the emperor, to " annihilate the English ;" for their ron- 
npt of our dismantled troops was in the highest tone. The vihole 
»ch camp ran out to see ibis ean>- Tictory. They were not kept lorii; 
luapenae ; the British hussars maide quick work of it ; they no hoom-r 
w the showy garde^ than ibey dashed at them, broke them in all 
Bctlons, drove one part back through the river, and made the nA. with 
if general, prisoners, 'i'he Aigitives, on reascMiding ibe hill, were 
dved with a general sboutof Hrom by thelnfaniry ; laariiH] w;ib »:i 
da of insolent questions, and ask*:d " how they lik'fd snnihiisi^nr the 
nny V* — ** whether they were pleased with the coJd lath sflftr their prs- 
nade 1" — and, above all, •• what quarters they would prefer fiw^t h* 
ht ?" The guards were in no condition to retort, but mllcnly rode i* 
rear, and were hazarded no mAre in skirmishec. 

z 
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]-\:\'\, tlotfrmined to strike a blow j>* . iiiriou?;^' 
ijJtiii\ fnishhi;r this corps: in ' «. wliicli [f"' 
:.!r.!^-\— *• lit' would put all the ' t'w. French o- 
i-!* Knirliii-ul into mourning." ^ .,/ Corunna. nw'' 
M.>.>if* with a force of forty thr here the shork^'. 
Miit lu- fnun«l that the Br . with uiiiion.iH'j'*-* 
wrr.' nit^ri of the same blood (uni, with l.aU' t!«.i 
w.:-; 1m -fun • him. Heoujjh* t v<Ty ]iOir.t« a'U^ *••- 
iv\ it'AU n-r army at once : .rr, rcnniinH iii{isur>o'i 
nt-arly tliroc times theirs '/iKniiesii ol* vi«:tor\. r«.'..- 
of « 'o I in nand of the coun* .5iJhnit chsith, autl r.n-i- 
♦*qnipnu*nt, troops flus? • ..fjif hearts of his roun"}- 
and, nioro than all, h ^.jl.'wiiliont n shot brinu :':••' 
Iiim wa-j a small bof* '.j r('n;iv<Hl too seven' .' V^' 
te*<t. (lisirusiod will » ;:jri:il. Tlie lion had tunu- 
u'eneral, and in rr/' ' ,::'.,J; him a .^rasi) t hat pinai) /a- 
a ilami) upon the ■"'•i.irtly away, 

solilier of Knjrlr \."viv(l.' Tht* enthusiasm of il- 

iMnnpieror of t* -'."phe transitory. Ti)«'ir ia«.ar. 
thi.' sli'jlnost * . '■.;;..nt on (laily exertion, a!5ii •«' 
nirainst them ,."ijvH«ier, to make them v-iv:.''-- 

taliojis int(» . ".pifanMn the l)o>:(un of I'n h'.ii. 

they felt nc ' .".'.y<»'eond eainpaiixn ftnnui lii«' !•• 
flreary dot" - . v'" "^Vay* ^^i^ enemy masters of :' 
wt-reeovf ': ;',:!/.>,'6ph' in despair, 'i'lu- h.atr: 

of the B .. ■ ;^./jl>^y l)assion, the, vnlour in :i 

s!er. we? . ..'■•Vi'^jM*^'-'^^** -^a'-rinee. were irow*'.- 

vived; " . '' '••• ""TnToly substituted fm the sw.n'i 
of a tri • y.'";Iv,'nchman and Spaniard was *^p'li« 

to onh" *■ [.'".'.(i useless interelianut s of [n'iw 

ihiir V ;-."3:»i!iiJiO' retrilmlion. 

fp»:a j1 '." -Vjiifii'd the evil of a <lespotie ir.'ve;- 

•J!' si wi •.." ••••'j',;;,i«finet of all (l<\-<potisms to exiMiL'Sr' 
NjijK' ' '"*['. pii'ter. 'Jliey h.ave nn fear of a 'z*'' 
ivii.'inu .•>;i^J.j!iieh as i-lini: to the skirt^ oi' hn ri. 
:.!< Iroo ■;'^,u fhe enndunients of fietitioiK «»•';•• 

wa-sfol' » i'^ '^, discover di«rnity iii stars ::!;i! s!.- •: 
u'iiil.nit •• •••'■;^ fi»arof a peasanlrv, vii.» :m«' ^ ■• r 
]V.ir.-t br. .■•;.; !,iisy in toiliny foi their .l:iil\ !•••.-. !, 
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be objects of alarm. But their terror in the middle 
order, — the natural deposite of the virtue, manliness, 
and vigour of a state ; the trunk of the tree, which 
both root and leaf were created to feed, and without 
which they would both be but cumberers of the 
ground. 

There was no middle order in Spain. A Roman 
Catholic throne and priesthood had long trampled it 
into the grave. For centuries, every vigorous intel- 
lect or free spirit that started up in Spain, had ex- 
piated its offence by the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
or death. The hour of national peril came ; the heio 
and the statesman were then wildly called for, but 
the call was unanswered; they were not in exist- 
ence ; the soul wsis in the grave, or on the winds ; 
and Spain, once so admirable for the brilliancy of iia 
warlike and political genius, exhibited tlie extraordi- 
nary reverse, of ten millions of brave men witliout 
a soldier to lead them, and juntas and councils in 
every province without a statesman capable of direct- 
ing them to any measure of common Avisdom^ The 
burden soon fell on the British, and it was heroically 
Bustained. But the successes of the peninsular war 
are too familiar to be detailed here. Six years of 
almost uninterrupted campaigns, in which all the re- 
sources of the art of war were displayed on both 
sides, proved that England could be as invincible by 
land as on the ocean, placed the Duke of Welling- 
ton in a rank with Marlborough, planted the British 
standard in France for the first time since the Hen- 
ries and Edwards, and gave the first blow, within his 
own frontiers, to the hitherto unchecked and unri- 
valled career of Napoleon. 

The British army alone had interposed between 
Spain and total slavery. For some years its strength 
was inadequate to the extent of the field, and to the 
vast resources of the French empire. But a large 
share of its difficulties arose from the Spaniards 
themselves. The successive parties which assumed 
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the government were found equally feeble. The 
spirit of the jimtas was timid, frivolous, and formal- 
izing. With the most worthless part' of national 
pride, they felt it an insult to be saved by the sword 
of strangers ; with the lowest part of national pru- 
dence, they dreaded to irritate the enemy by dereat- 
ing him. They hated the French, but they would 
not be helped by the English, and they could not help 
themselves. In this decrepitude, they solaced their 
wounded vanity by satires and ballads, determina- 
tions of future heroism, and the grand recollection— 
that their forefathers had expelled the Moors, though 
the feat had cost them three hundred years ! 

Those absurdities should be remembered for higher 
purposes than ridicule. They show how totally the 
spirit of a grave and high-hearted people may be 
perverted by a false system of government. The 
old, generous virtue of the Spanish soil had now 
force enough only to throw up those flaunting weeds. 
With liberty, it had lost the rich productiveness of 
liberty. The juntas differed from the courtiers of 
the Philips and Ferdinands in nothing but a cockade. 

A few years saw them sink into insignificance ; and 
they merited their fate. They had made no use of 
the highest advantages of their connexion with Eng< 
land. From the great land of freedom, literature, 
and religion, they borrowed nothing but money and 
arms. They shrank from the natural and only means 
of renovating the national heart. While Spain was 
under the foot of her enemy, with the blood gushing 
from a thousand wounds, they would suffer no infu- 
sion of that living stream of health and virtue which 
glowed under the impregnable corslet of England. — 
They turned away their purblind eyes from the fitplen- 
dours which should have taught them to see ; and 
abjured her press, her legislature, and, above all, 
her religion. The cry of " Heresy" was as keen 
as in the days of liOyola. They dug up the bodies 
of the English soldiers, as unworthy to sleep in the 
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ay with a Spaniard. Thej'^ repelled and snp- 
the Bible ! that first book which a true le0&' 
)uld put into the hands of his people, even as 
lest manual of patriotism, 
e art of man was never able to reconcile ro- 
slavery with civil freedom. What can be tho 
dence of him who, but by the permission of 
y dares not read the Bible — that first and most 
al source of freedom ; that highest fount of 
s principle, unhesitating courage, and fidclit\' 
as the grave ; which, while it ministers, 1)l'- 
1 philosophy, to the contentment of a private 
and divests the bosom of all eagerness for the 
md vanishing distinctions of public life, yet 
sry man imder the responsibility of exerting 
powers for the public good ; that book, which, 
g him to be zealous without violence, and 
j^ without ambition, and filling his mind with 
and loftier contemplations than the unsub- 
visions of earth, prepares him to look with 
nxre on the severest sacrifices, solicit no other 
than the testimony of his o^vn conscience, 
mtly devote himself to the cause of man, and 
mighty Being who will not suifer him to be 
i beyond his power. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tlie TUgency. 



Prince of Wales, after a long letirement from 
life, was recalled by an event which created 
epest sorrow throughout the empire. The 
m which, in 17bS haid made the king incapa- 
rovemment, was aiuiounccd to have returned.* 
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A Regency bill, with restrictions, to last for a yeVi 
was passed. The more than useless bitterness of 
tlie old contest was not renewed; its leaders had 
perished; a judicious declaration that the prince^ 
from respect to the king, would make no immediate 
change in the ministry, at once quieted fears a&d 
extinguished hopes ; and, with all resistance at home 
conquered, or neutralized, he entered upon the great 
office of regent of a dominion extending through 
every quarter of the globe, numbering one huudiid 
millions of people, and constituting the grand re- 
source of liberty, knowledge, and religion to man- 
kind. 

The reign of George the Third was now at an end, 
for though nominally monarch, he never resumed tbe 
tlu-one. The lucid intervals of his malady soon 
ceased, and the last ten years of his life were passed 
in dreams. Perhaps this affliction, from which 
human nature shrinks with such terror, was meant in 
mercy. He had lost his sight some years before ; and 
blindness, a fearful privation to all, must have been a 
peculiar suffering to one so remarkable for his habits 
of diligence and activity. The successive deaths of 
those whom we love, are the bitter portion of age ; 
and in the course of a few years the king must have 
seen the graves of his queen, his son, and of that 
granddaughter, whose early death broke off the 
lineal succession of his throne. It is gratifying to 
the recollections which still adhere to this honest 
and good king, to believe that, in his solitude, he 
escaped the sense of those misfortunes. The mind, 
" of imagination all compact," is not to be reached 
by exterior calamities. All that human care could 
provide for the comfort of his age was sacredly at- 
tended to. A letter from the Princess Elizabefli to 
Lady Suffolk, one of the former suite of the royal 
family, states — "that his majesty seemed to feel 
perfect happiness ; he seemed to consider himself no 
longer as an inhabitant of earth, and often, when she 
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played one of his favourite tunes, obseired, that he 
"was very fond of it when he was in the world. He 
apoke of the queen and all his family, and hoped that 
tney were happy now, for he was much attached to 
them when in the world." 

The character of George the Third was peculiarly 
EngHih, Manly, plain, and pious in his individual 
habits, he was high-minded, bold, and indefatigable 
in maintaining the rights of his people and the honour 
of his crown. He was " every inch a king !" 

The sovereign of England difTers in his office and 
«pirit from aU others ; he is not an idol, to be shown 
forth only in some great periodic solemnity, and 
then laid up in stately uselessness ; but a living and 
active agent, called to mingle among the hearts and 
bosoms of men ; not a gilded bauble on the summit 
of the constitution, but a part of the solid architec- 
ture, a chief pillar of the dome. If tliis increase 
his sphere of duty, and compel him often to feel that 
he is but a man, it increases his strength and secu- 
rity. The independence of other monarchs may 
«eem more complete, but history is full of examples 
of its precariousness ; it is the independence of an 
amputated limb. The connexion of an English king 
witn his people is the connexion of a common life, 
the same constitutional current running through the 
veins of all, a communion of feelings and necessi- 
ties, which, if it compel the kmg to take a share in 
the anxieties of the people, returns it largely by 
compelling the people to take a vital interest in the 
honour and safety of the king. Placed by the law at 
the head of the commonwealth, he excites and enjoys 
the most remote circulation of its fame, wealth, and 
freedom'; he is the highest and noblest organ of 
public sensation, but, K»r every impulse wtuch he 
communicates, he receives vigour in return. ^ Agitat 
molem, magnoque se corpore miscet.** 

No sovereign of England was ever more a mo- 
oarch, in this sense of public care, t^^n O^ot^ ^c^ 



I 
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Third : lie was altogether a creature of the commOB' I** 
wealth ; his persoivrd choice appointed his iiiini8ten» l^"^ 
he sat ill their councils, all their proceedings cami |V 
under his revision ; he knew nothing of favouritial I'* 
nor party ; and indulging a natural and generous ifr h^ 
terest in the fortunes of his friends to the last, he "* 
threw off with his boyhood the predilections of the 
boy, and thenceforth "suffered no personal feelingi 
to impede the business of the country. 

The king's qualities were subjected to tliree stem 
successive tests, each exhibiting him in a different 
point of view, and each rising above the other in 
difficulty. He was thus tried as an individual, as 
an English nionaich, and as the head of the Euro- 
pean confederacy of thrones. 

In the eaily part of his reign, the royal person WM 
the first obje(^t of attack. All parties professed 
themselves alike zealous for the constitution, but 
. the haters of government struck at the sitter on the 
throne. Ministers rose and fell too rapidly to make 
them a sufficient mark ; the libel which would liave 
been wasted upon those shadows, was levelled at 
the master who sunnnoned them ; and the manli- 
ness with which the king stood forward to take upon 
himself the responfiibility of government, e3q)08ed 
him to every shaft of malice, disappointment, and 
revenge. 

But assailants like those are born to perish ; and 
the name of Wilkes alone survives, preserved, doubt- 
less, by the real services which he involuntarily ren- 
dered to the constitution. Wilkes would have been 
a courtier by inclination, if he had not been a dema- 
gogue by necessity. Witty, subtle, and licentious, 
he would have glittered as an appendage to the court 
of Charles the Second; but the severe virtues of 
George the Third drove him to the populace. Yet 
he was altogether different from those who have 
since influenced the nuiltitude. He had no natural 
gravitation to the mob : if he submitted to their con- 
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tsety it ^ras, like Coriolanus, for their '^voices ;" it 
was to be carried by them in triumph, that he conde- 
scended to trust himself in their hands. His object 
was less to overthrow the higher ranks, than to force 
his way among them; less to raise an unknown 
name by flinging his firebrand into the temple of the 
constitution, tlim to menace government until it 

Enrchased off the incendiary; 1^ had no internecine 
atred of all that was above him in genius, birth, or 
fortune. 

But, culprit as he was, there was grave occasion 
for him at the time. All power loves increase; an 
arbitrary spirit was creeping on the constitution ; 
that spirit which, like the tos^ at the ear of our first 
parents, is content to come in the meanest shape, 
but which contains within itself the powers of a 
giant armed. The prerogative whicn had been 
wrested finom the throne was usurped by the minis- 
ter, and a secretary of state's warrant suffered from 
a U^re de eaehU only in name. While those com- 
mittals Were valid, no man was secure ; and liberty 
must either have perished, or been restored by the 
desperate remedy of t revolution. Wilkes fought 
this battle at his own risk, for the country; and, 
selfish as lus patriotism was, the service deserves 
not to be forgotten. 

But, from this crisis the king came out unstained. 
Neither the crime nor the resistance was his. And 
in that calmer hour which, soon or late, comes to 
all men, Wilkes, satisfied and old, and with leisure 
to repent of faction, was in the habit of offering a 
ready homage to the virtues and sincerity of the 
king. 

After a few years the king was summoned to war 
by the revolt of America. Tlie success of that re- 
volt cannot justify it. If the colonies were oppressed, 
the oppression was retracted, and they were offered 
even more than they had ever asked. But their ob« 
Jed had speedily grown, from relief into rebellion, 

• See Note IV.— Poj'e 413. 
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and from alliance into independence ; eventually, a 
fortunate result for England, vfhich mi^ht have seen 
the constitution overthrown by the weight of Ame- 
rican patronage. 

We are not to judge of the wisdom that undertook 
the war, by its conduct in inferior hands. But the 
contest was altogether new, and fitted to be the dii- 
grace of political and military calculation, the **cg^ 
probrium regalis medicina,^* The tactics oi a p^ 
sant war were an unsolved problem in the science* 
The strength of army against army might bccakD- 
latcd ; but where was the arithmetic for the mflder- 
ness, for the swamp, the impenetrable forest, sod 
the malignant sky % But, while the strug^e was in 
suspense, a new antagonist appeared* France, io 
short-sighted jealousy of England, broke-.. her trear 
ties, and ranged herself on the enemy's side:; tf- 
ranny and democracy formed that singnlai alliance 
which was so fiercely repaid on the F^nch thiaae. 
But the war was concluded. The king's duty had 
been done : he was not to see tamely the dismem- 
berment of his empire. When the transaction was 
complete, the same duty made him acquiesce in the 
fate of battle. 

Yet, this partial reverse was suddenly and magni- 
ficently compensated to England by her triumphs 
over France and Spain. The defeats of the enemy*8 
fleets were memorable ; and the thunders of her vic- 
tory had scarcely died on the Atlantic, when they 
were echoed back from the battlements of Gibraltar. 
The spot upon her fame was but a spot upon the 
sun, visible for a moment, and then burning into ten- 
fold glory. 

The final and the heaviest trial was at hand. The 
middle of the eighteenth century had exhibited phe- 
nomena from which the most inexperienced glance 
augured that some extraordinary change was at hand. 
;The public mind wore nothing of the old. contented 
siognomy of the fifty years before: the period 
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li bold doubts and ^ddy conclusions ; every 
lijid once been approached with sacred re- 
s treated with increasing familiarity and 
epticism in religion, law, and govcrnfnent 
.e distinction of the popular leadeie ; po- 
lion was the idol, and its ministoie were 
rashness, passion, and vengBailce.' ' 
acliery of the French goTeriment had re- 
•n itself; while it haughtily looked forward 
'nfall of England, it found France wrapped 
confla(|nr:ition. The army, returning from 
had brought the fire at the point ot their 
The popular impulse Avas instantly given, 
{ irresistible. France had always- l^en a 
country, but her vices had been cliieHy 
i opulent and high-bom; and as their nuni- 
no proportion. to the multitude whom the 
labours of .life kept pure, the higher turpi- 
id on in its own region, and threw scarcely 
. the shadow of a passing cloud below. 
/ a fearful change was ol^erved among the 
le luxurious and fantastic vice of tlie no- 
overwhelmed in the rude and fierce crinii- 
he multitude. The sneers of the refined 
pensing his polished witticisms in the sa- 
obles and princes, were lost in the roar of 
s sons of carnage in the streets. The 
noble, and the sovereign together paid the 
' neglecting the education of the national 
le storm descended upon them, they felt 
1 alike, and blindly cast themselves into 
of their executioners. And this blindness 
shment were not limited to the efieminate 
s on the court, or the feeble and indolent 
J of th(} high offices of the church, 
cc of the multitude was an unknown ele- 
?w-created form of evil, that terrified even 
> had been most instrumental in calling 
3 earth. Mirabeau and the leaders of the 
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national assembly were the first to be start 
their own work, and fly in alarm from its un 
lated and terrible energies. They had thou^ 
they might play on the monarch's weakness in i 
by Dointing to the volcano at a distance ; the 
demy felt the whole soil volcanic, and blazi 
under their feet* Like the Italian poison-nc 
the mask had no sooner dropped off, than th( 
themselves pajralyzed and dying over the fun 
their own crucible. There can be no doul 
those leaders, some of whom were honest, and 
able, were utterly unacquainted with the tremi 
influence wliich resides in the roused passions 
people. With Mirabeau and his immediate f: 
the whole was selfishness and charlatanism 
ma^c was for its lucre; and when they b: 
their deluded king, like Saul of old, to kneel ii 
cavern and solicit their oracle, they meditatei 
some new jugglery. But a mightier powe 
there : they saw their fictitious summons ans 
by a terrible reality, a vast and uncircumscrib 
parition rising before them, uttering words 
which they had no control, and declaring tc 
infatuated king that his day was done, his 
rent away, and his blood given to his en( 
Then they were overwhelmed with the cons 
ness of what they had done ; they sank at tt 
of their victim, and, with vain remorse, implon 
forgiveness for their guilt and his ruin. 

If the example of France were not foUov 
this country, and if England, first enduring th 
tility, afterward became the protectress, of E 
a large portion of the merit must be attributed 
king's individual character. He stooped to nc 
ness, personal or political ; he preserved the t 
public morals in its highest state ; he obser\'< 
forms and worshipped the spirit of religion ; h 
a faithful husband, a fond father, and a ] 
king. On those qualities he laid the foundntic 
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thronei and for those we honour him in his 
re. 



lie restrictions on the regency expired in 1812, 
the party under Lords Grey and Grenville confi« 
fly expected to be recalled to office ; but a clearer 
w woiud hare shown them that they had lost all 
wnce on the prince's mind. If the regent's friend* 
I were to be tneir dependence, it had nearly passed 
ly with the death of Fox; if similarity of politi- 
opinion, — the prince, like other men, had seen the 
mesa of his early conceptions chastised by time^ 
he also must have found it difficult to compre* 
i a system of pohtical faith compounded of tenets 
m^ opposed as those of Lords Grey and Gren- 
{ ; if political wisdom, — ^the events of eveiy year 
e their dismissal had thrown their predictions 
condign disgrace. Upon this last point, public 
lion alone would have compelled the prince to 
rt them. 

D the first failures of the Spanish war, they had 
line determined prophets of ill. At the com- 
icement of every campaign, they pronounced that 
u$i end ib disaster ; and when it ended in victory, 
^ pionounced that in disaster the next must be- 
They saw nothing in the most gallant suc- 
es but a waste of national blood, an extravagant 
rish of military vanity, a vulgar gladiatorship. In 
^trivial reverse they discovered inextricable ruin. 
Q are the humiliating necessities of party. It 
lot qfford to be honest. There was, perhaps, 
an individual in opposition at that time, who, if 
real sentiments were to be spoken, wouid not 
B given the fullest praise to the conduct of the 
insular war, have rejoiced in its noble opportunity 
estoring the brightness of the British arms, and 
e exulted with natural feehng in the true British 
It to crush a tyrant, and restore a brave people 
he possession of their soil. But opposition was 

Aa 
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destined to give a full display of the fetters tUi 
party rirets upon its slaves, victory followed tjd* ' 
tory, alike of the highest importance and the nyMi 
unquestionable kind : opposition was still ujqged tf 
its fate, and raised its expiring voice to deprecurti 
those successes. The empire was in a tumuu of cfr. 
ultation at its triumphs : opposition, shrunk into ill 
comer, saw nothing but visions of ruin ; and conti* 
nued, pitching its rebel tones at one time to the fb- 
nerdl song of the country, and at another to the A 
pcuLn of Napoleon. 

Some of its orators put up their prayers that the 
French marshals would have mercy enough oa As 
British army to let it escape to the seaside ; othflti 
declared that they should consider a repetition of 
the Closterseven convention, or the surrender at Ssp 
ratoga, a happy alternative for the horrors of a 
French pursuit. One patriot distinguished himself 
by saying, that " for all national purposes, the soilr 
diers might as well be shot in St. James's Park*** 
But, if the scale sank which bore the honours of 
England, the glory of the enemy kicked the beam. 
Napoleon was pronounced, not simply the first of 
mortals, but something more than mort^ : he was 
termed " the child of providence — the man of des- 
tiny — the unconquerable — ^the inscrutable," — with 
no unfrequent intimations, that resistance to his will 
might involve the repugnants in impiety as well as 
rashness and folly. Still, the rashness was retnmed 
by victories, and the impiety left the thunders to 
sleep ; the nation persevered in defeating tiie uncon^ 
querable, and detecting the inscrutable, until their 
common sense revolted against the endurance of this 
absurdity ; and opposition was forced to be silent at 
liist, and wait for the contingencies that, like the 
Turkish providence, have especisJ care for the halt, 
the lunatic, and the blind. 

1812. — The administration formed by the kiof, 
with Mr. Perceval at its head, had conducted puhho 
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rs with such obvious advantage during the year, 
the nation would have regarded its loss as a g&- 
L injury. But the prince, on the commencement 
le unrestricted regency, influenced by a desire 
3mbine the whole legislature in the struggle 
ist the common enemy, made an offer of em- 
inent to opposition in union with the Perceval 
stry. His sentiments were expressed in tiiis let- 
-} the Duke of York. 

Ay dearest Brother, — As the restrictions on the 
Bise of the royal authority will shortly expire, 
1 1 must make my arrangements for the future 
lustration of the powers with which I am in- 
!d, I think it right to communicate those senti- 
A which I was withheld from expressing, at an 
Br period of the session, by my wannest desire 
the expected motion on &e affairs of Ireland 
[t undergo the deliberate discussion of parliament 
ixed with any otiiier consideration. 
; think it hardly necessary to call your recollec- 
to the recent circumstances under which I as- 
^d the authority delegated me by parliament, 
moment of unexampled difficulty and danger 
B called upon to make a selection of persons to 
n I should intrust the functions of the execu- 
govemment. My sense of duty to our royal fa* 
solely decided that choice ; and every nrivate 
ig gave way to considerations which admitted 
> doubt or hesitation. 

trust I acted in that respect as the genuine re- 
mtative of the august person whose functions I 
appointed to discharge; and I have the satisfac- 
of knowing, that such was the opinion of per- 
for whose judgment and honourable feelings I 
tain the highest respect In various instances, 
3u well know, where the law of the last sesr 
left me at full liberty, I waived any personal 
Scat ion in order tiiat his majesty might resume. 
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on his restoration to health, every power and' 
gative belonging to the crown. I certainly " 
last perfion to whom it can be permitted to 
of our royal father's recovery. A new en ii **1*^ 
arrived, and I cannot but reflect with satisfocdoiiim*^ 
the events which have distinguished the short popr 
of my restricted regency. Instead of suffiBnu; il^ 
the loss of her possessions, by the gigantic fim 
which has been employed against themt Great Bntiii 
has added most important acquisitions to her6mpiR> 
The national faith has been preserved inviolable tt^ 
wards our allies ; and if character is strengthi aii^ 
plied to a nation, the increased and increasing npi^ 
tation of his majesty's arms will show to tbe natioii 
of the continent, how much they may acbleve ivba 
animated by a glorious spirit of resistance to aflb* 
reign yoke. In the critical situation of tihe war in 
the peninsula, I shall be most anxious to avoid anr 
measure which can lead my allies to suppoae fliat I 
mean to depart from the present system. Perseve* 
ranee alone can achieve the great object in questioD; 
and I cannot withhold my approbation from thoae 
who have honourably distinguished themselves in 
support of it. I have no predilectioiis to indulge^ 
no resentments to gratify — ^no objects to attain, bat 
such as are common to the whole empire. If such 
is the leading principle of my conduct — and I can 
appeal to the past as evidence of what the future will 
be-— I flatter myself I shall meet with the support of 
parliament, and of a candid and enlightened natioo. 
Having made this communication of my sentiments 
in this new and extraordinary crisis of our affiiirs, 
I cannot conclude without expressing the gratiflca^ 
tion I should feel, if some of those persons with 
whom the early habits of mv public life were formed, 
would strengthen my hands, and constitute a part 
of my government. With such support, and aided 
by a vigorous and united administration, formed on 
the most liberal basis, I shall look with additional 
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idence to a prosperous issue of the most arduous 
est in which Great Britain was ever engaged, 
are authorized to communicate those sentiments 
ord Grey, wlio, I have no doubt, will make them 
¥n to Lord Grenville. 

'^ I am always, my dearest Frederick, 
•* Your ever affectionate broti^er, 
(Signed) "GEORGE P. R." 
rUan House, Feb. 13, 1812.'' 

\S. — ^I shall send a copy of this letter imme- 
ly to Mr. Perceval." 

'. Perceval had led the attack which displaced 
;oalition millistry. To join him, and be also 
iibordinates, woidd have had all the shame of a 
coalition, without the profit. The proposal was 
nod ; and the nation proceeded, unconscious of 
Ml. In 1811, Portugal had been completely 
ed of the enemy. In 1812, the great battle of 
nanca gave a proof that the British troops 
L be superior to the enemy in tactics as well as 
lour, — ^that they were " a manoeuvring army ;" 
id was freed from the usurping king, and the 
zh supremacy in Spain approached its end. 
t while Mr. Perceval was thus prosperously 
ting Uie afiairs of the empire, the hand of an 
sin put an end to his blameless and active life, 
le evening of the 11th of May, as he was pass- 
irough the lobby of the house of commons, a 

who had previously placed himself in the re- 
of the doorway, fired a pistol into his bosom, 
ball entered his heart ; he uttered but the words, 

murdered," tottered jforwards a few steps, and 
ito the arms of some persons who had rushed 
i assistance. He was carried into the room of 
peaker's secretary, while medical aid was sent 

But all was hopeless ; he died within a few 
tes. The atrocious act wa3 so instantaneous, 

Aa2 
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that the assassin was not observed for some tina; 
he had retired calmly towards a bench, and mi 
looking' at the scene of confusion when he mi 
seised. He made no attempt either to escape orfr 
sist, but merely said/' I am the unhappy man ;" ni 
surrendered himself to the members, who, on hear- 
ing the shot, had crowded into the lobby. He wbIi 
of course, committed to Newgate and b i D ngfat to 
trial. 

His conduct in this fatal transaction \va8 a melan- 
choly proof of the delusions to which a mind even 
of some intelligence may be exposed by a vident 
temper. He told his story with the simplicity of 
perfect innocence. He was an Englishman, residiiig 
for some years as a merchant at ArchangeL B^ 
coming bankrupt, and conceiving himself agg r ieved 
by the Russian government, he had appli^to the 
British ambassador for redress ; but he nayin|f none 
to give, Bellingham determined to shoot him for 
what he pronounced his negligence. The ambassa- 
dor escaped by being recalled, and Bellingham fol- 
lowed him to London, — to " shoot him there." Stfll 
this obnoxious officer escaped; and the broken mer- 
chant sent in a succession of memorials to the mi- 
nisters. He was at last informed, that they had no 
means of procuring retribution from the Russian go- 
vernment ; and he '* made up his mind to shoot the 
first minister who came in his way.'* He had apent 
the day walking about London ; and when the hour 
approached at which the business of the house of 
commons usually begins, had stationed himself at the 
lobby door, with a case of pistols in his pocket. He 
added, that ** having no personal hostility to Mr. Per- 
ceval, he would have preferred shooting the ambas- 
sador ; but that, as the matter turned out, he was 
satisfied that he had only done his duty, and,** placing 
his hand on his heart, " his justification was there. 
He was forty-two years of age, of a pale, intelUgent 
countenance, and with the look of a gentleman. On 
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trial, an attempt was made by his counsel to proTe 
insane ; but he made no pretence of that nature, 
I found guilty, persisted to the last in asserting 
. he was justified in the murder, and died, frigid 
fearless, a reasoning madman, 
"he prince regent, who was deeply shocked by the 
thof the minister, expressed his sense of the mis- 
one, by sending down a message to the house the 
after, condoling with them on the general loss, 
proposing an annuity for Mrs. Perceval and her 
dren. Tlie house voted four thousand pounds 
sar for the widow's life, with the evident intention 
ler applying this munificent provision to the sup- 
; of her children. But the grant would have been 
•e wisely worded if it had been limited to her 
owhood ; for, to the surprise of the counti^, the 
r, thus amply dowered, solaced herself without 
< of time in a second marriage, and gave a lesson 
16 house for their future dealmgs with the wearers 
reeds. 

"he premiership had now returned to the hands 
be regent ; and the Mar(][uis Wellesley was com- 
sioned to form an administration. Lords Grey 
GrenvUle, as the heads of the whigs, were ap- 
d to ; but the old fate of the party clung to them 
. No combination of grave men ever possessed 
uch perfection the art of turning all their measures 
• ihe shape of absurdity. They loudljr declared 
; a whig administration was essentia] to the 
ntry, and then declared that no whig administra- 
. should be fonned unless they had possession 
he whole royal patronage. The regent wished 
3tain the officers of the household : the whigs pro- 
ed that they would not stir hand nor foot, unless 
r terras for " saving their country" were instantly 
ited, and the household given as the first depo- 
. Without wandering through the whole laby- 
h of on intrigue at once ridiciious and contempt- 
, it is enou^ to say, that the cabal met their 
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nsual destiny. They were defeated, sent back im 
minionsly to the opposition benches, and left w 
meditate on the wisdom of asking too mqch» ni 
loangall. 

What was to be thought of the patriotism of ma 
who, on their own showing, would postpone the pn- 
senration of the empire to the low cupidity or emit 
ish vanity of making chamberlains and vice-duon- 
berlains, — ^those titled valets and embroidered me* 
nials, obsolete fragments of the obsolete times of 
parade, that encumber courts, and equally fatigue tbe 
eye of king and people 1 Their phrase of •* riding 
rougb-shodthrough Carlton House," too, had not been 
lost upon the regent, and he must have shrunk ffom 
such grasping claimants for the price of rescuing 
empires from ruin. But their defeat was directly 
the work of Sheridan. In all the misfortunes of tint 
extraordinary man, there still survived some of that 
warm-beartednes3 which had early distinguished him 
from his party. His inevitable consciousness of his 
own great talents made him look with scorn on the 
sullen hauteur, and cold and frowning severity roimd 
him,^tho.se intrenchments which pretension throws 
up against the approach of real ability. His con^ 
nexion with Fox was one of personal fondness, and 
natiiral admiration ; but with the death of that emi- 
nent individual, whose amenity of manners could 
slone poptdarize the whig peerage, Sheridan's attach- 
ment perished ; and he thenceforth suffered himself 
less to be led than dragged along by the obligations 
of party. The volunteer spirit was gone, and if he 
appeared on the muster, or went into the field, it was 
simply to avoid the stigma of desertion. 

He had long been personally attached to the prince, 
to whom he observes, in a correspondence on the 
changes of ministry, *' Junius said, in a public letter 
of his addressed to your royal father, * the fate which 
made you a king forbade your having a friend.' I 
]4eny his proposition as a gene^iil n^axim. I aiq 
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lent that your royal highness possesses quali- 
win and secure to you the attachment and de« 
n of private friendship, in ipite of your being a 
•eign."* He felt for the situation in which Uie 
It must find himself, with masters, who had 
)ited such a disposition to have all, even before 
could call themselves servants. On a similar 
ipt, the year before, he had let loose the following 
, in imitation of Rochester's to Charles : — 



ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE. 

In all humility we cnre, 
Our Regent may become our tlaye; 
And being so, we trust that hie 
Will thaioc us fin* our k^alty. 
Then, if he'll help us to piUl down 
His fhther's dignity and erown, 
Well make him, in some time to eome, 
The greatest prince in Chiistontor. 

e demand of the household was so obviously m 
pirit of political extortion, that all the prince's 
^diate friends were indignant against it. '* You 
never part with one of them," was the chivalric 
ration of the Marquis of Hastings. Sheridan 
an equally characteristic way, and which, by 
jry form, he clearly intended to cover the whole 
action with ridicule. The household, as a mat- 
r etiquette, had offered their resignations i and 
dan, armed with this intelligence, went out to 
his daily walk in St. Jame^'s-street. Some ru- 
' of it had transpired, and Mr. Tiemey, then 
in the whig councils, stopped him, and asked 
her the news were true. "What will you 
hat it is V said Sheridan, " for / will bet any 
five hundred guineas that it is no^" The con- 
ition was carried without delay to the party, 
hook was completely swallowed. The treaty 

* Moore. 
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was broken off, and when the . eyes of those noUe 
persons were at last opened, they found that they 
had been repulsed by an imaginary obstacle, andoau 
witted by a wager, and even a fictitious wager! 

Their next intelligence was of a more solid kind. 
The Earl of Liverpool stated in the house of lords 
that the prince regent had appointed him first lord 
of the treasury.* 



CHAPTER XVI. 
The British Empire. 



After ten years of solitude and mental prrvation, 
the good king, George the Third, was called frmn 
the world.f His last hours were without pain, and. 
fortunately, without a return of that understanding 
which could have shown him only the long state of 
suffering in which he had lain. His dea& excited 
universal sympathy, and the day on which his ho- 
noured remains were committed to the grave, was 
observed with unfeigned reverence and sorrow 
throughout his empire. 

The prince regent was now summoned to his in- 
heritance, and George the Fourth was enthroned 
king of England, the noblest dominion that the sun 
looks upon ! 

The immense magnitude of the Roman empire 
might well have justified the Roman pride. It co- 
vered a million and a half of square miles of the finest 
portion of the globe. Stretching three thbusand 
miles, from the Atlantic to the Euphrates ; and two 
thousand miles, from the northern borders of Dacia 
to the tropic of Cancer; it was the seat of all the 

♦ 8th of June» \9\%. \ "iSaCo. U\cqax^ , YBfiSi 
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choicest fertility, beauty and wealth, of the world. 
Imajrination sinks under the idea of this prodig:ions 
power in the hands of a single nation, and that nap 
tion in the hands of a single man. 

It might be difficult, on human grounds, to discover 
the ultimate causes of this mighty donative of supre- 
macy to an Italian peninsula. But in the govern- 
ment of the Great Disposer of events nothing is done 
without a reason, and that the wisest reason. The 
reduction of so vast a portion of the earth under 
one sceptre was among the providential means of 
extending Christianity. The easier intercourse, the 
similarity of law, the more complete security of life 
and property, the general pacification of nations, 
whicn, under separate authority, would have filled 
the earth with blood, — ^aU the results of melting 
down the scattered diadems of Europe and Asia into 
one, — ^palpably corresponded with the purpose of pro- 
pagating the last and greatest revelation. 

This purpose of the Roman empire accounts for 
its sudden breaking up, and the absence of all proba- 
bility that it will ever have a successor. When 
Christianity was once firmly fixed, the use of this 
superb accumulation of power was at an end. None 
like itself shall follow it, because its use cannot re 
turn. Society has been, for the wisest purposes, re- 
duced into fragments; and the peaceful rivalry of 
nations in arts and civilization is to accomplish that 
illustrious progress, which, under the pressure of a 
vast, uniform dominion, must have been looked for 

in vain* 

But another paramount dominion was yet to be 
created, of a totally different nature ; less compact, 
yet not less permanent; less directly wearing the 
shape of authority, yet perhaps still more irresistible ; 
and in extent throwing the power of Rome out of 
all comparison— Uie British empire. Its sceptre is 
Influence.— The old policy brought force into the 
£(^d against force ; it tore down lYie o\)\««a\%,V:\Vi^ 
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domd by main strength; it chained to the groood the 
neck of the baifoarian, whom it had fint macomfited 
by the sword. This was the rude disdpline of 
times, when the sternness oi savage human natnrB 
was to be tamed only by the dexterons and zesohite 
sternness of civilization. But a nobler and mora 
softened state of our being has followed, and for it a 
more lofty and humane discipline haa been provi- 
dentially given. 

England is now the actual governor of the earth; 
if true dominion is to be found in being the comnion 
source of appeal in all the injuries and conflicts of 
rival nations, the common succour asainst the cap 
lamities of nature, the great ally which every power 
threatened with war labours first to secure or to ^^ 
pease, the centre on which is suspended the peace 
of nations, the defender of the wronged, and, highest 
praise of all, the acknowledged origin and example 
to which every rising nation looks for laws and con- 
stitution ! For whose opulence and enjoyment are 
the ends of the earth labouring at this hour ? For 
whom does the Polish peasant run his plough throi^h 
the ground? For whom does the American, With 
half a world between, hunt down his cattle, or pkml 
Ms cotton ? For whom docs the Chinese gather in 
his teas, or the Brazilian his gold and precious 
stones ? England is before the eyes of aH. To 
whose market does every merchant of the remotest 
comers of the world look ? To whose cabinet does 
every power^ from America to India, turn with an 
interest surpassing all other? Whose pubhc feeUng 
does every people, struggling to raise itself in the 
rank of nations, supplicate? The answer is sug- 
gested at once,— England's. At this hour, a British 
cannon fired would be the signal for plunging every 
kingdom of Europe into war. 

This sovereignty contains all the essentials of the 
old dominion without its evils. It is empire, wiUioot 
the charges, the hazards, the profligaeyr and the 
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Kyraimy of onpire. Nothing but derootism could 
ure kept together the mass of the Roman state. 
The nature of its parts was repulsion, and the com- 
mon band a chain of iron. The supremacy of Eng- 
bind is of a more elevated kind, the supremacy of a 
magnificent central luminary, round which all the 
rest revolve, urged by impulses suitable to their 
vanooB frames, and following their common course 
widi a feeling that it is the course of nature. 

If we glance at British India, we shall find it the 
most important foreign possession ever ruled by an 
BuTOiiean power. The Spanish colonies in South 
America were more extensive, but they were, in a 
boundless proportion, wilderness — ^regions of forest, 
swamp, and sand. In the peninsula of Hindostan, 
Ei^land governs an immense realm of extraordinary 
fertility $ for the chief part, crowds with popiQa- 
tion, and Uie ancient seat of wealth to the world. 
By a gradual progress of combined policy and 
con<][uest, she has advanced from a factory to an 
empre. 

Of all revolutions of power, this was the hap^nest 
fcfr India. No country of earth had been, from the 
fmx^est periods of authentic history, so habitually 
the object of invasion and plunder. Its wealth, its 
diversity of government, and the harmless and un- 
wailike habits of its people, at once excited the cupi- 
dity and encouraged the violence of all the barbarian 
tribes of Asia. From the days of Alexander India 
¥ras overflowed by the resistless depredations of Tar- 
tar and Turcoman, on east, north, and west ; the early 
Persian, the Saracens under Mahomet's generals and 
successors, the Mogul under Zingis and Tameriane, 
the Persian again under Nadir Shah. While the 
Western empire was sinking under the peipetual 
influx of the Scythian tribes, the same scene was 
going on in the East; but with the distinction that 
the Italian invader became a settler on the soil, and, 
gradually, a bulwark against invasion. The Indian 

Bb 
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invader came like the locust, and went Hke te 
locust, to return at the moment when the first TejB* 
tation sprang out of the withered and cankered m 
The dynasties too that rose in India from the Uood 
of the Mahometan conquerors, inherited the nngt 
and predatory spirit of their race, and every thiQBB 
was exposed to perpetual violence. Into the mM 
of this chaos the power of England came like t 
mighty minister of good; her system of mediatin 
assuaged the wrath of barbarians, who tUl then 
had never thought of dela3dng their vengeance ; and 
the fear of the irresistible English arms coerced ths 
furious, and protected the peaceable, even where u 
English soMier had never planted his foot. But the 
territory in actual possession of the English wu 
proverbial for its tranquillity. The land which had 
seen an invader every dozen years, and been tuned 
into ahowling wilderness by those most merciless of 
all inflictions, has never seen a hostile face sinee Ibe 
days of Hyder Ali. 

Cavils are easily made against all things human. 
ITlere must be Aveaknesses and deficiencies in all 
gieat establishments ; but it would be ungenerous and 
untrue to deny, that the principles of our govern- 
ment in the East are conformable to the manlmeas, 
benevolence, and integrity of the British character. 
Our labours have been directed to the security of 
property, to the inculcation of honesty and grenerous 
feeling in the public functionaries, to the sanctity of 
moral obligation, and to the introduction of a purer 
judicial coKde. Those are the highest benefits that 
nation can confer on nation. And, for tiiose, what 
do we receive in return ? — ^power, undoubtedly, but 
wealth none. The Indian treasury scarcely pays the 
various expenditures of its administration. Unlike 
the other masters of that noble country, we extract 
nothing from the miseries of the people. Our reve- 
nues are refunded to the soil from which they are 
drawn. The only income of the India Company 
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irises from commerce, and the only productive com- 
aerce is with China. 

But the expiration of the Company's charter will 
^?e a new existence to our intercourse. The strange 
ind discordant principles which must belong to a 
Hovernment mixed of civil and commercial control, 
viih a litigated sceptre, one half in the hands of 
Dinisters, and the otner half in the hands of a mer- 
ADtile committee, will be extinguished, and the Tn- 
lian peninsula enjoy the full benefits of her fertility 
ind her situation, unencumbered by the restraints of 
in essentially jealous monopoly. Already an ex- 
ension of her trade to the various ports of En^and 
las been attended with opulent returns. Industry 
lasbeen excited in India, and enterprise in England : 
rhen both shall be ripe for the total freedom of com- 
aerce, the benefits to both may be beyond calculation. 

A great eastern region has been, witlun these few 
rears, opened to us. The archipelago l^at spreads 
Imost from Ceylon to Japan, the most various, fer- 
ile, and lovely zone of islands on the face of tiie 
^jobe, the native country of all the richest products, 
he sugar-cane, and the spices, is now traversed by 
tm vigorous adventure. The brilliant experiment 
>f a free trade has been made among those islands, 
ind its effect has been to create a most prosperous 
ind powerful settlement in seas hitherto swept by 
lirates. British capital is rapidly flowing to this 
brtunate spot ; the trade of China and India is rush- 
ng down to it in increasing streams ; and its found- 
ers may yet be reckoned among the founders of some 
rsM and benevolent empire, some magnificent east- 
em Carthage, without its criminal ambition, and 
lafe from its fall ; a noble imbodjdng of that com- 
nercial liberality and public honour which Eng- 
and alone coidd offer to eastern eyes, and which 
8 at once the sign of her strength, and the security 
»f her dominion. 

Even in Africa, later years have made some casual 
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advances, which maybe strengthened into substandil 
progrefss. Our settlements at its southern {ntunoB- 
tory are still feeble, and struggling with nnezpeeted 
and difficult anomalies of climate ; droughts of ihne 
years that bum up all cultivation, followed by toneiili .1 
of a single iA^ht *hat sweep away the harvest ani \ 
the cultivator. But where English industry his 
once planted its step, it has seldom receded. The 
extravagant hopes of the first settlers have, by ifab 
time, been subdued into a fair estimate of their 
situation. They have fixed their standard, and it 
will never be plucked up. Larger examinatimi of 
the country has found out districts more smoeptibfe 
of secure cultivation; and we shall, before many 
years are passed, hear no more of Hottentot rnnr 
sions, the ravages of wild beasts, or the stub^nmess 
of the seasons. To those will succeed the Yigorcm 
fruits of English society, wise laws, active experi- 
ments 'on the capabilities of the country, commercial 
efforts, and the use of those admirable inventions by 
which the powers of nature are made the servants 
of man. They have already in the settlements at 
the Cape, the mail-coach, the steam-engine, and the 
gas-light ; — ^ten years ago, they had the naked barba- 
rian, me lion, and the wilderness. 

On the western side, too, of this sullen continent 
our late discoveries give some hope of secure and 
productive knowledge. Denham and Clapperton 
have made their country acquainted with tne cen- 
tral region of Africa. They have found it compa- 
ratively temperate, though under the line 5 compa- 
ratively civilized, though scarcely knowing the name 
of Europe ; and fertile to an extraordinary degree. 
To gain a commercial route to this country is now 
the most interesting problem : a part of its territory 
reaches to within a fortnight's journey of the coast of 
Benin. The great rivers run towards the Gulf 
of Benin; and it is presumed that the Niger, so long 
a subject of eager inquiry in its source, its direction, 
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^nd its mouth, empties itself into this gtdf, if a na^ 
vigation into the interior can be found, important re- 
sults may be looked for. Conunercial advantages 
must be among the more immediate consequences ; 
And the land of gold and ivory, gums, and perhaps 
of other valuable products, must be thrown open to 
England. But higher objects of general .utility and 
honourable benevolence may be in reserve. The dif- 
fusion of the arts and knowledge of Europe among 
a people not yet perverted by the atrocities of Uie 
slave-trade, a better system of morality, the spirit 
of law, and of Christianity, would be the gifts of 
British intercourse : a vast multitude of the human 
race would be elevated in their rank as social be- 
ings. The steam-navigation, which seems to have 
been almost especially designed for ihe use of 
penetrating the great solid contineuts, would leave 
no recess of the whole region of central Africa 
unexplored. 

Passing down to the east and south of the Indian 
isles, we come to a fifth continent, New-Holland, 
stretching nearly thirty degrees from north to souUi, 
and nearly thirty-five from east to west ! Here dis- 
covery has yet advanced only far enough to know 
that its interior contains but a few half-naked sa- 
vages, and that an immense portion of its soil is 
friendly to European produce. The British settle- 
ments on its eastern coast have already assumed a 
vigour and stability which place them beyond the 
hazards of early colonization : pasturage and agri- 
culture, the natural pursuits of young states, are 
giving them opulence ; a moral population is rapidly 
superseding, or civilizing, the original settlers ; Eng- 
lish habits and laws are firmly planted in this bound- 
less region ; and a dominion is rising there which 
may be destined, at no long interval, to become the 
powerful and fortunate means of liberating the whole 
splendid chain of tiie Indian isles from the supersti- 
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tioiiBiiniBeries, and tjrrannies diat have for bo many 
ag» defeated the unparalleled bounty of nature. 

An extraordinary phenomencm presented in the 
mntbem ocean may render our settlements in New 
South Wales of still more eminent importance. A 
Kzni coNTiNKNT is iu the very act of growing up be- 
fore our eyes ! The Pacific is spotted with isiandB 
through the immense space of nearly fifty degrees 
of longitude, and as many of latitude. Each of 
these islands seems to be merely a central spot for 
the formation of coral banks, which, by a perpetual 
progress, are rising Ifrom the depths of the sea. The 
union of a few of those masses of rock shapes itself 
into a solid circle, the seeds of plants are carried to 
it by birds or by the waves, and from the moment 
that it overtops the waters, it is covered with yege« 
tation. The new island constitutes in its turn a 
centre of growth to another circle. The great 
powers of nature are in peculiar activity in this re- 
gion; and to her tardier processes she often calls the 
assistance of the volcano and the earthquake. FYom 
ihe south of New-Zealand to the north of the Sand- 
wich Islands, the waters absolutely teem with those 
future seats of civilization. The coral insect, the 
diminutive builder of all those mighty piles, is un- 
ceasingly at work: the ocean is intersected widi 
myriads of its lines of foundation ; and when tiie 
rocky substructure shall have finally excluded the 
sea, then will come the dominion of man. 

Passing round the southern cape of America to 
the western Atlantic, we again find the British empire, 
the chain of the West Indian islands, covering the 
whole shore of Mexico ; the noblest breakwater in 
the world, stretching through nearly twenty degrees 
of latitude, and sixteen of longitude. The fertility, 
peculiar productions, and commercial value of those 
islands are matters of common knowledge. But 
they have lately acquii'ed a still higher value, as 
means of power. Until the year 1782 the whole 
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range of the islands had been contemplated in 
scarcely a more elevated point of view than as sup- 
^3ring the English markets with sugar and coffee. 
To their west lay a vast and obscure world, known 
only as the residence of Spanish prid3 and tyranny, 
and of an unhappy and decaying native population, — 
a boundless extent of forest and fen, of ignorance 
and savage life, productive for no purpose of good 
to the great family of nations. 

To their north lay British America, more known, 
more vigorously forced into the service of human 
nature, more abundant in prospects of national gran- 
deur and social virtue; yet still a series of lonely 
colonies, struggling with the difficulties of situation, 
with novelty of climate, with individual poverty, and 
the general countless disabilities of men torn pain- 
fully from an old and highly civilized country. 

'fhe American war forcM those colonies into new 
activity. The spirit and manliness which might 
have been worn out in the silent and unexciting war- 
fare with the swamp and the forest, were suddenly 
turned to the most stirring of all human purposes, 
war for popular objects. The struggle awoke the 
United States to an instantaneous and lasting dis- 
play of national energy. No pacific connexion with 
England could have placed them so suddenly in the 
Irank of leading powers. War seems to be the me- 
lancholy price that every nation must pay for emi- 
nence. And the martial attitude of republican Ame- 
rica not less drew upon her the eyes of Europe, 
with an nUerest that would not have been vouch- 
safed, though her shoulders were stooping under the 
quiet wealth of the western hemisphere. But Ame- 
rica at war with England raised the West Indies 
into direct importance. They offered the harbours, 
the magazines, and the citadels, from which the wrath 
of Britain was to be hurled against the rebellious 
continent. 

From this period must be dated the commence- 
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mcnt of that noble national indignation, wliich was 
determined to extinguish the British slave-trade. 
The more frequent intercourse of our mflitaiy 
officers and public functionaries with the islands, 
brought abuses and crimes to light to which do 
public indignation had been turned, merely because 
there was no public knowledge. The Englishman, 
proceeding directly from his free country into the 
centre of the slave-community, was struck with 
horror at scenes, which, to the habitual avarice of 
the merchant, or the habitual tyranny of the planter, 
were unmarked and natural. The general sensibility 
was now awakened, and from that hour the abolition 
of the slave-trade was virtually decreed. The Bri- 
tish parliament gave the first deadly blow to this 
guilty traffic, and England was disburdened of a 
weight of crime. 

Since that period the keys of a still more splendid 
influence have been given to the West Indian islands. 
The French Revolution, that strove in vain to break 
up the power of Spain in Europe, utterly destroyed 
it in the New World. In this desperate war, which 
tasked all the powers of the mother country, she had 
no strength to retain the colonies. The storm was 
too strong on the royal ship of Spain to leave her at 
liberty to keep her dependencies in her wake. She 
was forced to cast them adrift ; and, once left to take 
their own free course, no human power could hope 
to bring them back to their old connexion. 

After a war of eleven years, Mexico and the north- 
em provinces of South America were recompensed 
for their sacrifices by freedom. Those years were 
marked by strange, and sometimes bloody, reverses. 
The Spanish officers, released from the perpetual 
and perplexing supervision of their own court, often 
exhibited the qualities that once made Spain the 
Hiodel of European warfare. Signal instances of 
intrepidity, sagacious generalship, gallant enterprise, 
and, above all, patience of hardship and privation, 
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were to be found among the royal armies. But they 
were encountered, if by inferior military knowledge, 
by equal intrepidity, and by the spirit of independ- 
ence, itself equivalent to victory. Those fine pro- 
vinces are still perplexed with dissensions ; but they 
have broken their bonds for ever. 

It is a striking and most important feature in the 
intercourse of this invaluable portion of the New 
World with England, that it promises to be wholly 
peaceful. There is no probable ground for war ; no 
mtermediate territory to which both can cast a jea- 
lous eye, no ancient bickering, no rivalry of trade. 
The obvious interest of the republics is peace, and 
peace with England above all 6ther nations. They 
nave been led forward by her powerful hand from the 
first moment ; they have been recognised in Europe 
first by her, they have been sustained by her finance, 
they are clothed and furnished by her manufactures. 
They are now rapidly filling with the enterprise and 
productive vigour of tiie English mind. In a few 
generations, imless some most disastrous and most 
unexpected event should cloud those fortunate pros- 
pects, they will be but England on a larger scale. 

But the West Indies are at once the warehouses 
from which this opulent connexion will be supplied 
along the whole coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the fortresses by which it will be defended. 

The prospects of England in this quarter are not 
et exhausted. A still more superb vision awaits 
er commercial grandeur. In a few years the Isth* 
mus of Darien will be an isthmus no more, but the 
gate of the highway of all nations. The whole 
coast of Japan and its archipela|ro, hitherto so 
fiercely prohibited to European activity ; the jealous 
frontier of China ; the semi-barbarous, yet opulent, 
states bordering the seas from Formosa to Malaya ; 
will be inevitably thrown open. No political restraint 
can guard the immense shore of eastern and southern 
Asia, when once the passage shall be open through 
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Mexico. All the forces of all the soveieigiitiei of 
the East could not repel the perpetual and poverfiil 
allurements that will be offered to the people by an 
unrestrained interchange of their produce for the 
manufactures and luxuries with which commeice 
comes full-handed. 

The present voyage from the Thames to China 
generally occupies five months. The ship's course, 
in that time, from the variety of winds and other 
causes, is seldom less than from fifteen to twenty 
thousand miles. The outfit for this immense voyage, 
the hazards of the course through difficult seas, uid 
the natural slowness of the returns, have hitherto re- 
stricted the commerce of European nations with the 
eastern and southern coasts of Asia, more than all 
the follies and tyrannies of its governments. 

But, by the opening of the isthmus, the whole voy- 
age will be made almost on a parallel, and witii almost 
a single wind. This great sea^gate once passed, 
before the navigator lies an immense expanse of 
ocean, that well deserves its name; the Pacific 
is of all seas the most unruffled. A brief period 
of storm comes at its regular season, as if merely 
to clear away the impurities of this quiet world of 
waters and its tepid atmosphere. Thenceforth all is 
calm for months together. The central zone of the 
Pacific is swept by the trade wind. All to the north 
and south is the true region for the steamboat ; that 
unequalled invention, by which a new power is given 
to science over nature, and man is made lord of the 
wind and the tide, the storm and the calm. 

But England, sharing with all other nations in the 
advantages of this new and incalculable increase of 
the riches of the world, — or rather, taking the lead in 
this great path of opulent discovery, as she had done 
in all otheis, — ^must derive from the West Indian 
islands an influence altogether independent of her 
commercial enterprise. They intercept the whole 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea. The gats 
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may be in the hands of Mexico, but the road to it is 
in the hands of England. She could shut it up at a 
moment. Not a sail from Europe could pass, if she 
prohibited it from her West Indian throne. 

Contingencies like those are deeply to be depre- 
cated. No man friendly to human nature, or to the 
gupremacy of England, which is identified wiUi the 
freedom, nappiness, and security of human nature, 
can desire to see the world again thrown into a state 
of hostility. But if this reluctant necessity should 
arise, here stands the citadel, from which the mis- 
tress of the seas can shake both hemispheres ! 

Turning to the north of this continent, the founda- 
tions of a new empire are seen in Canada. This 
region is, for all actual purposes, boundless ; stretch- 
ing as it does from Nova Scotia, in forty-four degrees 
north latitude, to the Pole ; and from Newfoundland 
to the Pacific, through eighty degrees of longitude. 
If it be objected, that the Canadas are still a wilder* 
ness, and visited with intense cold; it i^ justly 
answered, that their whole extent is capable of sus- 
taining Ufe, as is shown by the residence of the 
Indian tribes, and the hunters of the Hudson's Bay 
and North-west companies ; that the most populous 
portion of Russia is twenty degrees to the north of 
the American border of Upper Canada ; that Mont- 
real lies in nearly the same parallel which cuts 
through the south of France, the Adriatic, and the 
Black Sea! And, above all, that the colonists 
crowding to that country are Englishmen, — a race 
proverbially successful in all the tasks to be achieved 
by patient vigour and fearless adventure. Tliose 
men require only room ; their native energies will 
do the rest. The forest will be cleared, the morass 
drained, the prairie will be a corn-field, the sandy hOl 
will bear the vine ; the huge lakes, those Mediterra- 
neans of the New World, will be covered with the 
products of the mineral and agricultural wealth of 
tlie country ; coal has been sdready discovered in 
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great abundance ; iron and the various metals are 
already worked ; the hills abound in every kind of 
limestone, up to the purest marble. The climate n 
singularly healthy. The higher latitude repels tH 
the summer epidemics that ravage the United States. 
£ven in the severity of its winter, all that is injurioDs 
will yield to the thinning of the forests, the drainage 
of the swamps, and the other labours of the acc1^ 
mulating population. The temperature of the Eu- 
ropean climates has gradually given way to the same 
means. The north of France, at the time of the 
Roman conquest, was incapable of rearingr the vine* 
The north of Germany was the habitual seat of win* 
ter. Its frosts and damps, more than the sword of 
Armuiius, repelled the Roman soldier, seasoned as 
he was, beyond all other men, to all vicissitudes of 
climate. 

But whatever may be the dreams of England's su- 
premacy in this quarter of the globe, in one thing 
she cannot be a dreamer, — in the lofty and cheering 
consciousness that she has laid the foundation of a 
great society, where all before was a wilderness. 
Whether the Canadas shall retain their allegiance, or 
shake it off, there will, at least, be human beings 
where once was solitude ; law, where once was the 
license of savage life ; religion, where the Indian 
once worshipped in brutish ignorance ; and England's 
will be the wand that struck the waters from the rock, 
and filled the desert with fertility and rejoicing. 

It becomes an interesting question, whether this 
smgular prosperity does not contain within itself the 
seeds of decline ? But we have a right to distrust 
those prophets of evil who exert their sagacity only 
in seeing the seeds of ruin in the most palmy state 
of national fortune. If all the leading commercial 
powers have fallen, England has been placed in a 
condition distinct from them all. All those states 
were exclusively commercial: they had no foundation 
in the land. Ty^> Carthage, Venice, Genoa, Hoi- 
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land, had no temtoTy extensive enonffh to give them 
a national existence independently of the sea : they 
were strips of territory, inhabited by men whose 
natural dwelling was on shipboard ; they had no po- 
pulation that could meet the attack of the military 
powers that pressed on them by land ; theur whole 
armour was in front, their backs were naked. All 
the maritime states were thus compelled to the 
perilous expedient of emplo3n[ng foreign mercenaries. 
The mercantile jealousy that uniformly refused the 
rights of citizenship to the neighbouring states, left 
the merchant helpless in his day of danger. The 
French cavalry insulted the gates of Amsterdam at 
pleasure ; the Austrians seized Grenoa, and besieged 
Venice, when an Austrian cockboat dared not appear 
on the Adriatic. In older times, the mountaineers of 
Macedon tore down the battlements of the PhoBnician 
cities, when their ships were masters of all from 
Syria to the Pillars of Hercules. Scipio found but 
a solitary force of mercenaries between the shore 
and the walls of Carthage. 

From the catastrophe of those small, jealous, and 
tyrannical states, what argument can be drawn to 
the fate of the extensive, &e generous, the enlight- 
ened, and, above all, the free ! 

Tlie population of the British Isles is worthy of a 
great dominion. It probably amounts to twenty mil- 
lions ; and that immense number placed under such 
fortunate circumstances of rapid communication and 
easy concentration, as to be equal to twice the 
amount in any other kingdom. Facility of inter- 
course is one of the first principles of civilized 
strength. The rapid returns of merchandise are not 
more indicative of prosperous commerce, than the ra- 
pid intercourse of human kind is essential to national 
civilization and safety. In England, for whatever 
purpose united strength can be demanded, it is for- 
warded to the spot at once. It makes the whole land 
a fortress. If England were threatened with invasion, 
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a hundred thousand men could he conveyed to the 
defence of any point of her coasts within four-aiit 
twenty hours ! 

Some common yet striking calculations evince the 
sii^fular facility and frequency of this intercoune. 
The mail-coaches of England run over twelve thou- 
sand miles in a single night — ^half the circumference 
of the globe ! A newspaper published in the mon- 
ing in London, is, on the same day, read a hundred 
ami twenty miles off! The traveller, ^ing at 
night from London, sleeps, on the third night, at a 
distance of more than four hundred miles. Hie 
length of canal navigation in the vicinage of London 
is computed as equal to the whole canS navigation 
of France ! 

The late combination of the railroad and steam- 
engine systems^ and the almost miraculous rapidity 
of passage thus attained, will increase this inter- 
course in an incalculable degree. Ten years more 
of peace may cover England with railroads ; reliev- 
ing the country of the expenses of canals, highways, 
and all the present ponderous and wasteful modes'of 
conveyance ; bringing the extremities of the land to- 
gether, by shortening the time of the journey from 
days to hours; and by the nature of the system, 
which offers the most powerful stimulant to the na- 
tive ingenuity of the English mind, and summons the 
artificer from the rude construction of the boat and 
the wagon, to the finest science of mechanism; 
providing, in all probability, for a succession of in- 
ventions, to which even the steam-engine may be 
but a toy. The secret of directing the balloon will 
yet be discovered : and England, adding to her do- 
minion of the land and the sea the mightier mastery 
of the air, will despise the barriers of mouiitiiiii, 
desert, and ocean. 

But the most important distinction between the 
material of British strength and that of the old (com- 
mercial republics, is in the diversity of the popiila- 
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tlon. The land is not all a dock-yard, nor a manu- 
factory, nor a barrack, nor a ploughed field ; the na- 
tional ship has a sail for every breeze. With a 
manufacturing population of three millions, we have 
A professional population, a naval population, and a 
most powerful, healthy, and superabundant agricul- 
tural population, which supplies the drain of them 
alL Of this last and most indispensable class, the 
famous commercial republics were wholly destitute, 
tad ^bey therefore fell ; — ^while England has been an 
independent and ruling kingdom since 1066, a period 
already longer than the duration of the Roman em- 
rare from Caesar, and equal to its whole duration 
nom ihe consulate. 

But if the population of our settlements be taken 
into account, the king of England, at this hour, com* 
mands a more numerous people than that of any 
other sceptre on the globe ; excepting the probaibly 
ezag^rated, and the certainly ineffective, multitudes 
of .China* He is monarch over one hundred millions 
of men{ With him the old Spanish boast is true ; 
^On his dominions the sun never sets.'' But the 
most illustrious attribute of this unexampled empire 
as, that its principle is benevolence ! that knowledge 
goes forth with it, that tyranny sinks before it, that 
in its magnificent progress it abates the calamities 
»{ nature, that it plants the desert, that it civilizes 
the -savage, that it strikes off the fetters of the slave, 
that its spijjit is at once '* glory to Grod, and good<« 
viU to man. '' 
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CHAPTER XVn. 
Quern Caroline. 

No rank can expect to be free from the commoii 
Tisitations of life ; and George the Fourth, always 
much attached to his relatives, had suiSered, within 
a few years, the loss of his royal mother ;* of his 
broiher, the Duke of Kent,! but a week before the 
death of his father ; and of his daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte^— all regrettedby the nation; but the loss 
of the last creating an unexampled sorrow. 

The Princess Charlotte, with a spirit of independ- 
ence unusual in her rank, making her own choice, 
and marrying Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, had 
increased the popular affection for the heiress of the 
throne, by the remarkable propriety and domestic na- 
ture of her life during the year of her marriage. But 
her constitution was feeble ; and when she was about 
to become a mother, it seems to have been unable to re- 
sist that perilous time. She gave birth to a still-boni 
child, and, in a few hours after, unhappily sank into a 
state of exhaustion, and died. The nation received 
the unexpected and painful intelligence as if every 
family had lost a daughter and an heir. Before the 
customary orders for mourning and the other marks 
of public respect could be issued, all England exhi- 
bited the deepest signs of spontaneous homage and 
sorrow. All public places were voluntarily closed; 
all entertainments laid aside; the churches hung 
with black by the people, and funeral sermons 
preached every where at their request : the streets 
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leserted; marriages suspended; journeys put off; 
lie whole ^stem of society stopped, as if it had re- 
wived an irreparable blow. The English rendents 
ibroad aU put on mourning ; and as the intelligence 
Misted through the world, every spot where an £n^- 
ishman was to be found, witnessed the same evi* 
lence of the sincerest national sorrow. 

If such were the loss to the people, what must it 
lave been to him, who added his feelings as a father 
JO those for the broken hope of his line ; and lament- 
og over an innocent ana fond being, dead in ^e 
noflt exulting moment of a woman's and a wife's ex- 
istence, saw before him the death-bed of two rojral 
generations ! 

But he had scarcely ascended the throne when 
perplexities, if of a less painful kind, of a more ha^ 
rassing one, awaited him. The Princess Caroline, 
U8 consort, who had long resided in Italy, announced 
ler determination of returning to England, and de- 
manding the appointments and rank of queen. Her 
life abroad had given rise to the grossest imputations ; 
ind her presimng at the court of England, while 
those imputations continued, would have been into- 
lerable. But the means adopted to abate the offence 
argued a singular ignorance of human nature. If 
we must not subscribe to the poetic extravaganza, 
iiiat 

" Hell has no fury like a wommn ■corned,*' 

It ought to have been remembered, that .woman, 
snce thcNTOugfaly irritated^ sets no bounds to her ven- 
geance^ The **yitreiw ouidftsmdna potsil,^ is as old 
ais human nature : yet this violent woman had been 
insulted by the conduct of every English function- 
ury abroad. The announcement of her approach to 
1 city where an English ambassador resided, in- 
stantly threw his entire microcosm into a state of 
:haos : diplomacy forswore her dances and dinners ; 
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the whole accomplished tribe of attachis were ia 
dismay ; ibe chief functionary shut up his doors ani 
windows, ordered post-horses, and giving himseU 
only time to pen a hurried despatch to the foreign 
office, detailing the vigour wi^ which he had per* 
fonned this national duty, fled as if he were Mng 
ihun a pest ilence. Foreigners, of course, with theii 
uMial adoption of the ambassadorial tone, added theii 
laughter ; until, stung by universal offence, dhe no 
Moner received the announcement of the death of 
George the Third, than, defying all remonstranee, 
and spuming the tardy attempts of ministers to eon- 
riliate her, she rushed back to England, flaoiing wiA 
rerengp.* 

Loni Liverpool was utterly unequal to the emer- 
ppnov: always hitherto a feeble, unpurposed, and 
timid minister, he now put on a preposterous coo- 
rage, and defied this d^perate woman. He mig^t 
bettor have taken a tiger by the beard. He had even 
the folly to bring her to trial. With what ultimate 
ol^joi*t 13 utterly inconceivable. That he could not 
have obtained a divorce by any law human or di- 
Tino, the reasons were obvious. If she l^ad been 
found guilty, he could have neither exiled nor im- 
prisoned her ; his only resource must be her decapi- 
ution. But he knew that the people of England 
x\ ouUl have risen indignantly against so cruel and 
iVrrid a sentence. There was but one alternative 
;rm;uning — to be defeated; and defeated he was, 
?o:;i4iy. helplessly, ignonuniously. 

The queen was probably a criminal, to the full ex- 
Vint of the charge. But there had been so long a 
fv>u«*^ of espionage, which the English mind justly 
&>^^rs« the practices against her had been so pitiful, 
fcTk* die details of the evidence were so repulsive, 
tU3 ;he crime was forgotten in the public scorn of 
(W accusers. This feeling, however suppressed in 
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the higher ranks, took its open way with the multi- 
tude ; and while ministers were forced to steal down 
to the house, or were visible, only to receive all spe- 
cies of insults from tlie mob, the queen went daily 
to her trial in a popular triumph. Her levees at 
Brandenburg House, a small villa on the banks of the 
Thames,. where she resided for the season, were still 
more triumphant. Daily processions of the people 
filled the road. The artisans marched with the 
badges of their callings; the brotherhoods of trade ; 
the masonic lodges ; the friendly societies ; all the 
nameless incorporations, which make their charters 
without the aid of office, and give their little senates 
laws ; down to the fish-women ; paid their respects 
in fuU costume, and assured her majesty, in many a 
high-flown piece of eloquence, of her " living in the 
iiearts of her faithful people.'' 

There was, doubtless, some charlatanry in the dis- 
play. Many interests are concerned in every move 
iof the popular macliine. The inn-keepers on the 
road were the richer for this loyalty ; the turnpikes 
reaped a handsomer revenue ; the Jews sold more 
.of that finery which has seen its best days; the 
coachmakers issued more of their veteran barouches ; 
the horse-dealers suppUed more of those hunters and 
chargers which have bade a long farewell to all their 
fields. All the trades were zealous promoters of 
the processions. The holyday, the summer drive, 
the dress, the " hour's importance to the poor man's 
heart," were not to be forgotten among the accesso- 
ries. But the true motive, paramount to all, was 
honest English disdain at the mode in which the 
evidence had been collected, and the mixture of 
weakness and violence with which the prosecution 
was carried on. Concession after concession was 
forced from ministers. The title of queen was ac- 
knowledged ; and finally, Lord Liverpool, beaten in 
the lords, and become an object of outrageous detest- 
ation to the populace, a^nitted that he could pro- 
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ceed no further, and withdrew the prosecution. The 
annooncement was received with a roar of victory 
in the bouse. The sound was caught by the multi- 
tude, and London was filled with acclamations. 

Hie graver judgment of the country regretted, 
that by ue rashness which suffered a question of in- 
dividual vice to be mingled with one of public prin- 
ciple, the crime received the sanction which be- 
longed only to the virtue. But the deed was done; 
and the only hope now was, that it might be speedily 
forgotten. But this the queen woidd not suffer: 
the furious passions of the woman were still unap- 
peased. She took a house within sight of the palace, 
that she might present the perpetual offence of her 
mobs to the royal eye; she hbelled the king; she 
pursued him to pubUc places; and persevered in tiiis 
foolish vindictiveness, until she completely lost the 
sympathy of the people. At length, advised only by 
hier own hot and bitter heart, she determined to in- 
sult him at the coronation,* in the presence of his 
nobles, and in the highest ceremonial of his throne. 
But tills fine display of the old pomps of England 
has been commemorated by so celebrated a master 
of ^description, that any fragment from his pen on 
such a subject must supersede all other. It has a 
monumental value. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT^S LETTER ON THE CORONATION. 

" I refer you to the daily papers for the details of 
the great national assembly Avhich we witnessed 
yesterday, and will hold my promise absolved by 
sending a few general remarks upon what I saw, 
with surprise amounting to astonishment, and which 
I shall never forget. It is indeed impossible to con- 
ceive a ceremony more august and imposing in all 
its parts, and more calculated to make the deepest 

* 19th July, 1891. 
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impression both on the eye and on the feelings* 
The most minute attention n\ust have been bestowed, 
to arrange all the subordinate parts in hannony with 
the lest; so that, among so much antiquated cere- 
monial, imposing singular dresses, duties, and cha- 
racters upon persons accustomed to move in the 
ordinary routine of society, nothing occurred either 
awkward or ludicrous, which could mar the general 
effect of the solemnity. Considering that it is but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, I own I 
consider it as surprising that the whole ceremonial 
of the day should have passed away without the 
slightest circumstance which could derange the ge- 
neral tone of solenm feeling which was suited to Uie 
occasion. 

*^ You must have heard a full account of the only 
disagreeable event of the day. I mean the attempt 
of the misguided lady who has lately furnished so 
many topics of discussion, to intrude herself upon a 
ceremonial, where, not being in her proper place, to 
be present in any other must have been voluntary 
degradation. That matter is a fire of straw which 
has now burned to the very embers, and those who 
try to blow it into life again will oiUy blacken their 
hands and noses, like mischievous cmldren dabbling 
among the ashes of a bonfire. It seems singular, 
that being determined to be present at all hazards, 
this unfortunate personage should not have procured a 
peer's ticket, which I presume would have ensured her 
admittance. I willingly pass to pleasanter matters. 

'^The effect of the scene in the Abbey was be- 
yond measure magnificent Imagine long galleries 
stretched among the aisles of &at venerable and 
august pile — ^those which rise above the altar peal- 
ing back their echoes to a full and magnificent choir 
of music ; those which occupied the sides filled 
even to crowding with idl that Britain has of beau- 
tiful and distinguished ; and the cross-gallery most 
appropriately occupied by the Westminster school- 
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boys, in their white sinrplices, many of whom m^ 
on that day receive impressions never to be loit 
during the rest of their lives ; imajnne this, I My, 
and then add the spectacle upon the boot — the altan 
surrounded by the fathers of the church — ^the king^ 
encircled by the nobihty of the land, and the conn* 
sellors of his throne, and by warriors wearing the 
honoiu-ed marks of distinction, bought by many a 
glorious danger; — add to this the rich spectacle of 
the aisles, crowded with waving plumage, and coro* 
nets, and caps of honour, and the sun, which bright- 
ened and saddened as if on purpose, now beaming 
in full lustre on tlie rich and varied assemblage, and 
now darting a solitary ray, which catched, as it 
passed, the glittering folds of a banner, or the edge 
of a group of battle-axes or' partisans, and then 
rested full on some fair form, ' the cynosure of nedg^ 
bouring eyes,' whose circlet of diamonds glistisied 
under its mfluence. 

'* Imagine all this, and then tell me if I have made 
my journey of four hundred miles to little puipose. 
I do not love your cut bono men, and therefore! will 
not be pleased if you ask me, in the damping tone 
of sullen philosophy, what good all this has done 
the spectators ? If we restrict life to its real animal 
wants and necessities, we shall indeed be satisfied 
with * food, clothes, and fire ;' but Divine Providence, 
who widened our sources of enjoyment beyond 
those of the animal creation, never meant that we 
should bound our wishes within such narrow limits; 
and I shrewdly suspect that those non est tcaUi gen- 
tlefolks only depreciate the natural and unaffected 
pleasure which men like me receive from sights of 
splendour and sounds of harmony, either l^cause 
they would seem wiser than their simple neighbours, 
at the expense of being less happy ; or because Uie 
mere pleasure of the sight and sound is connected 
with associations of a deeper kind, to which they 
are unwilling to yield themselves. 
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ivingf these gentlemen to enjoy their own wis* 
still more pity those, if there be any, who (be- 
ible to detect a peg on which to hang a laugh,) 
Qldly at this solemn festival, and are rather dis- 

dwell on the expense which attends it, than 
generous feelings which it ought to awaken. 
:pense, so far as it is nationsQ, has gone di- 
and instantly to the encouragement of the 
manufacturer and mechanic ; and so far as it 
mal to the persons of rank attendant upon the 
tion, it operates as a tax upon wealth and 
!ration, for the benefit of poverty and indus- 
tax willingly paid by the one class, and not 
} acceptable to the other, because it adds a 
tiolyday to the monotony of a life of labour. 
t there were better things to reward my pil- 
e than the mere pleasures of the eye and the 
r it was impossible, without the deepest ve- 
H) to behold the voluntary and solemn inter- 

of vows between the king and his assembled 
while he, on the one hand, called God Al- 
to witness his resolution to maintain their 
id privileges ; and while they called, at the 
loment, on the Divine Being, to bear witness 
ly accepted him for their liege sovereign, and 

1 to him their love and their duty. I cannot 
B to you the effect produced by the solemn, 
mge mixture of the words of Scripture, with 
uts and acclamations of the assembled multi- 
s they answered to the voice of the prelate 
manded of them whether they acknowledged 
■ monarch the prince who claimed the sove- 

in their presence. 

vas peculiarly delightful to see the king re- 
om the royal brethren, but in particular from 
ke of York, the fraternal kiss, in which they 
Pledged their sovereign. There was an honest 
less, an affectionate and sincere reverence, in 
)race interchanged between the Duke of York 
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and his msjesty, that approached ahnost to a 
and impressed all present with the electrical 
Ticti'oiif that the nearest to the throne in blood 
the nearest also in affection. I never heard plaufiir 
mven more from the heart than those that wJj^ 
thundered upon the royal brethren when they uto)^ 
thus pressed to each other^s bosoms — it was 
emotion of natural kindness, which, bursting 
amid ceremonial grandeur, found an answer in ev( 
British bosom. The king seemed much a£fected i 
this and one or two other parts of the ceremoi 
even so much so as to excite some alarm amoi 
those who saw him as nearly as I did. He c( 
pletely recovered himself, however, and bore, gei 
rally speaking, the fatigue of the day very well, 
learn, from one near his person, that he roused 
himself with great energy, even when most op*- 
pressed with heat and fatigue, when any of the monj 
interesting parts of the ceremony were to be per-i 
formed, or when any thing occurred which excited 
his personal and immediate attention. When pre- 
siding at the banquet, amid the long line of his no* 
bles, he looked * every inch a king ;' and nothing 
could exceed the grace with Avhich he accepted and 
returned the various acts of homage rendered to him 
in the course of that long day. 

" It was also a very gratifying spectacle to those 
who think like me, to behold the Duke of Devonshire 
and most of the distinguished whig nobility assem- 
bled round the throne on this occasion ; giving an 
open testimony that the differences of political opi- 
nions are only skin-deep wounds, which assume at 
times an angry appearance, but have no real effect 
on the wholesome constitution of the country. 

" If you ask me to distinguish who bore him best, 
and appeared most to sustain the character we annex 
to the assistants in such a solemnity, I have no he- 
sitation to name Lord Londonderry; who, in the 
magnificent robes of the Garter, with tlie cap and 
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high plume of the order, walked alone, and, by his 

line face and majestic person, formed an adequate 

representative of the Order of Edwsurd III., the cos-' 

^ tume of which was worn by his lordship only* The 

^^ Duke of Wellington, with all his laurels, moved 

'^^ and looked deserving the baton, which was never 

grasped by so worthy a hand. The Marquis of 

^ An^lesea showed the most exquisite grace m ma- 

' nagmg his horse, notwithstandmg the want of his 

J limb, which he left at Waterloo. I never saw so 

^ fine a bridle-hand in my life, and I am rather a judge 

Of * noble horsemanship.' Lord Howard^s horse 

was worse bitted than those of the two former noble* 

men, but not so much so as to derange the ceremony 

of retiring back out of the Hall. 

** The Champion was performed to of right) by 
young D3mioke, a fine-looking youm, but tearing, 
perhaps, a little too much the appearance of a maiden- 
knight, to be the challenger of the world in a king's 
behalf. He threw down his gauntlet, however, with 
becoming manhood, and showed as much horseman- 
ship as the crowd of knights and squires around 
him would permit to be exhibited. His armour was 
in good taste ; but his shield was out of all propriety, 
being a round ronciac/^, or highland target^^a de- 
fensive weapon, which it would have been impos- 
sible to use on horseback ; instead of being a three- 
cornered, or /^eo^er-x^te^ which in time of the tilt was 
suspended round the neck. Pardon this antiquarian 
scruple, which, you may believe, occurred to few 
but myself. On the whole, this striking part of the 
exhibition somewhat disappointed me ; for I would 
have had the champion less embarrassed by his as- 
sistants, and at liberty to put his horse on the grand 
pas. And yet the young Lord of Scrivelsbaye looked 
and behaved extremely weU. 

'* Returning to the subject of costume, I could not 
but admire what I had previously been disposed much 
to criticise — I mean the fancy-dress ol tSaa ^ns^ ^ovsax- 

Dd 
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sellora, which was of white and blue satin, with tnmk 
Iiose and mantles, after the fashion of Queen Eli» 
beth's time. Separately, so gay a garb had an odd 
effect on the persons of elderly or ill-made men; 
but when the whole was thrown into one genenl 
body, all these discrepancies disappeared, and yoano 
more observed the particular manner or appearance 
of an individual, than you do that of a soldier in the 
battalion which marches past you. The whole was 
so completely harmonized in actual colouring, as well 
as in association with the general mass of say, and 
gorgeous, and antique dress which floated before 
the eye, that it was next to impossible to attend to 
the effect of individual figures. Yet a Scotsman wiU 
detect a Scotsman amon? the most crowded assem- 
blage ; and I must say, that the Lord Justice Clerk 
of Scotland showed to as great advantage in his 
robes of privy counsellor as any by whom that 
splendid oress was worn on this great occasion. 
The common court-dress used by the privy counsellors 
at the last coronation must have had a poor effect 
in comparison of the present, which formed a grada- 
tion in tlie scale of gorgeous ornament, from the 
imwieldy splendour of the heralds, who glowed like 
huge masses of cloth of gold and silver, to the more 
chastened robes and ermine of the peers. 1 must not 
forget the effect produced by the peers' placing their 
coronets on their heads, which was really august. 

" The box assigned to the foreign ambassadors 
presented a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly 
in a blaze with diamonds. When the sunshine lighted 
on Prince Esterhazy in particular, he glimmered like 
a galaxy. I caimot learn positively if he had on 
that renowned coat which has visited all the courts 
of Europe, save ours, and is said to be worth 100,000/., 
or some such trifle, and which costs the prince 100/. 
or 200/. every time he puts it on, as he is sure to 
lose pearls to that amount. This Avas a hussar 
dress, but splendid in the last degree, perhaps too 
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e for good taste, at least it would have appeared 
any mere else. Beside the prince sat a good hu- 
mored lass, who seemed all eyes and ears (his 
ughter-in-law, I believe), who wore as many 
imonds as if they had been Bristol stones. An ho- 
st Persian was also a remarkable figure, from the 
ffged and imperturbable gravity with which he 
MKed on the whole scene, without ever moving a 
tb or a muscle during the space of four hours. Like 
* Wilful Witwood, I cannot find that your Persian 
3rthodex ; for if he scorned every thing dse, there 
M a Mahometan paradise extended on his right 
id along the seats which were occufHed by the 
presses and their daushters, which the prophet 
oself might have looked on with emotion. I 
ire seldom seen so many elegant and beautiful 
Is as sat mingled among the noble matronage of 
i land ; and the Wavinff plumage of feathers, which 
Lde the universal headmress, had the most appro- 
ate effect in setting off* their charms. 
^ I must not omit, that the foreigners, who are apt 
consider us a nation $njrac, and without the 
lal ceremonies of dress and distinction, were ut- 
ly astonished and delighted to see the revival of 
dal dresses and feudal grandeur when the occasion 
nanded it, and that in a degree of splendour which 
y averred they had never seen paralleled in Europe. 
' The duties of service at the banquet, and of at- 
dance in general, was performed by pages dressed 
y elegantly in Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, with 
d lace, blue sashes, white silk hose, and white ro- 
^s. There were also marshals* men for keeping 
er, who wore a similar dress, but of blue, and 
ing white sashes. Both departments were filled 
almost entirely by young gentlemen, many of 
m of the very first condition, who took those me- 
I characters to gain admission to the show. When 
.w many of my young acquaintance thus attend- 
upon their fathers and lunsmen, the peei^, 
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knifffats, and so forth, I could not help thinking d 
Crabbe'i lines, with a little alteration— | "n 

Twas Bcbooling pride to see the menial wait, 
fltaile on hia fhther, and receive bia plate. 

It must be owned, however, that they proved but in- 
different valets, and were very apt, like the clown 
in the pantomime, to eat the cheer they should have 
handed to their masters, and to play other toun it 
page, which reminded me of the caution of our pro- 
vero, ' not to man yourself with your kin.** The 
peers, for example, had oiUy a cold collation, while 
the aldermen of London feasted on venison and turtle; 
and similar errors necessarily befell others in the con- 
fusion of the evening. But those slight mistakes, whidi 
indeed were not known till afterward, had not the 
slightest effect on the general grandeur of the scene. 

" I did not see the procession between tiie Abtey 
and HaU. In the morning a few voices called ' Queen ! 
queen!' as Lord Londonderry passed, and even when 
the sovereign appeared. But those were only sig- 
nals for the loud and reiterated acclamations, in 
which these tones of discontent were completely 
drowned. In the return, no one dissonant voice in- I 
timated the least dissent from the shouts of gratula- 
tion which poured from every quarter; and certainly 
never monarch received a more general welcome 
from his assembled subjects. 

" You will have from others full accounts of the 
variety of entertainments provided for John Bull in 
the parks, on the river, in the theatres, and elsewhere. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard but sounds of plea- 
sure and festivity ; and whoever saw the scene at 
any one spot, was convinced that the whole popula- 
tion was assembled there, while others found a simi- 
lar concourse of revellers in every different point. 
It is computed that about 500,000 people shared in 
the festival, in one way or other ; and you may ima^ 
gine the excellent disposition by which the people 
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;re animated, when I tell you that, excepting a few 
ndows broken by a small body-guard of ragamuf- 
s, who were in immediate attendance on the great 
iy in the morning, not the slightest political vio- 
ice occurred to disturb the general harmony ; and 
at the assembled populace seemed to be univer- 
Qy actuated by the spirit of the day, namely, loy- 
;y and good-humour. Nothing occurred to damp 
9se happy dispositions; the weather was most 
3pitious, and the arrangements so perfect,- that no 
cident of any kind is reported as havmg taken place, 
id so concluded the coronation of George IY., 
U)m God long preserve ! Those who witnessed it 
ve seen a scene calculated to raise the country in 
3ir opinion, and to throw into the shade all scenes 
similar magnificence, from the field of the cloth of 
Id down to the present day. 

"AN EYE-WITNESS.*' 

The unfortunate intrusion to which this letter 
udes, occurred early in the day. The queen was 
'used entrance into the cathedral; and when 
5 at length, after several efforts, withdrew, the 
ih expressed their sentiments by breaking the mi- 
lters' windows. But the disappointment was fatal 
her. She lost her spirits, shrank from society, de- 
xedherself tired of li^, and in less than a moiith died, 
rhe ruling passion was strong, even in death. She 
lered that her remains should not be left in this 
intry, but buried in Brunswick ; and that the in- 
iption on her tomb should be, " Here lies Caroline 
Brunswick, the injured Queen of England." Tims 
rished* a being on whom fortune had lavished all 
i highest advantages of rank, opulence, birth, and 
Ltion, the wife of a royal husband, the mother of a 
i^al child ; a queen, and Queen of England ! yet in 
• life and her death scarcely to be envied by a 
ley-slave, 

' *7ttaAiigast,1821 

Dd2 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

The battle of Jena, in 1806, had placed Napoleon 
at the height of power. The treaty of Tilsit, in 
1807, had confirmed it ; and the conference at £p 
furt had indulged his love of display with the most 
profuse spectacle of vassal royalty. But from that 
moment the wheel turned ; for the purpose of his 
career was done. — He had scourged the profligacy 
of the continental courts; he had scattered, like 
chaff before the wind, the armies that had been so 
long the instruments of the blind violences and san- 
guinary ambition of the great continental tlirones, 
— ^thrones that, under the name of Christianity, had 
exhibited in their private excesses and public fero- 
city the spirit of heathenism. Prussia the Infidel, 
Austria the bigot, and Russia the barbarian had been 
transfixed with the spear of an avenger, more god- 
less, prejudiced, and ferocious than them all; the 
standards Avhich they had crimsoned in the blood of 
Poland were gone to moulder in the dust of the In- 
valides ; and now, when the punishment was com- 
plete, the time of the punisher was come. 

Intheearlypartoftheyear 1812, Napoleon, furious 
at the repugnance of the emperor of Russia to see his 
subjects perish by the Berlin and Milan decrees, pro- 
claimed, in his old oracular style, that " the Russian 
dynasty was no more ;" and followed the oracle by 
a force well calculated to ensure its fulfilment. He 
crossed the Polish provinces Avith an army the most 
numerous since the days of Xerxes or Attila, but 
which would have passed through their wild myriads, 
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cannon-ball through the air. With half a 
of the finest troops that ever marched to play 
te of ambition, ne broke over the Russian 
; and was himself undone, 
narrative of that stupendous contest,— of 
^kill and gallantry, of the stubborn heroism 
:u8sian armies, of cities stormed aiid in con- 
n, of provinces desolated, and of the rage of 
.n winter let loose, and covering a march of 
Ired miles with the French dead« — must not 
liated by the sketch which alone could be 

it here. 

eon's defeat was measureless ; of the multi- 

lat had followed him across the Niemen, 

a man returned. But he again found ar- 
the populousness of France ; within a few 
rushed to the field; fought the bloody battles 
;en and Lutzen ; waa again maddened with 
ntil he roused the continent against him; 
ily at Leipsic was overwhelmed once more. 
inant of his army was hunted across the 
ras himted throngn France, was hunted into 
i of the capital ; and there, when victx)ry had 
poleon on the ground, diplomatic blunder- 
3 to set him on his feet again. To eztin- 
s ambition, he was suffered to retain the 

title; to destroy his connexion with the 
nilitary, he was suffered to retain his flag, 
, and a portion of his guard ; and to prevent 
bility of his renewing disturbances in France 

he was fixed on an island almost within 
>oth. The consequences were foreseen by 
ind— except the emperors, the diplomatists, 
Jourbons. 

■ after, while the whole pomp of European 
y was busied in congress at Vienna, and 
y saw some new experiment of power, a 
y mutilated, a river given to one potentate, 
umbler donative of a million of souls and 
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bodies made over to another; while allegiance and 
national feelings were measured off by strips of the 
map ; and provinces, with all their old attachments, 
their native interests, and hereditary recollectioiui, 
were distributed by the inch-rule and scissors ^- 
proceedings which honest and Christian minds w^ 
the first to deprecate ; Napoleon's system, without 
Napoleon's tyrant plea ; predatory peace and ami* 
cable violence; -a rash and misunderstood policv 
usiuping the place of Uiat deference to human feel- 
ings for which alone legislators were made ^-jthe 
blow came, which rebuked those aifoitrary follies; 
and the continent was again plunged into we havoc 
of war. 

Religion and reason equally condenmed the con- 
gress, lliere is no clearer truth than, that all po- 
licy is unwise which is unjust, and that no pohti- 
cal change can be secure which insults human na- 
ture. The congress bartered provinces as if they 
were cattle-pastures, and computed men by the 
square league. A million of Saxons were ordered 
to forget their country, and become Prussians. The 
Genoese were ordered to become Savoyards. .The 
Milanese, Austrians. With what indignation would 
Englishmen see themselves thus &tnpped of their 
old habits and privileges, and dissevered from their 
country by the diplomatic blade ? How would the 
man of York listen to the order of congress that 
condemned him to be a Frenchman ; or the man of 
Kent read the ukase that sank him into a Russian 
serf, and bade him, for the rest of his life, worship 
the boot of the czar ? The whole transaction was 
a violence to law and nature. It must have broken 
up on the first shock of war. The Belgian insur- 
rection is but a foretaste of the universal proof, that 
the policy was as weak as it was wiehrisiianj unlaw- 
ful, and unnatural. 

While the princes and envoys at this showy 
conclave were thus twisting their rope of sand, 
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le news arrived — that Napoleon had escaped, and 
lat their prisoner was on the throne of the Taile- 
es! 

They felt themselves so completely outwitted, 
lat tlie first impulse was a general burst of laughter ; 
-^The grand charlatan has outtricked the httle 
oes,^ said the wittiest of Frenclunen. " Voild. le 
'omgrh distout!*^ had been Napoleon's pithy re- 
tail as he set his foot on the French shore. His 
lords were realized : the Congress broke up in con- 
ision. Diplomacy vanished, and its place was filled 
f the manlier, more honest, and more mercifid 
tape of war. Europe was in arms once more ; and 
ngland, trusting no longer to subsidies and die 
ippery faith of foreign courts, boldly took that lead 
I the contest which became her rank, her para- 
lount interest in the event, and her established su- 
eriority in arms. 

Napoleon^s own narrative of the battle of Water- 
K> is one of the most characteristic documents in 
istor^. Whether dictated or written by him, it is 
ill of traits of the man^ the military decision, the 
)ne of authority, the calculation, familiar to one 
rho always spoke of a battle as a game of chess. 
t discloses, too, his extreme anxiety to vindicate 
is defeat, by the dexterous mode in which he la^ 
ours to detect the errors of his victor. It has the 
nrther interest of being probably the longest and 
lost carefully studied composition diat ever came 
rom the pen of this most extraordinary of soldiers 
nd sovereigns. 

WaUrho* 

^ Sixth Obiervation.^—'lsU The French army ma- 
UBuvred on the right of the Sambre on the 13th 

*« Memoirs felatkw to tlieTev 1815," vritten by Napole«n, «tflc 
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and 14th. On the niorht of the latter day, it efr 
camped within half a league of the Prussian advaiioel ' 
posts. Marshal Blucher had, however, no infoni» 
tionofwhat was passing; and on the morning of 
the 15th, when the account reached his head-q1l8^ 
ters that the emperor had entered Charleroi, the 
Pnisso-Saxon army was still cantoned over an eif 
tent of thirty leagues of the country, and it required 
two days to assemble his forces. He ought to have 
advanced his head-quarters to Fleurus on the 15^ 
to have concentrated the cantonments of his army 
within a radius of eight leagues, with advanced 
guards on the debouches of tlie Meuse and the Sam* 
bre. His army would then have been collect^ at 
Ligny on the 15th at noon, there to await the attack 
of the French army, or to march against it in the 
evening of that day, and drive it into the Sambre. 

" 2d. But Marshal Blucher, though surprised, pe^ 
sisted in assembling his army on the heights of Ligny, 
behind Fleurus ; thus braving the chance of being 
attacked before his troops could be brought up to 
that position. On the morning of the 16th, he had 
got together only two corps, and the French army 
was already at Fleurus. The third corps joined 
during the day ; but the fourth, under the command 
of General Bulow, could not come up in time to take 
part in the battle. Marshal Blucher, as soon as he 
knew that the French were at Charleroi, ought not 
to have fixed for the rallying point of hjs army either 
Fleurus or Ligny, which was already under tne can- 
non of his enemy, but Wavres, whither the PYench 
could not arrive until the 17th. He would thus, be- 
sides, have had all the day and the night of tibe 16th 
to collect the whole of his army. 

" 3d. After losing the battle of Ligny, the Prussian 
general, instead of making his retreat on Wavres, 
should have effected it on the army of the Duke of 
"Wellington, either on Quatre Bras, as that position 
was maintained, or on Waterloo. The retreat of 
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ii^hal Blucher, on the morning of the 17th« was 
Offether absurd, since the two armies, which were, 
the evening of the 16th, only 3,000 toises distant 
m each other, with the conmiunication of an ex- 
lent high toadj by which they might consider 
imselves as united, became, on ue evening of the 
h, more than 10,000 toises distant^ and were sepa- 
ed by defiles and impracticable roads. 
'The Prussian general violated the three great 
Qciples of war: 1. To approximate his canton- 
nts ; 2. To assign, as the rallying point, a place 
vhich all his troops could arrive beK>re the enemy; 
To operate his retreat on his reinforcements. 
' Seventh Observation, — 1st. The Duke of Welling- 
. was surprised in his cantonments. He ought to 
re concentrated them on tiie 15th, at eight leagues 
und Brussels, placing advanced guards on the 
xmches of Flanders. The French army had ma- 
nvred for three days before he advanced, and 
mty-four hours had expired since it commenced 
itilities. Its head-quarters had been for twelve 
ITS at Charleroi, while the English general re- 
ined ignorant of all this at Brussels, and the can- 
ments of his army still occupied, in full security, 
extent of twenty leagues. 
2d. The Prince of Saxe- Weimar, whose corps 
ned part of the Anglo-Dutch anny, was, on the 
1, at four in the evening, in position in front of 
sne, and knew that the French army was at 
irleroi. Had he immediately sent off an aid-de- 
ip to Brussels, he might have arrived there by 
in the evening ; and yet the Duke of Welhn^on 
I not Informed of the French army being at Ghar- 
ri until eleven o'clock. Thus he lost five hours, 
m his situation, and the man opposed to him, ren- 
9d the loss of a single hour of great importance. 
3d. The infantry, the cavalry, and the artillery 
hat army being separately cantoned, the infantry 
f engaged at Quatre Bras without either cavalry 
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or artilleiy; those tioops bad thus to snstain a cml 
I088, u tliey were obliged to keep in close ccuimiB 
to make head against the charges of the cuiraasKTir 
under a fire of fifty pieces of cannon. Those biave 
men were, therefore, slaughtered, without cavalry to 
protect them, and without artillery to ayeiiM them. 
As the three kinds of military force cannot Sn a mo- 
ment dispense with the support of each other, thcr 
ought always to be so cantoned and posted as to af- 
ford reciprocal assistance. 

** The English general, though surprised, asogned 
Quatre Bras for the rallying point of his amy, 
though that position had been for twenty-fomr horns 
in tl^ possession of the French. He exposed his 
troops to be partially defeated, in proportion as they 
mignt arrive. The danger to which he exposed them 
was even still more serious, since he made them ad« 
vance without artillery and cavalry; he delivered up 
his infantry in fragments, unsupported by the other 
two weapons of war, to its enemy. The point for 
assembling his army should have been Waterloo. 
He would thus have had aU the 16th, and the night 
of that day to the 17th, which would have been suf- 
ficient for collecting the whole of his army — ^infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. The French could not arrive 
till the 17th, and would then have found all his army 
in position. 

^'Eiehth ObtBrvation,— On the 18th, the English 
genersw gave battle at Waterloo. This conduct was 
contrary to the interests of his nation, to the general 
plan of the war adopted by the allies, and he violated 
all the rules of war. It was not the interest of Eng- 
land, which needs so many men to recruit her ar- 
mies in India, her American colonies, and her other 
vast establislunents, to run wantonly into a murder- 
ous contest, which might occasion the loss of her 
only army, or at least cause her best blood to be 
shed. The plan of the allies was to act in mass, 
and not to engage in any partial affair. Nothing 
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was more contrafy to their interest and their plan, 
than to expose tKis success of their cause to the 
chances of a battle, with nearly equal forces, where 
all the prohabiUties were against them. Had the 
Anglo-Ihitch army been destroyed at Waterloo^ what 
advantage could the allies have derived from their 
numerous armies, which were preparing to pass the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pjnrenees? 

^ 2d. The English general, in preparing to fight 
the battle of Waterloo, founded his resolution only 
on the co-operation of the Prussians ; but that co- 
operation could not take place until the afternoon. 
Accordingly, he remained exposed singly, from four 
in the morning till five in the evening; that is to say, 
during thirteen hours. A battle does not usually 
last more than six hours. This co-operation was, 
therefore, illusory. 

•♦But, in reckoning on the co-operation of the 
Prussians, he must have supposed that the whole of 
the French army was opposed to him; in that case, 
he expected to defend his field of battle for thirteen 
hours with 90,000 troops, of different nations, against 
104,000 French. This calculation was clearly erro- 
neous. He could not have maintained his position 
three hours ; every thing would have been decided 
by eight in the morning, and the Prussians would 
have arrived only to fall into the snare. In one 
day, both armies would have been destroyed. 

'* If he calculated that a part of the French army 
had, according to the rules of war, followed the 
Prussian army, it must then have been evident to 
him, that he could have no assistance from it ; and 
that the Prussians, after being beaten at Ligny, with 
the loss of from 25,000 to 30,000 men, and with 
20,000 of them dispersed, and pursued by between 
30,000 and 40,000 victorious French, could scarcely 
be expected to maintain themselves. In this case, 
the Anglo-Dutch army alone would have had to sus- 
tain the attack of 69,000 French during the whole of 

Ee 
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the 18th; and there is no Englishman but win admit 
that the result of such a contest could not be doubtfidi 
and that their army was not so constituted as to vith< 
stand the shock of the imperial army for four houn^ 
** During the uight of the 17th, the weather was 
extremely bad, wmch rendered the ground impniC' 
licable till nine in the morning. The loss ot sii 
hours from daybreak was all to the advantage of the 
enemy ; but could the general make the fate of such 
a contest depend on the weather of that night T 
Marsha Grouchy, with 34,000 men and 108 pieces 
of cannon, discovered the secret which seemed tD 
be undiscoverable, — ^not to be, on the 18th, either on 
the field of battle of Mont St. Jean or at Wavres* 
But had the English general the conviction that this 
marshal would wander out of his way in this man- 
ner ? The conduct of Marshal Grouchy was as im- 
possible to be foreseen, as if upon the road his army 
had experienced an earthquake that swallowed it up. 
" Recapitulation, — If Marshal Grouchy had been 
on the field of battle at Mont St. Jean, as the English 
and the Prussian generals believed, during the whole 
of the night of the 17th and the morning of the 18ih; 
and if the weather had permitted the French army to 
be drawn up in battle array at four in the morning; 
before seven o'clock the Anglo-Dutch army would 
have been cut to pieces, dispersed, and entirely de- 
stroyed. If the weather had only permitted the 
French army to range itself in order of battle at ten 
o'clock, the Anglo-Dutch army would have been un- 
done. Its remains would have been driven beyond 
the forest, or in the direction of Halle, and we should 
have had time in the evening to encounter Marshal 
Blucher, and to infiict upon him a similar fate. If 
Marshal Grouchy had encamped before Wavres on 
the night of the 17th, the Prussian army could have 
sent no detachment to save the Kni2:li6h army, and 
<he latter would have been completely beaten by the 
59,000 French opposed to it. 
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** 3d. The position of Mont St. Josin w;in fmilly 
chosen. The first condition of a field of htittlf; in lo 
have no defiles in the rear. During the hatilf, fh*- 
English gfeneral could derive no aid from hin nuimr- 
rous cavalry. He did not believe; that hr; would \h; 
or could be, attacked on the left. He irna^iurd thnt 
he would be attacked on the rif^ht. In spite of tli<: 
diversion made in his favour by the riO,000 VrnHMuuH 
under Bulow, he would have twice made hJM n:tn';it 
dnring the day, had it been pohhIYAh ; thus in fa^'t, hy 
• strange caprice of human affairs, th«; lia/J rUoira of 
the field of battle, wliich rendf:r*;d hi**, retreat if/ij^^iB- 
sible. wa.s the cause of his snccr;SM. 

•* Mnth Obfercalifyn, — It will \t(: asked, what th*fri 
ought the English general t/j have tifmtt hfUir the battk 
of Ligny. and the engagement at Qwf tre IUhh ? I'^iv 
terlty will not form true opini'^ms. He showid hnv*: 
traversed, in the night of the ITth, tJ»e fore**, of 
Soignes, on the hirfi road of Charleroi ; tJ*e Pniwst:\ 
arcy sho'il'i, in •.h'^ same r.'.4nn<;r, h;ive p!i*sed Jxi'/ny 
ih&iof Wavre*. Tne two hrrrkvm ^'/»^s\^ h»xve »*.'.//: . 
a: daybreak a: Eria-sels; shoO-l h^re left Vie ;ej:;- 

iri :o iefer.^ trjt forest ; ^.Vjuld ?i*ve gai.v/J v/^.v; 

ri to allow t-nift •» :r^ Pr-jwiar** w.v> •»«rre ';..v 
^ficr v^ brir:* of I-igrry v> f^//;.ii tr-e..* arrrr. ; 

nc-i kiT* -Tvrrr* J tivi r^irJor'iefaer.l of •:^ S .'r- 

B^lr.Lrr- *:.: -.a'' !;>--.':*?: it <)^'^A v. 

T'l.-S T:*!*-*..*— 7 T- -,»;.:': -:t--. ••^-' 

■'•..-.*'" '«r:: -.: •-«* ■.": i :■> ■ r -^- - 
:..- n-tr-.'^ Ti:. t .■■.• '.-. - '•-■'•". ■ ---- 
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arrived on the Rhine, who would soon have been oi 
the Maine» and obliged him to retreat for the defene 
of the capital. Then the Anglo-Prussian army shoul 
liave marched and joined the allies before Paris. 1 
would have run no hazard ; it would have experience 
no loss; it would have acted conformably to th 
English nation ; to the general plan adopted by th 
allies, and to the rules of the art of war. From th 
16th to the 18th, the Duke of Wellington constantl 
manoeuvred as his enemy desired, and did nothing a 
it was feared he would do. The English infantr 
was ^rm and solid. The cavalry might have acte 
better. The Anglo-Dutch army was twice saved o: 
the 18th by the Prussians ; first, by the arrival o 
General Bulow, before three oVlock, with 30,00 
men ; and secondly, by the arrival of Marshal Blu 
cher, witli 31,000 men. On that day, 69,000 French 
men beat 130,000 men. The victory was snatchei 
from them between eight and nine o'clock, but it wa; 
by 150,000 men. 

♦* Let any one imagine the looks of the people oi 
London, at the moment when they should have hean 
the catastrophe of their army, and learned that the^ 
lavished their purest blood to support the caust 
of kings against nations,— of privileges against equal 
ity, — of oUgarchs against liberals,^f the principlei 
of the holy alliance against those of the sovereignty 
of the people." 

To this striking paper there is one answer, equiva 
lent to all, — that its writer was beaten ; and beatei 
in the fairest competition of bravery and skill per 
haps ever furnished by an European field ! Napo 
leon had begun the battle at his own time, with nii 
chosen army, and with tlie roost perfect convictioi 
that he would rout his adversary. The battle was no 
one of those brief encountei-s in which fortune mai 
have a share. It was a firm struggle from eleven ii 
the forenoon until seven in the evening ; and in tha 
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time, iha whole power of France had made no 
impression on the English line. The advance of the 
Pmssians had no share in this ; and the final charge 
of the enemy was repelled, and returned with de- 
cisive slaoiriiter, before the Prussians had come in 
contact wiu their line. The battle was fought and 
gained by the Englith and ihtir emend. But the 
pnseoce of the Prussians on the field was necessary to 
make the sncceas available ; and while their bravery 
iStimdoubted, they must be refused any larger portion 
in the glories of this great day. 

The composition of the rival armies is not to be 
Ibigotten. The French was formed of the picked 
troops of the country, all French, all connecting 
their fame* and many their existence, with their ge- 
neral's victory. Hie Duke of Wellington had a mis- 
cellaneous army of foreigners, mixed with scarcely 
more than SMOO- English ( the fomier, chiefly nem 
subjects of the allies; and the latter chiefly recruits 
from the militia. It is to his high honour as a sol- 
dier, that with this embarrassing force, he was able 
to sustain the. shock of the longest battle of the war, 
against the most practised and desperate army of 
Europe, and against a general who will be renoMmed 
while military genius glitters in the eye of man. 

The personal interest which the French soldiery 
took in ifais war was uneaualled. Many of them had 
been prisoners, more had been dismissed from the 
army by the Bourbons, and all had felt their self- 

flory deeply tarnished by the successes of the allies, 
lany of the regiments which marched through 
Paris on their way to Belgium had covered theii 
standards with crape, never to be taken off but on the 
day of com{dete victory. Many of them pledged 
themselves never to give nor take quarter. They 
swore peculiar vengeance against the English and 
Prussians ; and bade farewell to Paris, with some- 
thing of a solemn devotement, which was not to 

Ee2 
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be withdrawn until they had swept the enemy iitM 
the face of the eartli. 

In Napoleon's statement of the battle he prana 
the finoness of the English infantry : and they de* 
serred more than his paneg]rTic. They were as solid 
as adamant. A curious anecdote of the opinioii of 
one of the enemy, has been remembered. 

It was an etiquette ^at the commandants of the 
towns through which the French emperor passed tt 
any time, stould attend him to a certain dutanoe on 
his journey. One of tliose cheers, on the frontier, 
had attended him to the scene of the campaign, and 
was present at the battle of Quatre Bras. On rs- 
turning to his garrison at the close of the day, Ui 
officers crowded round him at supper, and wera 
warm in their anticipations of victory. ** The enw 
peror was there. The result was inevitable,— the 
whole was a matter of calculation. The enemy's 
oorps must be beaten in detail. The Prussians 
must be cut in pieces. A few of the English 
mig^t take shelter in Brussels, or reach their ships. 
But the busmees was settled — the emperor was 
there." 

The commandant suffered them to indulge in this 
national verbiage, and proceeded in his supper without 
a wordU At length, one, more systematic in his style 
than the rest, o&erved, ^ that it would be proper to 
keep the garrison on the alert during the next day, 
for the reception of the aids-de-camp, who would 
be passing to Paris with the news of the victory; and 
that the guns should be ready for ^feit-de-joiey 

The opinion was received with high approbation 
by all but the commandant, who, setting down his 
glass, gravely said, — ^" Messieurs, I have the highest 
opinion of the emperor^s genius, and the invincible 
courage of our brave army. But, Messieurs, listen ; 
I was beside Marshal Ney this day for four hours ; 
and brave as we all know he is, and at the head of 
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forty thouBand of the best troops of France, he had 
as much as he could do." 

The obaervatioa had its effect ; but the officers 
soon rallied, and said, — That, of course, the marshal 
could not be expected to do more t^m keep the 
enemy in check, and that he would have been wrong 
to press the whole British army. ** Mess^urs,'* said 
the general, in the same grave tone, ** the marshal 
hsd mfi the whole British aimy before him. He had, 
witii some Dutch and Germans, but sise British regi- 
ments. I am told that Wellington has thirty regi- 
ments ; and if they are of the same staff that I saw 
fg^Uing to-day, I shall wait for an order from the 
emperor before 1 load my guns." 

Ney, always remariLable for intrepidity, the eaut' 
de^ion valour that seemed to delight in danger, ac- 
knowledged afterward, that he ha^ no idea of the 
fire of musketry, until he saw that of the British. 
He had, at least, one dose ojnxnrtuni^ of observing 
its effect Among the anecdotes of the dajr of Wa- 
terloo that have not yet transpired in print, it is men- 
tioned, that Ney, havinr had lus horse shot under him 
in the last advance of we imperial guard. Just as he 
was disengaging himself from the animal, was re- 
eognised bjr an officer commanding a British com- 
p^oy. The officer, in his eagerness, calling out, 
''There is the marshal, there is Ney," the whole 
company fired a volley full on the struggling marshal. 
He escaped, by little short of miracle ; but afterward 
dedsred, that ** he had never been in such an explo- 
sion in his life ! it was a whirlwind of bullets and 
sdphar ; a furnace, — a volcano." 

Ney, perhaps, wished to have died at Waterloo. 
Bnt he was reserved for a more unhappy fate ; by 
which he ought not to have died, and which remains 
anMngthe daikest accusations of France and history 
against the exiled royal family. 

The battke of Waterloo was long considered by 
the Frendi as the most formidable of all calaxxu:: 
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while it was obviously the most singular instance of 
good fortune ; it had put an end to the war in a week, 
and thus saved France from the invasion of a million 
one hundred and ten thousand ! of the allied trooU) 
who were waiting but the signal to march, and woo 
were to be followed by as many more. A war sn 
this scale must have trampled the countrv into a nure 
of Uood. But the defeat rendered still higher ser- 
vices. If Napoleon had remained the conqueroryhe 
woidd have remained the tyrant. His overthrow wu 
the birth of the French constitution. 

Yet the people, stung with the immediate senss 
of failure, could not be reconciled to the name of 
Waterloo. The feeling exhibited itself on aU occap 
fiions.^ During the occupation of France by the al« 
lies, one evening, in the ch&teau of a seignenr, where 
some British officers were quartered, the conversation 
turned upon the war. The politeness of the seigneur 
to his guests was uniformly such, that all topics were 
discussed in the most amicable manner. **! ac« 
knowledge," said the Frenchman, ^that Napoleon 
played the fool in his determined hostility to Eng« 
land ; that his commercial decrees were cruel and 
useless; and that his threats of invasion could never 
have produced any thing but his own ruin, while 
you had your fleet." 

" No," said one of the officers, " nor if he had our 
fleet ; recollect the population, the army." 

" True," was the reply; "yet if Napoleon could 
have found a bridge to Dover, rely upon it, he would 
have found a road to London." 

** Your French troops march too slow," said the 
officer. 

**Mon Dieu! they are the quickest marchers in 
the world," exclaimed the astonished Frenchman. 

" Pardon me, my dear sir," said the officer, com- 
posedly ; " London is a great way off". Now, it is 
not qmte five leagues from Mont St. Jean to Brussels ; 
yet I saw the French army set out, to march from 
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Mont St. Jean to Bmssels, six months ago, and it has 
not yet got further than Waterloo." 

The error of sending Napoleon to Elba was not 

Xated, St. Helena was chosen, as the spot in 
*Jx he could ei\joy the largest portion of personal 
liberty without hazarding an escape, whien might 
inflame France again : and in that island he continued 
until he died. Much as this fate of such a man must 
be regretted, it was indispensable to the peace of 
Europe. Napoleon at large woidd have been a 
^brand ; and the lives of thousands or of millions 
might have paid the forfeit of a second display of 
demenc]^. In St. Helena he lingered out ox dreary 
years in indolent restlessness and impatient resigna 
tion ; talking loftily of his scorn for aU thmgs human, 
and quarreUing with Sir Hudson. Lowe upon every 
subject under heaven; sometimes writing memoirs, 
which he generally burned ; sometimes rearing cab- 
bages, and shooting the buffaloes that intnufedon 
his crop; sometimes taking obvious pleasure in the 
homage naturally paid to him by the visiters to the 
island ; and, at others, shutting himself up in impe- 
rial solitude, and declaring wat he woidd not be 
^ made a wild beast of," to please the '* barbarian 
English :" at intervals reviving the recollections of 
his high estate, and speaking with all his former in« 
tenseness and brilliancy; then silent for days to« 
gether; constant in notMng but his hatred of Sir 
HudsoD Lowe, his wrath against M armont, and bis 
contempt for every being that bore the name of 
Bourbon. 

Those caprices were the natural results of a change 
so total ; from the most active and engrossing career 
of man, to the most shapeless and monotonous inac-i 
tion. In the beginning of 1631, the last year of hia 
life, he complained of some inward distemper; for 
which his physicians found ever^ name, and admii 
nistered every remedy, but the nght one. He tried 
to direct them to it, by saying that his father had died 
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of an ulcerated stomach, and that the complaint had 
probably deacended to himself. But the physiciam 
persevered, with the vigour of science, until thdr 
mtient refhsed to take their medicines any longer. 
From tlie 17th of March his illness confined him to 
his room. He had an old contempt for medicine. 
•* Our body is a watch," said he, " intended to go for 
a given time. The doctor is a watchmaker who can- 
not open the watch ; he must therefore work by ac- 
cident ; and for once that he mends it with his crooked 
instruments, he injures it ten times, until he destroys 
it altogether.** In April, his Italian physician. An* 
tommarchi, called in Dr. Amot, an Englldiroan. 
Still his patient said, with the Turk, ** What is writ- 
ten is written ; man's hours are marked. None can 
live bevond their time.** 

In this absurd idea, which might have proceeded 
from the growing feebleness of ms mind in the pro- 
gress of his disease, he continued to refuse the alle- 
viation which the skill of his English attendant mi^ht 
have afforded, for cure was impossible. He now 
drew up his will, and directed that his body should be 
opened, and its state described to his son. ** Of all 
my organs,** said he, *' the stomach is the most dis- 
eased. I believe that the disease is scirrhus of the 
pylorus. The physicians at Montpellier predicted 
that it would be hereditary in our family.** Tumult- 
uous and fierce as his life had been, he died with 
some sentiments of religion. He had sent for two 
Italian priests some time before, and he calmh*^ de- 
sired that the usual ceremonies of the Romish church 
should be complied with. In his last hours, he made 
this summary confession of his faith. ^ I am neither 
pkyticien nor philosophe,* I believe in God, and am 
of the religion of my father. I was bom a Catholic, 
and will fulfil all the duties of that church, and re« 
ceive the assistance which she administers.*' 
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His hours were now numbered. His complaint 
as cancer of the stomach. From the 3d of May, 
t seemed to be in a continued heavy sleep. The 
th was a day of unexampled tempest in the island ; 
ees were every Where torn up by the roots, the sea 
shed and rent the shores, the clouds poured down 
Tjnents, the wind burst through the hills with the 
udness of thunder. In this roar of the elements, 
apoleon perhaps heard the old echoes of battle ; 
j& last words on his lips were of war; **iite d^at' 
ee^ was uttered in his dream,— and he died. The 
3ry spirit passed away, like Cromwell's, in storm ! 
The coup d'ceil of his rise and fall exhibits the 
ost various, vivid, and dazzling career ever known ; 
le mightiest events and most singular vicissitudes 
^er crowded into the history of one man. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF NAPOUSON. 

nm-~Augtut 15. Born at Ajtecto. in Cknvlea. 
1779— Placed at the military aehool of Brienne. 
179}— An officer of artillery at tbealBge of Toolon, and appointed gRMv 
i of brigade. 

1794— Commands the conTentional troopa, and defeats the Parisians. 
1796— Appointed to tlie commanii of the army of Italy— Bottle of Lodi 
Battle of CastigUone— Battle of Areola. 

1797— surrender of Bfantua and Trieste. April 18. Frellminarie* 
xh Apstria signed at Leoben— Frendi take possession of Venies— 
■eaty of Campo FOrmio, with Amtrla. 
1796— sails lor Egypt— Battle of Embade, or the ^nnrids. 
1799— Ifatf. Siege of Acr»— Sails to France. (M. 7. Lands at Fro* 
s. Nov. 9. DidsolTBS the craiventionsl govemment. Nov. 10. J)e- 
ired flrst consul. 

180O— Peace made with the Chooans— Crosses Mont 8t. Bernard. 
me 16. Battle of MaTengo— Preliminaries with Austria signed at Paris. 
K. 94. Explosion of the infernal machine. 

1801— Treaty of Luneville with Austria— Preliminaries signed with 
igland. 

1802— The Cisalpine Republic placed imder his Jurisdiction. March 
. Definitive treaty with Bngland— Legion of Honour imAitUted. Au 
i9t2. Declared consul for lue— Swiss form of government changed by 
m. 

1803— Jfa^ 18. English declarati(m of war. June 5. Hanover con- 
lered. 

1804 — Feb. Morean arrested. March W. Death of the Due d'En^hirn 
Piuhegru dies in prison. May 18. He is declared Emperor. Nov. 19. 
■owned by the Pope. 

1805— Writes a pacific letter to the King of England. AprU 11. Treaty 
Pocersbarg, betwtMU England, RuMia, Austria, aud Swsdeu— lie in 
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declared King of Italy— Mack^s anny anrreiidera at Ulm — Frandi cnttf 
Vieniut— Battle of Austerlits— Treaty of Vtenna wfth PnM8i»-«adflr 
Presburg with Austria. 

1806— Aforck 30. .Toeepta Buonaparte declared King of Naides. /vw 
5. Louis Buonaparte declared King of Hollaiid— GonibdcratioQ of tiw 
Rhine— Bfarcbes against Prussia-Battle of Aueratadt or Jena— EoUn 
Berlin. Nov. 19. Hamburgh taken. 

1807— Battle oTEylau— of Fitodland— Treatrof TllalC. 

1808— /ttiy 7. Joaqih Buonaparte declared Eing of Spain— SO. Sarrea- 
der of Dupont's army at Baylen— S9. Joseph evaenates Madrid. Aug. 
91. Battle of Vlmiera. Nov. 6. Buonaparte arriwarai VMoria. Bee. i 
Surrender of Madrid. 

IKOU— /onttory Battle of Corunnar— Retorna to Pari*. AvriL Wir 
declared by Austria- Heads his army against Austria. Mag 10. YtmA 
enter Vienna— Battle of Aspeme. Jvly S. Battle of Wagram— FlnsUag 
taken by the English— Treaty of Vienna with Austria. Dec Lndea 
Buonaparte arrives in England— Marriage with Joaephine dlBaolTCd-- 
Walcheren eracnaied by the English. 

1810— HorcA. Marriea Blaria Loolaa, dnngbtar of Ftancis H. hUf, 
Holland and the Hanse Towns annexed to the French aoqiixe. AflgiuL 
Bemadotte elected Crown-Prince of S^reden. 

181 \— January 1. Hamburah annazed to the empire. AprU V. Tha 
empress delivered of a son, who is styled King of Rome. 

1812— /onuory. Swedish Pomerania aeised by France. May. Head* 
the army against Russia. Jvtu 11. Arrives at Konigsberg. sS. EittKi 
Wilna. Aug. 18. Sroolensko taken. Sept. 7. Battle of tlia Moakwa, or 
Borodino. 14. French enter Moscow. Oct. S3. Evacoata it. Nao. 9. 
Arrives at Smolensko. />e. 5. Quits tha army. 18. Arrives cC Fatla. 

1813— jlprt/. Takes the command of the army on the Elbou Hiqf 1. 
BaUle of Lutxen. 20. Of Bautzen. June 4. ArmJstiee agreed on. 21. 
Battle of Vittoria. Aug. 17. Hostilities recomnnence. 88. Battle of 
Dresden. Sept. 7. English enter France. 88. French evauaaTe Dneiea. 
Oct. 18. Battle of Leipnic. Nov. 15. Revolution in Holland. Dec 8. 
English army crosses the Nieve. 

ISH— Jan. 1. Allies cross the Rhine. March 30. Battle oT Mont- 
martre. 31 . Allies enter Paris. April 11. Napoleon abdicates the throae. 
May 8. Arrives at Elba. 

ISIS— March 1. Relands in France at Cannes. 30. Resumes the 
throne. June 1. Holds the Champ-de-Mcd. 11. Leaves Paris Ibr B^ 
gium. 15. Attacks the Pruasians on the Sambre. 16. Attacks Blncher 
It Ligny— and WelUngton at Quatre Bras. 18. Deftated at Watoloo. 
22. Resigns the throne, finishing the hundred days. SO. Leaves Ma)* 
maison. July 15. Received on board the Bellerophon. Si. At Torhay. 
Aug. 8. Sails in the Northumberland fbr St. Helena. Oct. 15. Lands at 
St. Helena. 

1821— 3/arcXi 17. Confined by illness. May 5. Dlesw 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Reign. 

* In his earlier yeafs the king had never passed the 
imits of England. Etiquette and financial reasons 
vere the cause. But he suffered little hy the restric- 
ion. He spoke with sufficient ease all the foreign 
anguages required at court ; and if he lost some in- 
lulgence of rational curiosity, and some knowledge 
}{ the actual aspect of the continent; he gained 
nuch more than an equivalent, in escaping those fo- 
eign follies which are so irreconcilably repulsive 
o the tastes of England. The hussar passion was 
lot strong upon him; and though commanding a 
lavaliy regiment, and fond of the allowable decora- 
ion of the soldier, it was to more travelled propen- 
ities that we owed the frippenr which, for so many 
^ears, turned some of the nnest portions of the 
)ritish service into a paltry imitation of the worst 
>f the foreign; disguised brave men in the trap- 
ungs of mountebanks, and made a British paraae 
he rival of a rehearsal at Astley's — a triumph of 
ailors. He never appeared before his people disfi- 
gured with the German barbarism of a pipe in the 
nouth, nor with the human face divine metamor- 
)hosed into the bear's or the baboon's. He was a» 
i^nglish gentleman ; and, conscious that the character 
)laced him above the grossness of foreign indul- 
^nces, or the theatric fopperies of foreign costumes, 
le adhered to the manners of his country. 

But, immediately on lus accession to the throne, 
le visited Ireland,* Hanover,t and Scotland,} and in 

* August, 1831. t September, 1821 X August, 18S3 

Ff 
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them all was received with the strongest maxka of 
popidar affection. While in Scotland, the intelli- 
gence of the Marquis of Londonderry's death reached 
him. The Marquis had died by his own hand ! The 
fatigues of public business, added to some domestic 
vexations, had disordered his brain, and, after a brief 
period of despondency, he put an end to his exist- 
ence. England regretted him as a high-minded 
statesman ; but Ireland had no sorrow for the perpe- 
trator of the Union, — a measure whichf though fiuly 
merited bv the popish propensities of the legislature, 
yet offended the just pride of the people, and was 
accom[dished by a process of such lavish comqytion, 
such open-faced and scandalous bargain and sale, as 
aggravated the insult, imbittered the national neces- 
sity of the transaction, and stamped the last shame 
on the brow of a fallen country. 

From the close of the French war, England liad 
remained in peace for ten years, with the exception 
of a war of one day with the Algerines, in 1816. 
Those barbarians hsui massacred a crowd of imfor- 
tunate Italians trading and fishing at Bona, under die 
British flag. The insult could not be passed over : 
and a fleet of ten Sail were instantly despatched to 
demand satisfaction for this act of savagery. The 
dey scoffed at the demand; and the fleet, under 
Lord Exmouth, seconded by a Dutch squadrouj under 
Admiral Von der Capellen, tore his massive fortifi'* 
cations to pieces in a six hours' fire. The dey was 
forced to make the humblest apology, to hes pardon 
of the British consul, and, by a more gratifying re«> 
suit of victory, to deliver up aU his Christian captives, 
and pledge himself to abolish piracy in his dominions. 
The latter condition, with the usual faith of baiba- 
rians, he violated as soon as the British fleet were 
under sail. But Lord Exmouth had the high honour 
of sending to Italy, where they marched in solemn 
thanksgiving procession to their churches, five 
hundred human beings, who> but for his success, 
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would probably have finished their miserable liyes in 
chains. 

This was the boldest action ever fought with bat- 
teries alone, and the most bloody to both the victors 
and the vanquished. The Algerine batteries were con- 
tinually reinforced during the day, and their loss was 
computed at four thousand men Ulled and wounded. 
A comparison with the battles of the line, makes the 
loss in the fleet the deverest ever known, in proportion 
to the numbers engaged. 

In the action of the Ist of June, there were 96 sail 
of the line (including the- Audacious) in action, with 
about 17,000 men ; of those 381 were killed, and 797 
wounded. Total 1078. 

In Lord Bridport's action 33d June, 1795, there 
were 14 sail, with about 10,000 men ; of whom only 
31 were killed, and 113 wounded. Total 144. 

In the action off Cape St. Vincent, there were 15 
sail of the line, with about 10,000 men ; of whom 
were killed 73, and wounded 237. Total 300. 

In I^rd Duncan's action, 11th Oct. 1797, there 
were 16 sail of the line (including' two 50*s) engaged, 
with about 8000 men; of whom 191 were killed, and 
560 wounded. Total 751. 

In the battle of the Nile, 1st Aug. 1798, there were 
14 sail of the line engaged, with about 8000 men ; of 
whom 218 were killed, and 677 wounded. Total 896, 

In Lord Nelson's attack on Copenhagen, 8d April, 
1801, there were 11 sail of the line and 5 frigates en» 
gaged, with about 7000 men; of whom 334 were 
killed, and 641 wounded. Total 875. 

In the battle of Trafalgar, 31st Oct, 1805, there 
were 27 sail of the line engaged, with about 17,000 
men ; of whom 413 were kUled, and 1113 wounded. 
Total 1524. 

In the attack on Algiers there were 5 sail of the 
Une and 5 frigates engaged, the crews of which 
may be computed at 5000 men ; of whom 128 were 
killed, a»d 690 wovinded, Total 818.— If the Dutch 
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frigates were added, they may be taken at lfiOO,ol 
whom 13 were killed, and 33 wounded ; so that the 
totals would be, of 6500 men, 141 killed, and Ttt 
wounded. Total 863. 

The dey paid the penalty of his defeat ; he wu 
strangled in a few months after. A successor was 
eoBiiy found ; piracy flourished again, and Algien 
luxuriated in its old system of strangling its go- 
vernors, and robbing on the high seas ; until the late 
French expedition extinguish^ the dynasty. 

Peace was complete ; but it threatened to involfe 
Europe in distresses scarcely less severe tlum those 
of the most active hostilities. In the mean time, the 
chief territorial changes, on the basis of the treaty 
of Paris,* proceeded. The imperial conquests were 
lopped away from France, and she was reduced to 
her possessions in 1792. The celebrated Confederal 
tion of the Rhine, which Napoleon had considered 
the master-stroke of his polic^y and which made the 
whole of the minor German principalitieB but an out- 
work of France, was demohshed by a touch of the 
pen, and a new league created in its room, from 
which French influence was totally excluded. 
Switzerland was left to its old governments; but 
Italy was given over to the sullen and unpopular 
yoke of Austria. Some of her West Indian islands 
were restored to France; Java was given to the 
Dutch ; but England retained the true prizes of the 
war, Malta, the Cape, and the Ionian Islands. 

In the same memorable year a'close had been put 
to the American war ; a war of frigates,tidly begun, 
and willingly concluded on both sides. America 
took some of the British cruisers, ill manned, and ill 
provided ; balancing her success by a series of fool- 
ish expeditions into Canada, all which were beaten ; 
the war costing her enormous sums of money, with the 
imminent hazard of a separation between her northern 

♦ 3(rth March, 1814. 
t See Note Vl.—Pa^e 418. 
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^ and southern states, the total stoppage of her com- 
^ inerce» and the loss of many thousand lives. Eng- 
^ land closed her exploits by an attack on New-Or- 
leans, which her expedition fortunately failed to take. 
^ The project itself excited strong criticisni« — the coun- 
^ try was a swamp, the city was a regular place of 
^ pestilence, where even the natives perish in yearly 
^ swarms by the contagion; and what must be the 
^ mortality of the British soldier ? Had we not already 
sufficient swamps and fevers in the West Indies, to 
carry off the superfluity of our soldiership t The 
possession of this deplorable place would have been 
a perpetual source of irritation to America ; and would 
have cost the lives of a thousand men a-year until it 
involved us in a new quarrel, which mi^t cost the 
lives of ten thousands.* 

The distresses of the peace became universal. 
From London to the Andes on one side, and from 
liondon to the wall of China on the other, the cessa- 
tion of that vivid and violent effort of folly, ambition, 
courage, and phrensy, all combined under the name of 
war, produced a languor scarcely less fatal than tlie 
sword. Bankruptcy spread, like a vast fog, over Eng- 
land, America, France, and Germany, at tlie same 
moment. But the vigour of England is incalculable. 
No country is so perpetually tampered with by theo- 
rists ; but no country can bear tampering so well : 
she outworks their follies. Her commerce reco- 
vered : wealth rolled in upon her in a flood. Theory 
now phimed its broadest wings again: even the 
grimness of ministerial finan<5e was lost in the ge- 
neral intoxication ; and Lord Goderich's speech, as 
chancellor of the exchequer ,t — that famous speech, 
in which he professed himself unable to pour out his 
soul in language sufficiently glowmg for Uie golden 
prospects ^fore him ; a proud example of the clear- 
sightedness of the prophetic budget ! gave Uie sanc- 

* See Note \n.^Page 414. 
tlSSSi 
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tion of one of the most solemn of oraton anditob- 
born of financiers to the national dream. But 



lordship had scarcely congratulated his eountiymea 
on their too abundant prosperity, when the whole feU 
into dust before his eyes — the vision Tanished, the 
rejoicing was dumb, the wealth was paper ; the 
princes of the modem Tyre were outcasts, iugitiTes, 
beggars. Seventy-five banks broke in as many days. 
Two hundred and fifty joint-stock companies, whidi 
but the week before would have contracted to throw 
a bridge across the Atlantic, make a railway rouid the 
globe, or dig a tunnel to the antipodes, were in the 
gazette without a solvent subscriber or an availaUa 
shilling. 

The joint-stocks deserve a historian of their own* 
The loftiest exploits of speculation hid their dimi^ 
nished heads before this colossal firet^bom of the 
nineteenth century of swindling. Law's scheme, 
tontines, lotteries, loans, mining companies, all the 
old contrivances for breathing the national veins, 
were sport to this; even the South Sea bubble 
was the tentative dexterity, the feeble knavery of 
our speculative childhood. The joint-stocks were 
the consummate building, the grand national temfde 
to Mammon, the work of our matured skill in bewil- 
dering the moneyed mind, the last labour of the ge- 
nius of overreaching ; another Babel in its erection, 
its fall, and in the dispersion of its builders to every 
comer of the earth where a debtot might escape a 
creditor. 

Yet what can exhaust the elasticity of England ! 
In a year, this catastrophe, which would have left 
the continent loaded with irremoveable ruins, was 
all but forgotten. The ground was cleared. Com- 
merce, like the giant refreshed, was again stretching 
out its hundred hands to grasp the wealth of earth 
and ocean; discovering new powers and provinces, 
unknown before ; forcing its way through Europe, 
against all the barriers of our allies, who repaid us 
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r restoring their thrones, by excommunicating onr 
ide; through America, against tariffs, tribmials, 
id the angry recollections of the war ; throup^h In- 
a, in defiance of the severer hostility of our kUow- 
ibjects, the Company; through the ends of the 
nh, against ignorance, jealoiuy, the savaffe war- 
re. and remorseless superstitions of barbarism, 
icn are the miracles wrought by giving the unre- 
ricted use of his faculties to man,— the miracles of 
sedom ! And while England has this noble mono- 
Ay in her own hands, she may laugh all others to 
am : she holds the key of the world's wealth, who- 
'er may stand at the ffate of the treasure-chamber ; 
hile she remains the Sreest of nations, she is sove- 
ign of the talisman by which she can create opu- 
nce and strength at a word ; turn the sands of the 
isert into gold ; and, with a more illustrious necro- 
ancy, invest things as empty as the dust and air, 
ith the shape and substance of grandeur and impe- 
al power. 

Public afiairs were now on the ere of a remailLable 
lange. Lord Liverpool's ministry had continued 
>r twelve years since the peace, without peculiar suc- 
3ss or faUure ; its fortunes a copy of the man, and 
)th stamped with quiet mediocri^. His system was, 
» glide on from year to year, and think that his bu- 
na ss was amply done, if the twelve months passed 
ithout a rebellion, a war, or a national bankruptcy ; 
i shrink from every improvement, in his terror of 
lange; and to tolerate every old abuse, tluDUgh 
read of giving the nation a habit of inquiry. This 
iril was less the result of his intention than of his 
ature. 

England owes no higher thanks to his memory, as 
patron of her arts or a protector of her literature, 
lan as her guide to power, or the purifier of her 
onstitution. Old Cyril Jackson, when he launched 
im from Oxford to begin the world in parliament, 
^rote to his father, "Your son will never be a 
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statesman.** And tlie old man's sagacity was not 
mistaken. His most intimate associate has been 
heard to declare, that I^rd Liverpool never read a 
book through since they were together at the uni- 
versity. The proof was given in his criminal ne- 
glect of the encouragement that an English minister 
owes to literature, as Uie first honour and security of 
his country. 

1837. — Early m this year Lord Liverpool was seized 
with a paralytic affection, which disabled him (torn 
public business.* The premiership had for twelve 
vears been a bed of slmnber. It now fell into the 
hands of one who made it a bed of feverish anxiety 
and bitter wakefulness-— George Canning, the first 
debater, the most dexterous poUtician, and the luip- 
piest wit of the house ; the most perplexed, vaAappy, 
and disappointed of ministers. 

His first step decided all the rest : for it was the 
first step down the precipice. He had called the 
whigs to his side. It must be acknowledged that, 
in this ominous alliance, his " poverty, but not his 
will," was the counsellor. His whole life had been 
amused with laying the lash on opposition ; no 
man had oftener plucked the lion's hide over their 
ears ; no man hjid more regularly converted the so- 
lenm liftings up of their voice into tones that set 
the house on a roar. But his former colleagues 
had deserted him ; and he, unhappily for his fame 
and for his peace, retaliated by deserting his 
principles. In England this never has been done 
with impunity, and, until England is destined to pe- 
rish, never will be done. Canning's spirit sank und er 
his difficulties. His mind had not yet expunged 
away enough of its original honour, to attain that 
base indifference to public opinion which makes the 
tranquillity of the base. The taunts of men incalcu- 

* He liofered, with his feculties decaying, till December, 1828, when 
be died. 
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>ly his inferiors in intellect, and who were soon to 
play how far they could sink below him in poli- 
al degradation ; vexed his graceful faculties, ex- 
[isted his sparkling animation ; and, after a brief 
nod, clouded by tl^ increasing embarrassments of 
dess allies and insidious adversaries, by painful 
isciousness, and the discovery that he had toUed 

a shadow after all, tormented him out of the 
rid. 

rhus perished, after a four months' premiership, a 
[lister of whom the nation had once formed the 
best hopes ; the friend of Sheridan, and with no 
rht share of his genius; the pupil of Fitt, and the 
est defender and most chosen depositary of his 
iciples ; a man of refined scholarsMp, the hap- 
st dexterity of conversation, keen public sagacity, 
I the most vivid, diversified, and pungent oratory 
the legislature. 

»ome suspicions were thrown on Canning's reli- 
n, from the circumstance, that in his last illness, 
was not attended by a clerg3rman. But if this be 
directly attributable to the rapidity of his disease, 
the negligence of those round him, we cannot 
!er ourselves to conceive that Christianity was 
ler unknown or unfelt by him who could write 

following epitaph, — one of the most pathetic and 
utiful in me whole compass of the language. 

«T0 THE MEMORY OF 

vrge Ckarlea Canning ^ eldest Son i^tht Right HommurM* Gmrge 
banning and Joan Scott hit W^e ; bom jSpril fS, 1801— dtetf March 
U,I890. 

** Though short thy span. God's unimpMchM decree^ 
Which made that Bhorton*d span on« toof dlmnn. 
Yet merciAil in cbasleniafi fftve thee scope 
For mild redeeming virtues,— fldth and hqw. 
Meek resignation, pions charity ; 
And, since this world was not the worid ftir thee, 
Far fh>m thy path removed, with partial care, 
Strire, glory, gain, and pleasxire*s flowery snare ; 
Bade earth's temptations pass thee harmlcM by, 
And flx'd on Heaven thine unaTerted eye I — 
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" O! maik'd flom birth, and nurtar'd, (br fh« bUbi^ 
la youtb, with more than leaminc's wisdom wise ' 
At sainted martyrs, patient to endure ! 
Sinpte as nnwean'd inftney, and pure I 
Pore rhHn all st^n (save that of human clay, 
Wiiieh Christ's atoning blood hath washed away)* 
By mortal sulferinn now no more oppreaa'd. 
Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destin'd rest ! 
While I — reversed our nature's kindlier dooia-^ 
Pour forth a fluhor^i sorrows on thy tomb." 



CHAPTER XX, 
The Catholic Questioiu 



The statutes against popery in England and 
Ireland were the restrictions, not of a religious faith, 
but of a political faction ; enacted, not against dis- 
sidents from the church of England, but against 
rebellious partisans of the house of Stuart. The 
question was one, not of the liturgy, but of the sword. 
The Stuarts lost the day. They were exiled ; and 
the soldiers whom they left behind, were disabled by 
the provisions of law from again stirring up rebellion, 
and again shedding the blood of freemen in the cause 
of tyrants and slaves. 

But the decline of the exiled dynasty no sooner 
made the relaxation of those penalties in any degree 
safe, than they were relaxed. The oath of alle- 
giance,* leases for 999 years,! the full purchase of 
landed property, the extinction of all disabilities 
relative to education, the unrestrained public exer-. 
cise of iheir religious rites and tenets ;J elevated 

* 13th and Hth Geo. m., oap. 35. 

1 17th and 18th Geo. III., cap. 49. X By the act of 1783, 
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the sons of that soldiery, from the condition na- 
tural to a defeated army, to a rank of privilege never 
possessed by Protestants under a popish government. 
The question was then laid aside. It slept from 1783 
to 179S, — ^ten years of peace and singular prosperity 
in Ireland. 

But in 1789 France began to disturb the worlds 
The manufacturing districts in the north of Ireland^ 
much connected with America by trade and indivi- 
dual intercourse, rapidly adopted the ide^ of emu- 
lating the American revolt, while England was in the 
first perplexities of an approaching war. The 
Presbyterian of the north scorned the Roman Catho- 
lic of the south ; and would have disdained the re- 
public which was to be buttressed by the popish 
altar. But all that could embarrass government must 
be tried. Some millions of peasantry in tumult 
would form an important diversion ; and the agents 
of a faction that owned neither a kin^ nor a God, 
were sent out to tell the Roman Catholic that he was 
excluded from the favour of his king, and restricted 
in the exercise of his religion. 

The topic which was adopted by the Presbyterian 
republican to embarrass the English cabinet, was 
adopted, of course, by the whigs in the Irish parlia- 
ment to embarrass uie Irish minister. From Ire- 
land it was transmitted for the use of opposition in 
England. 

The purpose in these pages is not to discuss the 
point of theology, but to give a glance at the progress 
of the question. After years of contest, it was 
brought into the cabinet by Canning. In his reluc- 
tant exile from office, he hsid taken it as the common 
burden of opposition, and he bore it back with him. 
It now formed the endless taunt of his late col«> 
leagues. ^ Will you repeal the Test Act, and over- 
thix)w the establishment 1 Will you bring in Ca- 
tholics to legislate for Protestants, and overthrow 
the Constitution ?^' was the perpetual outcry of the 
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poperv. But his first steps taught the nati( 
jnnurae of premature applause, "nie format 
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m^ qiiarter4Baster*general goYcmed the e<d 
liii auMe-eemp governed the civil department 
emy; his subotdinales in the field were the 
ttiebilove of empilojrmenta so important to coi 
tiaaal aeouritx, that they had never before ea 
ef dvii hands. But if the principle of stum 
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3 essential to public happiness^ the cabinet, the 
larter-master, the aid-de-camp, the whole arra^ of 
lis martial government, lived on the breath of the 
remier's nostrils; and they have justified the saga- 
ty of the theory by the most unmurmuring acquies- 
mce in the memory of man. 
So great a power has not been in the hands of any 
nglish subject since Wolsey, but one — and that one 
as Cromwell! 

For purposes still undeveloped, it became the de* 
irmination of this formidable, depositary of public 
isdom, to admit Roman Catholics into the legisla-' 
ire. — ^The first step was, to repeal the Test Act, a 
urrier erected by the founders of the constitution* 
was left to whig hands, the fittest for the work of 
>nstitutional overthrow ; and the honour of pulling 
down was given to a descendant of that RusseU 
ho had cemented the establishment with his 
ood. 

The Test Act might have been . obsolete ; the 
ssenters might have suddenly become lovers of the 
itablishment ; the establidunent might have sud- 
^nly acquired some new principle of inunortali^; 
;t the eagerness of Episcopal assent given to its 
^erthrow, showed that some of the English prelacy 
id more confidence in the minister than knowledge 
' human nature. Other clerics, of liess exalted rank^ 
It less confiding, saw, in tiie very suggestion of 
is repeal, a summons to die consecrated guardians 
' Protestantism, to collect their scattered strength, 
abandon their habitual depeAdence on politicians, 
id to show that the highest trust which can be re- 
used in earthly hands, was not to be sacrificed to a 
nd security in the promises of office. — ^The repeal 
as passed, and the darkest prediction was instantly 
trified. It was found to be a direct preliminary to 
at measure, which its own chief abettor pronounced 
I brea(;h of the constitution." 
Yet if the nature of the repeal escaped English 

G2 
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Bimplicity, it was deeply comprehended by Irish 
faction. Public meetings, assemblages in the Ro- 
mish chapels, proclamations to mobs, spoke tnim- 
pet-tongued in Ireland. But to the universal as- 
tonishment^ the vigour of the Enfflish ministry had 
suddenly assumed the attitude of majestic repose. 
The quick, Vindictive vigilance of a cabinet of sol- 
diership had softened into the unruffled calmness of 
thegods of Epicurus, — all was tranquillity. 

Tlie Irish jmpers came filled with statements of 
the most furious harangues, processions, and meet- 
ings, da^ight musterings, and midnight conflagra* 
tions. The minister was asked hourly in parliament, 
^ Have those things reached your ears t A pariui' 
ment is open in the Irish capital denouncing England 
in the most traitorous language. Will you suffer it 
to remain open 1 An inmvidual of notorious popn^ 
lar influence is making regular progresses through 
the country, distributing an order of knighthood of 
his own creation, with the colour of re^Kellion, and 
mottoes telling the people that he who would be 
free must himself strike the blow. Would this be 
endured in England ? If a demagogue collect a mob 
in Manchester, the law has power to seize him. 
Does the passage of the Irish channel mutilate 
the law 1" 

On the 6th Of February, 1829, a day which will be 
long recorded in the evil calendar of England and of 
Europe, the king's speech, delivered by commission, 
declared that the time was come for the entrance of 
the Roman Catholics into the Protestant legislature ! 
The public indignation was boundless. It recapitu- 
lated the solemn denials that had been given in every 
form to the suspicion that such a measure was 
intended. It recalled the unequivocal pledges that 
every leading member of the cabinet had personally 
given to the integrity of the Protestant constitution. 
It pointed to the express words from year to year, 
in which ihey had founded their resistance to the 
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popish demands, on the principles of popery ; not on 
temponuy considerations, but on the euerUial naiure 
of tne religion. And no member of the cabinet had 
spoken more unequivocally on the principles of po- 
pery than the Duke of Wellington. 

In the debate on the Marquis of Lansdowne's 
motion, he had said: — ^ The question is one merely 
of expedienct/j and I ground my opposition, not 
on any doctnnal points, but on the church govern^ 
meni of the Catholics. Nobody can have looked 
at the transactions in Ireland for the last 160 years, 
without at the same time seeing, that the Roman 
Catholic church has 'acted on the princi]de of cam' 
bincUitm^ and that this combination has b^n the in- 
strument by which aU the evil that has been done has 
been effected ! We are told that whatever may be 
the cause of the present evils in Ireland, Catholic 
emancipation is the remedy. My loids, I am airaid, 
that if, in addition to Catholic emancipation, we were 
to give up to the Roman Catholics of Ireland the 
church establishment in Ireland, we shiyuld not have 
found a remedy for the eoU produced by Hds combi- 
nation; unless we could find the means of connectinff 
the Roman Catholic church with the government of 
the country. But, my lords, we are told tiiere are 
securities. I beg leave to remind the noble marquis, 
and the noble and learned lord on the cross bench 
(Plunket), of a fact which thev cannot dmy, that the 
Catholics themselves have all along oiijecUd to secu- 
rities. He cannot, therefore, be suipnsed, that we 
who fed strongly on the subject should wish to fed 
secure as to the safety of the church and state^ before 
we venture on such an experiment as this. 

*^ My lords, I am very much afraid that the Roman 
Catholic religion, in its natural state, is not "oery 
favourable to civil government in any part of Europe. 
And I must beg your lordships to observe, tliat in fdl 
the countries of Europe, the sovereigns have, at dif- 
il^xent periods, found it necessary, as was stated by 
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my noble and learned friend (Lord Colchester) to- 
night, to call upon the peopU to anUi them m tfte 
gtroemmaU of their people r 

On this speech no comment can be necessary. 
Next comes the immaculate sincerity of Mr. Peel; 
his wliole and sole reason for refusing to join tlie 
Canning ministry being his horror of the imputa- 
tion of taking any share in carrying the Catholie 
question ! 

** For a space of eighteen yeare^ said this insenn- 
ous and honest personage, "I have followea one 
wideviating course of conduct, offering, during the 
whole of that time, an wieomprominn^^nX a tempe- 
rate, a fair, and, as 1 believe, a constituitional resistance 
to the making any further concessions to the Roman 
CathoUcsl The oiunions which I held durinff that 
time I still hold ; and I thought fh)m having 9lwa3r8 
avowed tiiese opinions, but, above all, from having 
while in office taken an active and, I may perhaps 
say, an important part against the claims of Catholics, 
that I covid not remain in qfict, after events ren- 
dered it probable that I should be the single minister 
of the crown who was likely to continue opposed to 
them V'--(Speech, 1827.) 

But, on Canning's introduction of the question into 
the house, he stated his principles of resistance. 
The document might figure in tne history of Bubb 
Doddington; to some future Le Sage it will be 
invaluable. 

The Right Honourable Robert Peel said: — **Mr. 
Pitt has been charged with supporting the Catholic 
claims; but what were his words in 1805? After 
saying * that he would not, under any circumstances, 
nor any possible situation of affairs, consent that it 
should be discussed or entertained as a question of 
right,' that minister had proceeded — *!, sir, have 
never been one of those who have held that the term 
emancipation is, in the smallest degree^ applicable 
to the repeal of the few remaining penal statutes to 
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which the Catholics are hable. I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact, that the Roman Catholic must be 
anxious to advance his religion.' Those were A&. 
Pitt's principles ; and it was on those grounds that he 

ar. Peel) had always oj^posed what was termed 
tholic emancipation. 

" Could any man, acquainted with the state of 
the world, doubt for a moment, that there was 
tngraJUd on the OuhoHc religion something more 
than a scheme for promoting mere religion f That 
there was in view the furtherance of a means 
hf which man could acqyire authority over man? 
Gould he know what the doctrine of absolution, of 
confession, of indulgences, was, without a suspicion 
that those doctrines were maintained for the purpose 
of establishing the power of man over the minds 
and hearts of men! What was it to him what 
the source of the power was called, if practically it 
was such? 

'^He held in his hand a pnroclamation, or bull, 
addressed by Pope Pius YII., in 1807, to the Irish 
Catholics, granting an indulgence of three hundred 
days from the pains of purgatory to those who should 
devoutiy recite, at stated times, three short ejacu- 
lations, of which the first was— * Jesus! Maria! 
Joseph! I o£fer to you my ardent heart !' When 
he saw such a mockery of all religion as this resorted 
to, to prop up the authority of man over man; when 
he saw such absurdity as this addressed to rational 
Catholics, and received by rational CathoUcij and pub- 
lished among a superstitious and illiterate populace, 
it was in vain to tell him that mch things could be in- 
efictive. 

^^ He thought it right to retain all the existing dis' 
akUitieSf as far as related to admitting Catholics to the 
legislature and to offices of state. He had felt that 
he had no choice, but to state with firmness, though, 
lie trusted, without asperity, the principles which his 
reason dictatedt and which his hcnumr and consdenee 

Gg3 
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compelled JUm to maintain! He had never adopted 
his opinions upon it, either from deference to mi^ 
station, or that which might be more fairly expected 
to impress him, hig-h ability. It was a matter of con- 
solation to him, that he had now an opportunity of 
showing hds adherence to those teneU which he had for* 
merly espoused ; that, if his opinions were unpinnihr, 
he gtood by them siUlf when the influence and aumorit^ 
that might have given them curroicy weie gone ; aad 
when It was impossible, he believe^ that in the nund 
of any human beinff, he could stand suspected of 
pursuing his principles with any view to favour or 
personal aggrandizement !" — {Speeth^ 18S7.) 

Copley (G>rd Lyndhurst) declaredy that ** The ques- 
tion was not now as to the prevalence of the Roman 
Catholic religion, but it was this— Whether Pro^en^ 
andsm itas to he continuedin hdand. And the per- 
son took a very narrow view of the subject, who- ecM 
entertain a doubt on the point.^ — (Speech^ 1837.) 

Mr. Goulbum, who had been secretaiy in Ireland, 
and been sent there, from his peculiar ProtestantiBm, 
to balance any possible irregularities in the lord 
lieutenant's theology, declared, "That he had never 
attempted to concesd from himself the state of Ire- 
land. But he differed totaUy from those honourable 
gentlemen who fondly imagined that Catholic eman- 
cipation could be productive of results so beneficial 
as to remove its distresses. Believing, as he did, that 
the dangers of Catholic emancipation would be 
greater than its benefits, he felt himself called on to 
give it his decided negative.^^ — (Speech, 1837.) 

Mr. George Dawson declared, ** That he should 
not labour to prove that the admission of the Roman 
Catholics to the privileges of parliament was con' 
trary to the whole spirit of the constitution I The 
Roman Catholic priesthood, who exercised over their 
flocks such unbounded swajr, were a body of men 
assuming and wielding oo/i^co/ power, greater than 
the legislature itself. And it was to add to and con- 
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solidate that power, that the honourable baronet 
(Burdett) had Just csdled on the house. 

^ The Catholic religion remained unchanged; and 
so lon^ as it should continue unchanged, so lor^ 
would it be necessary to oppose the claims of the 
Catholics.''^<^«ec^ 1827.) 

Each individual of those, and their fellow-officials, 
who 8^ pledged themselves with equal distinctness, 
had founded his declarations, not upon circumstances, 
which might change, but upon the nature of the 
Romish church, which scorns the idea of change. 
Yet, with the interval of scarcely more than a single 
session, all those men faced about, as if at tiie tap of 
the drum, and delivered their convictions yor the 
tneasure, against which they had declared those con- 
victions unalterable. 

The converts ! were instantly taunted in the strongs 
est language of national scorn. The most contempt- 
uous phrases that human disdain could invent were 
heaped upon them. The brand was burned on them to 
the bone. But by what sullen influence, or with what 
ultimate purpose, this unaccountable change was 
wrought, must be left to that investigation wmch sits 
upon the tomb, and declares the infimte emptiness of 
the amplest reward for which a public man barters 
the respect of his country. 

Yet, one of the most painful features of the entire 
transaction was the scandal of an individual whose 
sacred office ought to have secured him from so deep 
a fall. On the night of the final debate, in which 
the primates of England and Ireland declared their 
strongest abhorrence of the ministerial measure, 
Uoyd, bishop of Oxford, who had voted against it in 
the preceding session, put himself forward as its de- 
fender. The chief part of his speech was the ram- 
bling declamation which was familiar to the house. 
But he had a novelty in reserve. ** I have heard it 
charged against noble lords,'* said this miserable 
man, " that they are introducing men into the house 
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whose religion they have already sworn to \h 
trous. Now, I acKnowledge that I have tak 
oath. I have sworn that the invocation of 
and the sacrifice of the mass are idolatry 
have not sworn that all papists are guilty oi 
try. Some of their actions may be idolatro 
some, in my solemn judgment, have a tend 
idolatry itself. But if they are not wilfully 
tentionally guilty of idolatry, they are ncit, 
opinion, guilty of idolatry before God.** 

Even the house listened with astonishment 
monstrous doctrine. On this principle, crim 
depend altogether on the natne. If ibe mi 
can but persuade himself that he stabs for the 
or for the priest, he is a murderer no longer 
crime is not in tiie breach of the law of man, 
the insult to the law. of God, but in the fanc^j 
criminal. This was the true Romish princi 
which the slaughter of heretics is still Justifif 
deed is done, not for bloodshed, but for saintsk 
tp kiU the body, but to save the soul ; and 
massacre a virtue ! The Israelite, dancing ro^ 
golden c^lf, should have known this argume 
proved that Moses was a persecutor. The At 
idolater should have learned in the school 
Oxford professor, and beaten St. Paul out 
field. Both had only to say, that in worsi 
idols, in pra3ring to them, offering incense, a 
pecting the cure of diseases and the remise 
sins from them, they did not intend to commi 
try, — and they were idolaters no more. 

The public received the announcement < 
theoiy of crime with the bitterest reprobation, 
logician despised the shallowness of the sop 
The cleric snrank from the doctrine of the 
Its utterer was undone. He was compared \ 
ker, the basest of apostates, also bishop of ( 
The public journals tore up his doctrine a 
character together. No man can long resii 
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stonn, uoless he find strength withm. The wretched 
prelate made no defence : he shrank firom the inflic- 
tion ; and in a single month from the time of his fatal 
speech, the defender of idolatry was in his grave. 

Yet this was the man who could thns describe 
Irish popery, and in the very same speech. Nothing 
can be more true or more formidable than the descrip- 
tion. 

** The dangers of the church of Ireland come not 
from within, but from without. She is brought into 
competition with a rival church — a church neither 
missionarv nor established^ but pretending to be 
establiskea, in a country in which there is i£-eady a 
church established by law ; this church having at its 
head two-aud-twenty bishops, nominally appointed 
by the pope, but really, at least in general, elected 
by themselves — bishops connected together not only 
1^ the ties of their peculiar religion, but by the bands 
TMick untie the Jmtows of a coUeee — ^having under 
them, as it is stated, a' body of tnree thousand Jive 
kmidred clergy, placed beyond the pale and protec- 
tion of the law, in their spiritual relation ; and in no 
way responsible to the law /—men entirely under the 
control and superintendence of the bishops, remova- 
ble at will, havmg no appeal to the king's courts, in 
case of a suspension ecclesiastically irregular ; and, 
in truth, in every point submitted to the arbitrary 
authority of the bishops ; — these clergy asain exer- 
cising over their' flocks the moit unlimited wfluence^ 
the most undisputed may ; and doing this chiefly by 
the tenets of their religiony which places the consciences 
of their votaries mtogether at their disposal T — 
{Speech on the Relief Bill, April 3, 1829.) 

7!%e measure was carried by a majority of 106 ! in 
the lords, where it had been always thrown out with 
disdain. The whole people petitioned in vain. The 
London petition alone was signed by upwards of a 
hundred thousand hwistholders. Thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of the gentry and professional 
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The premier himself was so unconscious of what 
ras passing) that he wrote the following billet, evi* 
Lently as a matter of familiar intercourse, to an 
rish friend, who had expressed some curiosity to 
310 w the news of London: — 

^ My tiEAit SiH^— ^I haye received your letter of the 
Ith instant ; and I assure you, you do me justice in 
relieving that I am sincerely anxious to witness the 
eUUmerU of the Roman Catholic question, which, 
»y benefiting the state, would confer a benefit on 
tvery individual belonging to it. 

** But I confess I see no prospect of such a settle- 
aent. Party has been mixed up with tlie considera- 
Lon of the question to such a degree, and such vio- 
snce pervades every discussion of it, that it is tm- 
>ossible to expect to prevail on men to consider it dis- 
passionately. 

*^If 'me could bury it in chUmon for a short time, 
jid employ that time diligently in the consideration 
»f its diMcullies on all sides (for they are very greaC)^ 

should not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy. 
" Believe me, my dear Sir, 

« WELLINGTON. 

"" London, Dec. 11,1828." 

This letter was addressed to Dr. Curtis, the head 
t the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood: and, trans- 
Qitted to such hands, it of course erame instantly 
*efore jthe public. The Irish laughed at the style, 
nd said that in " burying matters in oblivion for a 
ime" and *' employing the same time in considering 
hem," they recognised ^eir countryman. But the 
English, who overlook those things in a military pre<* 
flier, universally regarded the bfllet as precisely of 
he same class with those which the whigs had writ- 
en whenever they had a hope of power; the easy, 
•fficial form of getting rid of the claimants alto- 
•ether. 
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In six weeks from the date of this unniroecting let- 
ter, the measure was proclaimed with all poinp and 
ceremonial in the king's speech I 80 brief is cM- 
yion, and so blind is sagaciQr. 

But the people had a sagacity of their own, that 
saw further than the simple optics of the cabinet. 
In the midst of the minister's prospects of eternal 
conciliation, of amity treading on perpetual flowen, 
and national friendship taming down the wild pas* 
sions and rugged jealousies of the people, like an- 
other Cybele, scattering oil and wine from a chariot 
drawn by lions ; while the home secretary revelled 
in poetic raptures, and even the premier relaxed tfas 
rigidity of the ministerial brow ; while ScyUa 

** Chid her barUng watee into atteBtlan, 
And fell Ghaiybdli murmured soft ■pjiUMa;*' 

the people declared that the evil day had been only 
precipitated ; that the Irish demagogues, instead of 
receiving the measure as a pledge of peace, woidd 
turn it into an immediate instrument of turbulence ; 
that they would see nothing in it but a proof that 
clamour, aggression, and intimidation were the true 
weapons for their cause, and that the more they 
asked, and the more insolently they asked it, the 
surer they were to succeed. Ministers were told — 
" Popery never required any thing but power, and 
never made any other use of it than to perplex and 
crush the Protestant. If you give that power; if 
you send the Roman Catholic back to Ireland, not 
the petitioner that he came, but the conqueror, 
clothed in the spoils of the constitution ; if you put 
the cup into his hand, out of which the first drop 
thrown on the ashes of rebellion will blaze up into 
inextinguishable fame ; you will have to thank only 
yourselves for the deepest hazards that ever tried the 
empire." 
The prediction w^a ^cotte^ ^\.\ "«xA Ttfsrw , ^\Skssw 
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a twelvemonth, we have a demand for " the repeal 
of the Union," which would end in a separation of 
the countries, a siunmous openly issued for a popish 
parliament, aild the proposed organ' zation of a na- 
tional army on the model of the volunteers of 1782 ! 
We have a startled proclamation of the Irish lord- 
lieutenant, declaring that designs dangerous to the 
public peace are on foot, and threatening the ven- 

geance of tlie law on this " conciliated" people. We 
ave an answering proclamation from the Catholic 
" agitators," declaring that the Irish government 
thinks itaeU justified in trampling en the people; that 
•* the want of a domestic and national legislature in 
Ireland willjind means to make itself knoiam! and that 
those means will be irresistible /" So much for mili- 
tary legislation ! 

The whole of Eiurope looked with the keenest anx- 
iety to the discussion of the Catholic question ; and 
its continental results are felt already. All the 
minor Protestant states, which relied on England as 
their protectress, were alarmed by finding that her 
legislature had changed its character. All the po- 
pish states triumphantly regarded the measure as an 
approach to their system. But the example of a 
parliament submissive to the extent of " breaking in 
upon tlie free constitution," of which the empire had 
boasted for one hundred and thirty years, chiefly 
caught the tastes of the French king, who instantly 
resolved upon making the experiment of a submissive 
parliament, — finding the old one stubborn, cashiered 
it, — to procure a new one for his purpose, would have 
casliiered the constitution, — was defeated in the at- 
tempt, — and has now bequeathed the tremendous evi- 
dence of popular strength to the partisans of revolu- 
tion throughput the woild. And those are but the 
first results of the " great healing measure" of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ! 
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[The advocates of Catholic emancipation stood on 
the broad basis of the rights of man — they insisted 
oil the universally acknowledged principle, "that 
among. the natural rights which man retains are all 
tlie intellectual rights, or rights pf the mind : conse- 
quently religion is one of those rights." Every man, 
when he applies his judgment to the religion of his 
neighbour, is conscientiously bound to allow that his 
adoption of it was the act of a free agent ; and whether 
it agrefe with or differ from that which has received 
the civil sanction of the State, he is only warranted 
and justified in concluding that by adopting it, he has 
exercised that liberty of conscience which supersedes 
all power and control of the civil magistrate. Es- 
senHcUly ui\just, then, is every civil or 'temporal law 
which persecutes man for his religious persuasion, by 
pretending to annul of abridge his liberty of conscience. 

How the measure of Catholic emancipation could 
have been resisted, or even retarded, by good and 
enlightened men, acknowledging the truth and the 
fitness of this principle, caimot be easily explained. 
That the spirit of temporizing has long hovered over 
this measure, must be admitted. By reflecting on 
the influence of this spirit, we may, in some measure, 
account for the apathy of some and the antipiithies 
of many of the statesmen who afterward became the 
most active and distinguished friends of the Catliolics. 
We see it generally as an involuntary affection of 
the mind, produced by some cause which has first 
subdued or rendered it for the time incapable of its 
freedom of deliberation, and deprived it of its wonted 
energy and vigour in action. Various are the causes 
whic'h operate this effect — pride, joy, success, and 
prosperity, the intrigues, flattery, and seduction of 
others, the weakness, blindness and perverseness of 
ourselves. It is not the isolated affection of onehu- 
man beinff, but the gregarious quality of a whole so- 
ciety. To prevent it absohitely at all times, is a 
moral iin}K)ssibility ; to check it at any time, is a mat- 
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ter of ejctreme difficulty ; to correct it before disas- 
ter works the cure, is the most honourable though 
unthankful office of the lover of his country. That 
^ this spirit militates against discussion and investiga- 
: tion, is self-evident.- The struggling eiforts of truth 
1 are often overpowered by this impetuous torrent — 
"her voice is drowned, and her very being is borne 
away, undistinguished from the angry and turbid 
: stream. No wonder, then, that the progress of the 
Catholic pause was slow ; the wonder is, how it could 
i» have made any advances. It was opposed with en- 
ergy and earnestness. This opposition cieated cor- 
respondent feelings in its advocates, imtil at length 
they rescued it frdm the darkness with which bigotry 
and ignorance covered it, and restored to the Catho- 
lics those rights, of which it is now universally ad- 
mitted they had been cruelly and unjustly deprived. 
The opponents of .the Catholic claims urged their 
rejection on the plea that the constitution of Great 
Britain was a Protestant constitution. To this it was 
answered, that it was originally Catholic ; that it was 
founded by Catholics ; that the great laws to which 
the people owed their liberty were the work of 
Catholics ; that at the time of the Revolution no 
change was made in the Constitution, and that then 
nothing was done beyond making a declaration of 
right, because they could not go farther than the 
Catholics had gone ; that the bill of rights was a de- 
claratory law ; it was declaratory of the rights ob- 
tained by our Catholic ancestors. Hence it was con- 
cluded, that the Protestants had no exclusive right 
laid down, and that they have no exclusive right to 
the constitution. 

The charge of moral atrocity was also met by the 
declarations' of the Catholic prelates, who stated that 
it was not the doctrine of the CathoHc church to sup- 
port or obey any foreign temporal power, and that to 
break faith with heretics was no part of their creed. 
Lt was also urged, on the side of the Catholics, that 
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the charge of moral atrocity could not be sustuiii ^^ 
against them without libelling the Christian religioil ^jj 
monstrous crimes are incompatible with the Chrisod ^■■ 
relief ion wliicli they profess, and tlie argumem dl \^ 
moral atrocity would not make against Uie CathobI ^^^ 
rf*]i^ion alone, but against Christianity in geDeiil rj 
The reasoning went to this, that the religion of Chriitl ^ 
cudom was an abomination ; and if an abominatkAl 
they were emphatically asked why they tolerated ill 

From the charge of moral atrocity the opponena I 
of tlie Catholics passed to the assertion, that thciil 
emancipation would be incompatible with tlie safely I 
of En;riand. The plain meaning of this is, that no I 
man could be a good British subject unless he be* I 
longed to the established church. In answer, it was | 
shown that the Irish Parliament declared that the 1 
Catholics were good subjects. In 1791, they stated] 
that it was necessary for the security of ilie country 
to give them a share of political power. That par- 
liament gave them the privilege of holding landed 
property, and put arms in iheirhands. It was enacted, 
" that it shall and may bo lawful for papists, or p<*r- 
sons professiuu^ the Popish religion, to hold, cxercbe, 
and enjoy all civil and military ofllccs, or places of 
trust and profit under his Majesty." 

The history of Ireland has been appealed to as 
furnishing strong arguments in favour of the opjx)- 
iients of this question. To this it was replied, that 
the historian in the case of Ireland is, generally 
speaking, peculiarly bad authority. He wrote to 
gratify power, and he flattered it ; his own private 
advantage absorbed all his thoujrhts, and his contem- 
plation only dwelt on that wliich miglit be turned to 
his own account, or that of his employers. They 
were called on to state the case of Ireland fairly, and 
not to fly ba(?k to barbarous times and long exploded 
principles ; to state lier transactions since she became 
a nation, not to go back to senseless follies ; not to 
say, on this spot such a crime was committed, on 
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this spot such a chieftain raised his rebellious stand- 
ard. They were called on to come at once to the 
point, and say, hdre a Catholic regiment held its 
gromid, and nobly shared the dangers of that battle 
the laurels of which it was not destined to share.— 
These arguments prevailed, and Irishmen can now 
fight the battles of their country, free as they are 
brave. — Jltnerican Publishers,] 



1830. — The life of George the Fourth was now 
hastening to its close. He had lost his bjrother, the 
Duke of York,* to whom he had been peculiarly at- 
tached, and whose death was sincerely mourned by 
both king and people. For some years his majesty 
had. been affected by complaints which must have 
imbittered even royal enjoyments. , He had frequent 
returns of the gout, and it was subsequently ascer- 
tained that the valves of the heart were partially os- 
sified ; yet a remarkable strength of constitution sus- 
tained him s to the last, his manners were eourtly, 
his conversation was animated, and his recollection 
of persons and circumstances singularly quick and 
interesting. But the severe winter of 1829, by de- 
priving him of exercise in the open air, disposed him 
to dropsical symptoms. He resided in the Lodge at 
Windsor, a retreat too dreary for an invalid. Slight 
fits of an indisposition were rumoured, from the be- 
ginning of the year; but on the 15th of April a 
bulletin was issued, stating that he suffered under 
a bilious attack, accompanied by embarrassment in 
his breathing. He partially recovered, and transacted 

gublic business ; in which, however, from feebleness, 
8 was obliged to delegate .the sign-manual to com- 
missioners. But, for nearly a month before his 
death, his majesty was aware of his situation ; and, 
though not without hopes of life, he felt the ne- 
cessity of preparing for the great change. About the 

* 5th January, 1887. 

Hha 
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iflkiddle of Jime bis physieiaiu were said to luevek- 
timated thit medicine could do no moie i an » 
nooBDenieDt which be received with manly and deeo> 
jona naignatiOn, uttering the worda* ^ GotPa will la 
doner 

On the 34^ of June luamajeaty became atHlmoR 
eihaoated, and remained chiefly in a kind of alnmba 
for the next forty-eight hours. On the 96th, at thm 
in the morning, the attendant was startled' by loi 
anddenly rising from 14s bed, and expressing sMie 
inward pain; a fit of eoughinff came cm while he 
was in ois physician's arms; he ejaculated, *^€k 
God! I am c^iug;'* i/i.a few seconds after, lie nil 
^Tliis is deaths and, at a quarter. past tbreciex*. 
piled. 

The details wtuch have been already given of his 
mijestV^i life prevent the necessity of making any 
immediate remarks on his character. Some state- 
ments of those early errors into whijch he was drawn 
by the strong temptations that beset a prince, and 
some traits of the individuals who rendered them- 
selves disgracefully conspicuous by administering to 
those errors, have been intentionally omitted. Tlv^ir 
insertion here would be repulsive to thie feelings 'of 
the writer, and of no advantage to the reader. 

The progress of the arts, of which his majesty 
was a liberal patron,-r-the improvements of London, 
chiefly due to his taste, — and the general intellectual 
progress of the empire during his reign, — all topics of 
mterest,are necessarily restricted by the limits of the 
volume. 

As to the personal opinions delivered in these 
pages, the writer has had no object in them but 
truth; and, not feeling disposed to tun^ away from 
its avowal, nor to stoop to the arts by which di:^U- 
city thrives, he has told the truth with the plainness 
that becomes a subject of England. To any remarks 
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that itiay be made on such plainness from one of his 
profession, he gives the unanswerable reply — that it 
is his profession which ought to take the lead in all 
truth ; that if it have ever suffered its brow to be 
humbled by honours ignobly won, or its free limbs 
to be entangled in the cloak of the hireling, it owes 
a duty to itself to show that this baseness is against 
its nature ; it owes a duty to its holy religion to show 
that a churchman may be in earnest, when, with the 
Scriptures in his hand, he declares, that there are 
higher objects for the immortal spirit than the mixed 
and vidgar temptations of our corrupted state of 
society; and that, "being content with food and 
raiment," the Christian should leave personal and 
public meanness to their reward ; shrink from the 
degrading elevation, which is to be gained only by 
leaving conscience behind ; and seek no honours but 
those wliich are alike above human passion and 
human change. 



APPENDIX. 



A CONSIDERABLE number of anecdotes of his late Majesty 
have appeared in the newspapers, the principal of which 
will be found here. Their employment in the ** Memoir" 
would have been unsuitable from their miscellaneous nature, 
imd their having been too much before \he pubUc for a 
claim to novelty. However, they throw light on character, 
and as such are worth retaining. 



ANECDOTES, &c. 

From the moment of the prince's birth, he became an 
object of the strongest national interest. He was a remark- 
ably fine infant ; and his birth and the queen's safety so 
much delighted the king (George the Third), that he spon- 
taneously presented 500/. to the messenger who brought him 
the glad tidings. A scene ofuniversal joy ensued. Every 
town in England had its gala, and every village its bonfire. 

The ladies who called at the palace were admitted into 
the queen's bedroom to see the child, about forty at a time ; 
the part containing the bed being screened off by a sort of 
lattice-work. The royal infant lay in a most splendid 
cradle of velvet and Brussels lace, adorned with gold ; while 
two young ladies of the court, in virgin white, stood to rock 
the cradle, and the nurse at its head sat with a crimson 
velvet cushion, occasionally to receive the child and present 
it to its mother. The cradle was placed on a smalj eleva- 
tion under a canopy of state. The head and the sides, 
which came no higher than the bed, were covered with 
crimson velvet, and lined with white satin. From the head 
rose an ornament of carved work, gilt, with the coronet in 
the middle. The upper sheet was covered with very broad, 
beautiful Brussels lace, turning over the top upon a magni* 
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flccnt quilt or crimaan TelYEt and gold lace; the vhub 
IcngLh of ibe Bninacle lacr nppearing also along the sidei, 
and lumping down &om underneath. 



Tbe children were reaied in [he hnmel; English manoei 
most conducive to hsslth. The accounl of a Tiaiter wbb :— 
" Tbe royal children rise early, generally at six, brealdari 
at eight, live on the simplegt food, uid are much in the open 
til. I have been ner^ral evcining* in the qneen's lodge with 
00 other company than the famihr- The; sit round a larn 
table, on which are booke, work, pencils, i>nd psjKiT. WhUe 
the younger part of the family am drawing and working, 
the beautiful balie Amelia la aometimcs in the lap of one sf 
her aislfis, Hnd BOtnotlmes playing with Ihc king on (he 
CBipel." " All the princeeeea and princes hud a uurnierra 
table." " I seldom miss going to early prayera at the king*) 
chupel, al eight o'clock, where I n«v«r ful of seeing their 
mnjeatiea and all the royal ftmily." " In the evenine every 
one 19 employed wiih pencil, needle, or kuilting ; lietWi^n 
the pieces of mueic the conversation is easy aiS plearant, 
and the king plays at backgammon with one of bis eqner- 
nas," " Tiicir mnjesticH rise at six, and enjoy tbe two suc- 
ceeding boors, whjch they call their owL ; at eight, tils 
Prince ofWalei, tbe Bishop of Osnaburgh, dec, are brought 
from their sereral houses to Kew, to breakfast with tbor 
parents. At nine, tbe yonngcr children are brought in; 
and while the five elder are cjosely app!yine to their books, 
the little ones puss the whole morning in mchmoDd giideni. 
The kins and queen frequently ait in the room nhile thi 
children dine, and in the evening all the children asain pay 
dieir duty at Kew House before they retire to bed.'° 



(•even yean old) was always dresaed in scarlet and ([old, 
irilh the insignia of the Gaiter ; while the Dote of YoA 
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(five years old), as bishop of Osnabargh, was in bine and 
gold, with the insigni^i of the Bath. His royal highness had 
been elected Bishop of Osnaburgh on the 27th of February, 
1 764 ; and having been born on the '1 6th of August, 1 763, he 
'was exactly six months and ten days old when he became 
a bishop ! He received the order of the Bath on the 80th 
of December, 1767, and was installed in Henry the Eighth's 
chapel, June 15, 1772; and, as principal companion of 
the Garter, was installed at Windsor on the 25th of the 
same month. 

In this year, 1769, his majesty caused a drawing-ioom to 
be held by the Prince of Wales ; and the novelty excited 
much attention. 



The king had an aversion to Wilkes and the No. 45. 
The Prince of Wales, in his ninth year, had been severely 
punished for some, fault, and he took a laughable mode of 
revenge. Going to the king's bedroom door, before he was 
up, he kept beating on the panels, and roaring out << Wilkes 
for ever ! — No. 45 for ever !" until the king burst into laugh- 
ter and had him removed. 

The system of discipline now established was severe, and 
the prince was excluded from the society of youth of his own 
age, and subjected to a mechanical precision of habits. 
Eight hours every day were devoted to hard study at the 
desk. He rose at six, and breakfasted at eight. He and the 
Duke of York had a farm in Kew Park, which they culti- 
vated under the guidance of Mr. Arthur Young. They 
ploughed and sowed the land, reaped the com, and went 
through every process with their own hands, up to the 
making of the bread. A private purse of limited extent was 
given to the youth, and his expenditure of the money was 
strictly scrutinized, and attended with either praise or cen 
sure. 



Some idea may be formed of George the Third's notions 
of discipline and manners, by the fact that it having been 
reported to his majesty, in 1772, that Archbishop Com- 
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I kil AifBrat ooBviful paitiM at xhui pt|ieia» 
I— dhitjy idii w ed to him tlw fikUowiiig «ik 

"Mr ••■• LosdPsihatb^ — ^I could not delay giTing ju 
te MliiBilioii of the grief and conoem with which nf 
t «M afiaeted at leoemng anthentk infiiniiatioii thit' 
had anda their way into your palace. At the mm, 
T ouHt mgtafy to yon my aentiments «n this enbjec^ 
k hold tfaeae levitiee udvaindissipationa as utleriy in- 
wya i ient, if not nntowftd, to pan in a rwndence for many 
•■iuieB devoted to divine atodbeai rdiffioae retirenienty and 
Ihn otcneive exnwiBe of charity andioenevolenoe ; I add, 
te n plaee where ao many (^ your piedecessora haire led their 
ivaa in aoch sanctity as lias thrown lastre on the pore nli- 
gianlhay profess ed and adomed* From the dissatisfiMstiaB 
with vHucnTCNi most perceive I behold these iminroprietie^ 
Mft t» wptJibk harsher teims, and in still more pioos prin- 
cqlaa^ItmatyonwiQ a op piess them imme d l atety ; eo&at 
I ■ay BflthBiBOCca s i on to show any farther mmsof ay 
dhplBaOTi%«ff to int^poae in & different manner. May Gad 
take yenrgiaoe into his almighty protecticm! I remain, my 
loid primate, your gracicais nriend. *< 6. R." 



The IbDowing paramph appeared in the London news- 
papers in the month ofMay, 1771 , relative to a circumstance 
which excited some interest about the Court at St. James'i: 
^ The IbUowinff are the particulars relative to the improper 
behaviour of the persoa who strack his royal highness 
Prince William Henry (his present majesty). The I^^we 
of Wales, the Bishop ef Osnaburgh, Prmce William Heniy, 
te. were at play in oi^ of the apartments, and the head of 
one of their drums Wpig <Hit, the young gentlemen pre- 
vailed on the attendant to ^t into the drmn-hoc^ that they 
might dr9W her about. Prmce William (who is full of hu- 
aaonr) contrived to throw her dovm ; when she, in her fool- 
iril resentment, flung him against the wainscot. The king 
WW told of it, who ordered her to ^o to St. James's, and 
rvMsiik there till Lady Chariotte Fmch came to town, as 
Iw mn^tt^ did not choose to interfere in such matters. 
OmJjmy Charlotte's arrival she examined inio the paiticu- 
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hn, when another of the attendants said that the person ac- 
ensed did not strike the printe. The Prince of Wales (his 

late majesty) being present, said, * Pray Mrs. do not 

assert any such thing ; you know she did strike my bro- 
ther; but you are bK)th Scotchwomen, and will say any 
thing to protect each other.' His royal highness's answer 
occasioned much diversion." 



-The late king was remarkably good-natured ; and from 
the numerous anecdotes that have transpired since his death, 
we can fully believe Colonel M^Mahon's dyins character ot 
him, as <* one of the kindest-hearted men alive." There 
were intervals when, in the various vexations of his per- 
l^exed career, he may have given way to anger ; but they 
were few and always momentary. The sl^rht incidents 
that follow are proofs that kindness was the natural temper- 
ament of his mind. 

" Nearly forty years ago, his late majesty, then Prince of 
Wales, was so exceedingly urgent to have 800/. at an hour 
on such a day, and in so unusual i, manner, that the gentle- 
man who furnished the supply had some curiosity to know 
for what purpose it was obtained. On inquiry, he was in- 
formed, that the moment the money arrived the prince drew 
on a pair of boots, pulled off his coat and waistcoat, slipped 
on a plain morning frock without a star, and turning his 
hair to the crown of his head, put on a slouched hat, and 
thus walked out. This intelligence raided still greater cu- 
riosity, and with some trouble me gentleman discovered the 
object of the princess mysterious visit. An officer of the 
anny had just arrived from America with a wife and six 
children, in such low circumstances, that to satisfy some 
clamorous creditor he was on the point of selling hiiB com- 
mission, to the utter ruin of his fiunily. The prince by ac- 
cident overheard an account of the case. To prevent a 
WQfrthy soldier suffering, he procured the money ; and that 
no mistake might happen, carried it himself. On asking at 
an obscure lodging-house in a court near Govent Garden for 
the lodger, he was shown up to his room, and there found 
the family in the utmost disti^ss. Shocked at the sight, he 
not only presented the money, but told the officer to apply 

1 1 
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to CoIoimI Lake, fiving in itreet, and give aone tft-l 

eoimtofliiiiiMlfinfatiire; sayiiigwhidbyhedifiaitedyvifrl 
out the fBoStj knofwing to whom they wen obbged." 



Some years since an artist, being at Cazltan Fahe^f^ 

aerred to the late Mr. , one of the royal eatablisbBMl 

— ^'How I should like to seiD the council-table prepared fa 
the council I'* <*Your wish shall be gratified,^ said lii 
ftiend. It happen^ that a council was to be hdd tint 
very day. They proceeded to the apartment : ynrhea their, 
the artist, smiHng, observed, ** Now, if I were to judge of 
your royal master oAly by what t see, I should oandhidB 
that he was -veiy little-^ninded." ** And why so t" inqmnd 
Mr. — ^ — b ** Because I perceive, first and foremost, tlttk 
«ll the chairs for the council are exact^ eqoidietant; » 
eondly, that there are so many sheets or focdscu^ and m 
many sheets r ^ post,- and a long new ^ea laid &mgouBf 
on each, md ad at measured mathematical distances ; wait 
tiuidly, that the very fold of the green doth'* — ^e broad* 
cloth, which covered the long table — " is exactly in the 
centre of the table." " You are a quiz,*^ said the c^cer 
of the household. ** Would I could put on the invisible 
cap,** resumed the gentleman, '* that 1 might see and hear 
what passes, when the regent is seated in that golden 
chair.*** *' Perhaps you might be disappointed m your ex- 
pectations ; but,*' added his friend, in a low voice, *<i^ sb, 
you could see and fiear what I have seen and heard, and 
what will probably occur again after this day's council, yoa 
might feel little disposed to relate what you had seen with 
levity.** The officer of the household then took a sheet of 
paper ttom the table, walked to the fireside, placed his right 
arm on the marble chimney-piece, while he held the puier 
in his left hand, and loolong the artist in the fece, said: 
** Sir, fancy him this day, after the breakinff up (^ the 
council, standing thus, and the recorder of London standing 
in your place, bearing the list of the miserable cah>rits 
doomed to death by the sentence of the. law. How nttle 

* The council was held in the thfone room ; bvt his royal higtaneai, 
tiwn regent, sat at the head of the table, in a high-backed gilt chair. 
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do they or the world know, that the most powerful pleader 
fyt a renusflion of their punishment is ths prince ! — ^while, 
one by one, he inquires the nature of the offence in all its 
bearings, the measure of the guilt of the offender, and whe- 
ther tli^ law absolutely demands the life of the criminal," 
palliating the offence by all the arguments becoming him, 
"who, as the ruler of the nation, is the Fountain of Mercy. 
Yes, sir, nearly two hours have I known the prince plead 
thus, in the presence of the minister of ju3tice, for those 
-who had no other counsellor." 



THK LATE KINO AND HIS SERVANTS. 

Among almost innumerable instances of the feeling of 
our late sovereign, may be here related one which occurred 
many years ago, while he was Prince of Wales. Being at 
Brighton, ana going rather earlier than usual to visit his 
stud, he inquired of a groom, " Where is Tom Gross 1* is 
he unwell ? I have missed him for some days." " Please 
your royal highness, he is gone away." " Gone away ! — 
-what for 1" ** Please your royal highness (hesitating), I 

believe — for — ^Mr. can inform your roval highness." 

" I desire to know, sir, of you ; — ^what has he done 1" *^ I 
believe — ^your royal highness — something — ^not — quite cor- 
rect — something about the oats." " Where is Mr. If 

— send him to' me immediately." Tbe prince appeared 
much disturbed at the discovery. The absent one, quite a 
youth, had been employed in the stable, and was the son 
of an old groom who had died in the prince's service. The 
officer of the stable appeared before the prince. " AVhere 
is Tom Gross ? — ^what has become of bun 1" " I ■ do not 
know, your royal highness." " What has he been doing ?" 
" Purloining the oats, your royal highness ; and I dis- 
charged him." " What, sir, send him away without ac- 
quainting me ! — ^not know whither he is gene ! a fatherless 
boy driven into the world from my service with a blighted 
character ! Why, the poor fellow will be destroyed : tie, 
! I did not expect this from you ! Seek him out, sir, 

* Tbis name is assained. t -^ superior of the stable department 
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mnd let me not see you until yoa have discorered 
Tom was found, and brought before his royal- maste 
hung down his head, while the tears trickled from hi 
After looking steadfastly at him for some moments, * 
Tom,** said the prince, **what have you been 
"Bsppj it is for your poor father that he is gone ; it 
have broken his heart to see you in such a sit 
I hope this is your first offence." The youth wept fc 
** Ah, Tom, I am glad to see that you are penitent, 
father was an honest man ; I had a great regard fbi 
so I should have for you, if you were a goal lad, 

sake. Now, if I desire Mr. to take you into the 

again, do you think that I may trust you r' Tom.wc 
more vehement^, im|^ored forgiveness, and promi 
formation. <* Well, then,'* said the gracious prince, 
shall be restored. Avoid evil company : go, and i 
your character : be diligent, be honest, and make n 
friend : and — haik ye, Tom — ^I will t^ike care that 
shall ever taunt you vdth what is past." 



Some years since, a gentleman, while copying a ] 
in one of the Ftoie apartments at Carlton House, ove 
the following conversation between an elderly womai 
of the housemaids, then employed in cleaning a stove 
and a glazier, who was supplying a broken pane of 
" Have you heard how the prince is to-day ?'* said I 
royal highness had been coi^ned by illness). '< Mu< 
ter," was the reply. " I suppose," said the glazier, 
are glad of that ;" subjoining, " though, to be sure, : 
concern you much." "It does concern wi«," repH 
housemaid ; "for I have never been ill but his royal hij 
has concerned himself about me, and has alwayt 
pleased, on my coming to work, to say, * I am glad 
you about again ; I hope you have been taken goot 
of; do not exert yourself too much, lest you be ill : 
If I did not rejoice at his royal highness's recovery, c 
every one who eats his bread, we bhould be ung 
indeed !" 
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PREDICTION. 



** I remember," says the Mar^vine of Anspach, in her 
life, *'a singular anecdote which wais related to me by 
Mr. Wyndham (a man totally devoid of superstition), whidk 
had arisen from a story told me by the Prince of Wales. 
At the end of the last century Sir William Wyndham, being 
on his travels through Venice, observed accidentally, as he 
"was passing through St. Mark's Place in his cabriolet, a more 
than ordinary crowd at one comer of it. On stopping, he 
found it was a mountebank who had occasioned it, and 
vrho was pretending to tell fortunes, convejring his predic- 
tions to the people by means of a long, narrow tube of tin, 
vhich he lengtheneu or curtailed at pleasure, as occasion 
Tequired. Sir William, among others, held up a piece of 
money, on which the charlatan immediately directed his 
tube to his cabriolet, and said to him, very distinctly, in 
Italian, * Signer Inglese, cavete il bizpico cavallo.' 

<*This circumstance made a very forcible impression 
upon him, from the recollection that some few years before, 
when veiy young, having been out at a stag-hunt, in re- 
turning home from the sport he found several of the servants 
at his father's gate, standing round a fortune-teller, who 
either was or pretended to be both d^af and dumb, and for 
a small remuneration wrote on the bottom of a trencher, 
with a piece of chalk, answers to such questions as the 
servants put to him by the same method. As Sir William 
rode by, the man made signs to him that he was willing to 
tell hun his fortune as well as the rest, — and in good^iu- 
mour he would have complied ; but as he could not recol- 
lect any particular question to ask, the man took the tren- 
cher, and, writing upon it, gave it back, with these words 
written legibly, * Beware of a white horse.' Sir William 
smiled at the absurdity, and totally forgot the circumstance, 
till the coincidence at Venice reminded him of it. He im- 
mediately and naturally imagined that the English fortune- 
teller had made his way over to the continent, where he 
tiad found his speech ; and he was now curious to know 
the truth of the circumstance. Upon inquiry, however, he 
felt assured that the fellow had never been out of Italy, nor 
understood any other language than his own. 

<* Sir WiUiaiia Wyndham had a great share in tho trans- . 
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le I^'Ush Ibrone, vbk'fa his fatber had tbifcllel, 
vu un lioublcdlf con;:pTted ; and on the HirivaJ of George L 
many pfnom were punished, by bemg put into prison or 
lent into baniBhment. Among the former of those who 
had Bnlercd inlo thin combinalion wsa Sir William Wyni- 
ham, nbo, in 1715, viu committpd eg h prisoner to the 
Tower. Over the inner gate were the aims of Great Bii- 
lain, in irhirh there wbb then some alteration to be mode, 
in caniscijuenrE of the succeeaion of the hauce of BmtiGniek; 
Slid as Sir WiUism's chariot wai pagsing thtounh, cohtejuij 
hitn to hie priaon, tjtepnintei waa at work adding thenhiW 
horae, nhiph formed the araiB of the Elector of Haiunen 
It Btniek Sir WUlinm forciblj. Ho immoilialely recollwtei 
the two singular prolieliotiB, and mentioned them to flu 
lieutenant of the Tower, then in the chariot with him, imd 
lo almost every one who came la see him there during hn 
confinement ; and, although probably not inclined lo super- 
siition, he looked upon il as a prophecy which was lu% 
accomplisbnl. But in this he was much miatalieii ; for, 
many years after, being out hunting, ho had the miafortune 
to be thrown while leaping a ditch, by which accident be 
bKka Ms neck. Be rode upon a white horce. 

"Tba Prince of Walea, who delighted in thla Und «t 
itOTiea, told me thnt one day, at Bngbton, riding in oou- 
pmj with Sir John Lade, and unattended (which they fie> 
qaently were), they had prolonged their ride Bcn>M tka 
dcnnu fiuther than they had intended. An nnexpeetwt 
diuwsr of rain coming on, they made the beat of that Wl^ 
to a neighbouring house, which proved to be that of •' 
miller. His royal highness dismounting quick^ Sir J^a 
to(A haU of the hoiae's bridle til) some <tne should m^e 
}aM uipearance. A boy came np and relieved Bir John t£ 
bit diBige. The ruin aoon atrating, the prince, on t)w 
pdDt of remonnling hit hone, observed Ihit the boy wbe 
held the bridle had two thumbs upon his hand, and. iD> 
qUbing who be wss, wa;i informed by him that he was Aa 
mfflei'a son. It brought immedii^l'- '- ■■'- - — "--" — 
tbtt old prophecy of Mother Shipton, d 

bridle lAiouId be held by a miller'a son whu two ummn on ' 
oM<hitid, then would be great convolaiinu in As Ungdcu. ' 
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The ciieiimfltance was laughable, and his loyal highness 
was much amused at the smgularity of it.*' 



PCRTBAIT8 OF THB LATB KxNO. 

It is well known that the queen, from the infancy of the 
Prince of Wales, was through life much attached to him. 
Soon after his birth, her majesty had a whole-length portrait 
of his royal highness modelled in wax. He was represented 
naked. This figure was half a span long, lying upon a 
crimson cushion, and it was covered by a bell-glass. Her 
majesty had it constantly on. her toilette at Buckingham 
House, and there it was seen by the visiters after her map 
jesty's decease. The likeness was still palpable, though 
the original had outlived the date of the fairy model more 
than half a century. Few years passed, it is believed, with- 
out her majesty having his portrut, in miniature, enamel, 
silhouette^ modelled in marble or wax, or in some other style 
of art. 

In one of the state apartments at Windsor, there is a 
family piece representing the queen seated with, as it would 
appear, two of the ruyal children ; one on the lap, a few 
months old, exceedingly fair; the other a sturdy infant, 
aged apparently about two years. Those are described as 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of York. 

Some years since, his late majesty, going round the col- 
lection, and describing the pictures to a foreigner of distinc- 
tion, stopped at this family piece. Mr. Jjcgg, the principal 
cicerone, had just described it as usual to the party, when 
the condescending monarch observed, "You must alter your 
history, Mr. Legg.*' Then smiling, and addressing himself 
not only to the foreign gentleman, but to the whole party, 
he observed, " That picture was painted by the ingenious 
Mr. Allan Ramsay, son of the celebrated author of < The 
Gentle Shepherd.' Now, Mr. Ramsay having like his father 
become celebrated too, fell into the common fault of portrait- 
painters — undertaking more than he could perfonn. He 
engaged to paint within a given time the Queen and the 
Pnnce of Wales, then an infant in arms, as you per- 
ceive. He completed the likeness of the mother, viho mighl 
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haioe waited^ but somehow neglected to finish the child imtfl 
he had grown into the stunfy boy you 8<^ standing befeie 
her." So that in fact it is two portVaits of the name duld, 
though in that short space more mssimilar to each other than 
perhaps at any subsequent period. 



Dibdin, in his << Musical Tour,** relates the fcUowing 
anecdote of the Prince of Wales : — 

<* By his royal highness's appointment, I had the ffreat 
honour to sing to his royal highness, at the house of a firiend, 
twenty songs, all of which received perfect approbation. 
The prince remained two hours, even though Marchesi had, 
during the interval, made his first appearance at the King's 
Theatre. His royal highness, upon my singing the 'Iffigh^ 
mettled Racer,' informed the company that he had fortu- 
nately about a fortnight before rescued a poor, old, half-blind 
race-horse from the galling shafts of a hackney post-chaise." 



George IV. must no doubt have often heard firom his early 
whig associates, that every person who sets foot on British 
ground becomes free, and that it matters not, as regards the 
point of freedom, whether a man is white, black, brown, 
olive, or yelbw. His majesty had all the antipathy of a 
Virginia negro-driver to blacks. A naval peer incurred 
irretrievable disgrace by an attempt to carry through the for- 
malities of presentation a wealthy half-breed from Calcutta; 
and Cramer, the musician, nearly lost his situation of leader 
of the royal band by a similar piece of imprudence. The 
story, as regards Cramer, runs thus : — The fiddling gene- 
ralissimo was bent on having a black man to beat the kettle- 
drum ; but aware of his majesty's antipathy to the sable 
tribe, he was in despair of ever bemg able to accomplish his 
wishes, when he met by chance with a native Englishman 
of so dark a hue, that at a short distance he might easily be 
mistaken for an importation from the coast of Gumea. 
Cramer had the man forthwith installed in the office of ket- 
tle-drummer,' and now came the trjring scene of his introduc- 
tion to the royal presence. On tjkk» kind's entering th« 
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iBiiBio-TOOiny he started, and seemed much displeased ; but 
after approaching a little nearer, and applying a glass to his 
eye, he called Cramer to him. << I see, sir,*' said the king, 
*« you wish to accustom me to a black drummer by degrees?' 



When Prince of Wales he patronised many of the emi- 
nent actors. To Jack Johnstone he was particularly kind. 
Meeting him one day on the Steyne, his royal highhess in- 
vited him to dinner ; and while Johnstone was making his 
reply, the late Mr. Lewis came near, whom he took leave to 
introduce to his royal highness. When Lewis had witn- 
drawn, some remarks were made on his talents, and John- 
stone said, ** He has now a son going out to India ; a single 
word from the Prince of Wales would be the making of 
him. If your royal highness would condescend to favour 
him with a letter, it would serve him immensely." The 
prince looked at the actor for some moments, but made no 
reply. Johnstone feared he had given offence. " I beg your 
royal highnesses pardon,'* said he, ** I fear 1 have taken too 
great a liberty.'* " No, Johnstone,'* replied the prince, 
** that is not it ; but I am considering whether a letter from 
my brother Frederick would not be likely to serve the young 
gentleman more. A day or two afterward, Johnstone re- 
ceived, under cover from the prince, two letters — one from 
himself, and one from the Duke of York. This was not 
doing things by halves ! 

The prince allowed Kelly 100/. a-year ; or rather, insisted 
upon his having Sifree benefit at the Opera House annually 
for the remainder of his life, and on each of those occasions 
the king gave him 100/. 



In Liquorpond-etreet lived the once well-known Leader, 
the coachmaker, whom the prince patronised, and thus 
made him for a considerable period the most fashionable 
coachmaker in London ; by which means he accumulated 
a very handsome fortune. The prince, whan in town, was 
frequently in the habit of going to Leader's shop, some- 
times driving himself in a phaeton and four, and sometimes 
driven by an attendant. 
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Wlm the late Loid EnldiM wm attiimgyi gwwri to 
Um Prinoe fl# W«le% .he was letaiiMd by TbimiM Fynt to 
defend liiaii on hu trial fiv pnWiihinf tae Meimd pot «f Uf 
«*Kit^flllf«n;'' bat it was aooo intimated to htmhf 
la^ a u lhor tt f, that audi advocacy was oooBkieied to be in* 
ooaDpalible wmi bis offidal situatum; and the prinoe bii^ 
mH m the moat ficiendly manner, acquainted lum that it 
waaU^ily iJigJaa^^iiig to the , kimb and that ha ooglitto 
eadeavoortoei^binbiacondiict. Tfaiallr. ExaldiienBai^ 
dbtalj did in a letter to liia majeitj himaaU^ in whidi, after 
ei|RMuig bia aincaie attarhment to hia peraon, and to thift 
euMtitotioii which was attacked in the woik to be defindM^ 
he took the liberty to daim, as an inrafaiaMe part of thit 
wr conatitation, the onquestionahle right of toe adbieetto 
maie his defence by any counsel of bia own fioe clioiee» if 
net pfOfioady retained, or engaged W oflke firam the erown; 
and that thne was no other way of decidmg whether that 
was OT was not consistent with |ue situatum as attonMj- 
gcneral to the' prince, than br referring, according to cw- 
tom, the qnestioii to the bar, which he was perfectly winin|^ 
tuid even deriroos to do. In a few daysAftorwaxd, l£ 
Erskine received, through the late Admiral Pa^e, a most 
gracious messajre from ttie prince, expressing his deep re- 
gret m feeling lumself obliged to accept Mr. Erskine's resig- 
nation, whicn was accormngly sent. A few years after- 
ward, however, his royal highness sent for Mr* Erskine to 
Cariton House, while he was still in bed under a severe ill- 
ness, and taking him most graciously by the hand, sud to 
him, that thou^ he was not at all qualified to judge of re- 
tainers, nor to appreciate the correctness or incorrectneH 
of his conduct in the instance that had separated them, yet 
that, being convinced he bad acted from the purest motives, 
he wished most publicly to manifest that opinion, and there- 
fore directed him to go immediately to Somerset House, and 
to bring with him for his signature the patent of chancellor 
to his rtr^al highness, which he said he had always designed 
for Mr. Erskine. 



The Ung viras particularly fond of anatomical and medical 
porsuits ; and Mr. Carpue, now a distinguished lecturer on 
the science of anatomy in t^e metropolis, had the honour of 
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demonstratinff to his xnajeBty, when prince, the general 
structure of the human hody, in which he took great inte- 
rest. His majesty prided hunself upon his medical informa- 
tion, and had always near him men distinguished for their 
successful researches in the sciences of anatomy and medi- 
cine. Mr. Weiss, the ingenious instrument-maker, used 
for many years to submit to his majesty's inspection every 
new surgical instrument that came out invented by himseUT 
or others ; and we have heard, that in one instance he was 
indebted to his majesty for the suggestion of a very valuable 
improvement. 



ORIOINAL LETTER OF THE KINO, WHEN PRINCE Or WALES, TO 
THE LATE DUTCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 

How little you know wi«, ever dearest dutchess, and how 
much you have misconceived the object of this day's dinner, 
which has succeeded beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions ! It has almost, if not erUirely^ anmhilated every 
coolness that has for a short time past appeared to exist 
between the Duke of Norfolk and his old friends, and 
brought Erskine back also. Ask only the Duke of Leinster 
and Guildford what passed. I believe you never heard 
such an eulogium pronounced from the lips of man, as I 
this day have pronounced upon Fox, and so complete a 
refutation of all the absurd doctrines and foolish distinctions 
which they have grounded their late conduct upon. This 
was most honourably, distinctly, and zealously sujpported 
by Sheridan, by which they were completely driven to the 
wall, and positively pledged themselves hereafler to follow 
no other line of politics than what Fox and myself would 
hold out to them, and with a certain degree of contrition 
expressed by them, at their ever having ventured to express 
a doubt respecting either Charles or myself. Harry How- 
ard, who never has varied in his sentiments, was overjoyed, 
and said he never knew any thing so well done, or so well 
timed, and that he should to-night retire to his bed the 
happiest of men, as his mind was now at ease, which it 
had not been for some time past. In short, what fell fhnn 
both Sheridan as well as myself was received with rapture 
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gmaumtam wovrtA» 
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'; aai I C0BadMU» m one of the 
dajm I bate qpfiL As to paxtk 
piriwiict tin to4iMM w , whisn I wiD 
. widi wlndi I «m wiftiiBirt yoa will bei 
■itMfiod. l^njf mj 9m deaiest di 
jm. b mlu fi athoyg^ upon bw» have 
ifiBiiiiii of fl^ ttiaJinttM mi inmeu, 
_ wtflmil bemg rety nmantie, i aqrcIaiE 
tt at the miie tune I am moat gnteAd to you for y 
ionr, and tlie aflbetknate mwamh, if I maj be alloi 
aa to caU it, which dictBtas the contents of 3foiar latter : 
■■or depend upon its being seen by no ooe but m] 
I)|miid upon uiycondng to you to-morrow. lam" " 
with jour goodness tome^ andeter 

Most derotedly yous, 
CmiSm HouMt, Ftiity mghL 6. ? 



On 0ie death of the kte Duke of Cmnberiaad, 
tiiie FDmtih, then Prmce of WalM, was dected 
Master of die Grand Lodge of Freemasons, and in 
«Aiiuracter his royal highness presided at the sabsequotl 
anmrersaiy dmner, consisting of the members of all the] 
inaoffiirated lodges of masons in London. The meetmg 
was held at Freemasons' Tavern, and nearly 500 persoEi 
were present. On this occasion the prince exhibited, in 
various speeches, powers which astonished the audience; 
and while he expatiated upon the character and virtuef 
of his recently deceased uncle and predecessor in office, 
man^ were in tears. This, we believe, was the only greal 
pabhc occasion in which the oratorical powers of the Prince 
of Wales were exhibited during three or four hours. Lord 
Moira occupied a place on the riffht hand of the prince, 
who appointed him Deputy Grand Master, which, by the 
death of the Duke of Mandiester, had become vacant. 



C^eorge the Fourth was an accomplished musician ; hi 
■l ajeatj performed well on the violoncello, and sang wit^ 
gveat taste and judgment : his voice was a bass oi fine 
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ity, mixing hanmmiooilv with other voices in gleei, dec 
en Mazzinghi conducted the Sunday concerts whidi 
[ to take place at the residences of persons of rank 
e thirty or forty years ago, the Prince of Wales played 
principal bass with Crosdill. 



he late king has left a will, which, as soon as his 
3sty's decease was announced, was placed in the 
Is of the Duke of Wellington, who handed it to the 
ent sovereign, and it has been opened. The indivi- 
8 named as executors are the Duke of Wellinffton, the 
Lord Gifford, and Sir William Knighton. The will 
ited some years back. 



valuable miniature likeness of Otiver Cromwell, painted 
I life, having been accidentally found, the possessor had 
honour of showing it to the late king, who immediately 
aimed, ** How would Charles I. have honoured the man 
t had brought him Oliver Cromwell's head !" 



'he king's service of plate is superb : he had a very 
n set in common use ; but before his last illness, when 
cabmet ministers held a council at Windsor, and dined 
1 him, the rich service was produced, and was the object 
Treat attraction. The king had provided a sumptuous 
board for its display, which was made of very dark and 
itifuUy polished mahogany, inlaid with gold, and lined 
1 looking-glass ; but when put up, it was found entirely 
verpower the effect of the other furniture and decora- 
s of the apartment. The obvious course to pursue 
lid have been its removal ; instead of which, however, 
magnificently decorated arch, which the lower part of 
sideboard supported, was cut away, and the remainder 
for use. The apartments are spacious and wcU-con- 
tcted; they have, however, firom the nature of the 
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building, (mly one principal ligliti and there ii too Bodk 
gold panelling in them for elegance. 



So averse was the king to be seen daring his 
the pariu at Windsor for the last two or three years, that 
outnders were always despatched, while his pony-chaise 
wite preparing, to whichever of the gates he inteifided to 
pass, across the Frogmore road, driving firom one park into 
the other ; and if anybody was seen loitering near eitlier 
gate, the course of the ride was instantly altered, to eac^pe 
even the passing glance of a casual observer. Hie majestf 
seldom drove across to the long walk from the castle, be- 
cause ho was there more likely to be met by the Windsor 
people. His most private way was through a small gate 
m tne park wall, opposite another small gate in the wall 
of the ffruunds at Frogmore, at the Datchet side. He there 
crossed the road in a moment, and had rides so arranged 
between Frogmore and Yirginiapwater, that he had between 
twenty and thirty miles of neatly planted avenues, from 
which the public were wholly excluded. At certain points 
of these rides, which opened towards the public thorough- 
fares of the park, there were always servants stationed or 
those occasions, to prevent the intrusion of strangers upon 
the king's privacy. 

The plantations have been so carefully nourished for 
seclusion around the royal lodge, that only the chimneys 
of the building can be now seen from the space near the 
top of the long walk. The king, while engaged in fishing, 
caused the same rigid exclusion from his grotesque building 
at Virginia-water to be enforced ; and also when visiting 
the various temples which he had erected on the grounds. 
A great deal of money was laid out on these edifices ; but 
it was only by stealth and the connivance of servants that 
they were at any time to be seen. 

His majesty was so little aware that the fatal result of 
his indisposition was near at hand, that up to a very late 
period of his sufferings he occupied himself considerably 
with the progress of some additions which he was making 
to the royal lodge. He was particularly anxious to have a 
new dining-room finished by his birth-day, on the 18th of 
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Aoj^t, not thinking that a month before that day his re- 
mams would be gathered into their tomb. He was also up 
to the same late period occupied by the improvements in 
Windsor Castle, and used to have himself rolled through 
the iq>artments in a chair which was constructed for Us 
majesty's use. Notwithstanding these anticipations, it is 
known that the kinff*s health had been declining for nearly 
two years. His old sufferings from the gout haa ffiven way 
to an occasional " embarrassment of breathing" (the expres- 
sive phrase of the bulletins), and at times to great depres- 
sion of spirits. His majesty was often found apparently lost 
in abstraction, and relieved only by shedding tears. At other 
times, however, the king took a great interest in the works 
which were carrying on in the lodge and the castle of Wind- 
sor, particularly those which he intended for his private 
use, and spoke of a long enjoyment of them. 

It is said that for some time before Sir Henry Halford 
and Sir M. Tiemey were last called in, his late majesty 
was under the domestic medical treatment of two gentlemen 
who were of his household. His majesty had for a long 
time evinced a great indisposition to exercise of any kind ; 
the least exertion was attended with faintness, and his ma- 
jesty's usual remedy was a glass of some liqueur. Ho had 
a particular kind of cherry brandy, which he thought to be 
of medical use when he felt these 83rmptoms of debility, 
and to which he resorted up to a late period of his life. 
Until the bursting of the blood-vessel on the day before his 
death, the king did not think his case absolutely hopeless ; 
even then, the sUght refreshment of sleep rallied his spirits 
a little. 

His majesty for many years had been scarcely ever free 
from some symptom which indicated the presence, more or 
less severe, of gout in the extremities ; but in January, 
during the existence of the catarrhal affection, the extremi- 
ties were entirely free from every sign of gout. At the 
latter end of February, and even in the beginning of March, 
his majesty was well enough to take his customary rides 
in an open carriage, and occasionally visited the different 
parts of the royal demesne in which his various improve- 
ments and alterations were going forward. On Monday, 
the 12th of April, he rode in the parks for the last time, and 
passed an hour in the menagerie, a place in which he took 




«nt deBgbt Whife there he ooni|pbiiied <»f ^efiak^i 
Sibitiiei% and isqnired of the keeper- if be had «iit 'bnai 
ia the hmiee. Iiie man, an old eerraat of Hie Dilta£>.1 
Tori[, m&ii he had ■omethfaig which be thoufflit Ine : 
wosld like better than brandy. «< What ia 3iat !** 
m^ieitjr. <*ChenjgDi,'* was the reply ; ^ it wae] 
mw eld woman, or." The king aecmed mi^ plenieJ^"' 
due maik of attention, and expnesed a wnli to taale ^1 
old girl'e cosdiaL" OnitsbemghandedtofalB flMJe«t|^hi 
appeared to reli^ exeeediagljthe (toMmiwyi^eo aip o Bi rit 
and finished the remainder of the bottle. 

The harasfling dry cough and wheeking le igiiati ionifll 
continued, notwithiianding the remediea that tfeva «ii- 
nkiyed. It was on the S8u of the month (Mardi) that Ifr. 
Waidrop, on Tinting the kii^, fiiat called the attention ef 
Sir W. KnightoQ to the exiatenoe of an akamiiig^ diae«a 
goin^ on in hia mueaty'a heart. From tiie examfaurtioii ef 
nie.circalating and reapiratoiy orffans, whioli Ifr^ Wbvdnn 
then made by meana of the atettioeoope, it waa q[ttil8 ewt' 
dent that the ** embarraaament^ in the kfau^a brtothlkir 
arose from a disordered state, df the heart's acmm, ihid blood 
not being propelled with its natural regularity and Tolocify 
through the lungs. 

The r/Ucy or wheezing sound, was attributed to an in 
jected sufiused state of the mucous membrane lining the 
air-cells, and was independent of that distuxbance of the 
respiration produced by the irregularity in the action of the 
heart. The circumstance of the extremities, which had 
been so long affected by gout, being now entirely free from 
every symptom of that disease, and me well-known strongly- 
marked gouty constitution of his majesty, indicated the pre- 
cise character of the disease which existed in the cavity of 
the thorax, and led to the hope that, by an effort of nature, 
or by the aid of art, a revulsion or translation of the gout 
from the chest to the extremities might remove the more 
dangerous inflammatory affection of the vital organs. Time, 
however, has shown that this salutary termination of hia 
majesty's disorder was not to be realized. like many per^ 
sons subject to gout, his majesty had occasionally, and 
more particularly before a paroxysm, an intermittent poise 
and a corresponding irregularity of the heart's action. 
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BOTAL AMATSURS. 

His late majesty inherited a musical temperament on the 
Bide of both father and mother. George III., as is well 
known, possessed a German taste for the organ, and was, 
it is said, a good performer. His queen (who had doubtless 
profited by one of the fanuly of the Bachs, long a music- 
master at court) was a singer, had been accompanied by 
Mozart, and favourably mentioned as a player on the harp- 
sichord in the diary of Haydn. The testimony of the old 
composer may be relied on ; it came to light among other pri- 
(rate memorandayears after his death, but when every tlung 
connected with Haydn had become matter of public interest 
and his opinions upon art the property of posterity. Haydn's 
note is, " the queen played pretty well ;'* a cautious phrase, 
but one more complimentary to her acquirements than the 
loose epithets of praise which are generally dealt out upon 
my exhibition of royal cleverness. The patronage which 
George HI. bestowed upon the solid style of the ancient 
masters, grew out of bis early intimacy and admiration of 
bhe works of Handel ; and the particular favour which he 
testified towards this author's compositions was in part the 
conscientious fiilfilment of a promise. Our authority for 
the following anecdote is good, and the circumstance is not 
too romantic to be true. 

After one of the concerts at court, at which George III., 
:hen a child, had been an auditor, Handel patted the little 
3oy on the bead, saying, " You wUl take care of my music 
ivhen I am dead." This pathetic injunction of the com- 
poser the king, to his honour, never forgot. How it may 
}e in other arts we know not ; but in music it is seldom thi^ 
the taste changes after an individual has arrived at manhood 
in the admiration of a certain beau idicd. This is particu- 
larly the case where people have strong feeling, with little 
science : it is knowledge alone which, in opening to us the 
possible advantages of new discoveries, renders music pro- 
jrressive. Although the great revolution in music which 
lad been anticipated by C. P. E. Bach, and which was car- 
ried through by Haydn and Mozart, took place during the 
reiffn of George III., and although the king was visited bjr 
xwL the latter composers, and was partly sensible of their 
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meiftfs ha ftiO prafemd Handd. WiA Wm kte iiiai«lf 
iriuicwaBleM apaMKAtliuwith G«oimIII.,1iatlia|i» 
Mited lefinentenft of tatte. Thmigli m^ Iil^tt^Mti^ ^mvj^f gff f 

Onwdill^ Iw wBfl more edebnted fn Ida aaco orf wiM 
ekver mofiBaaon, tlian fiir adddfatiim of hkow^ 
or dadro to enehaat the loida and ladiaa in mSfkkg ligr Ifei 
rml Urnrt ii force, A youih, ten of and of die "pmwmm 
ciluB hooaekold, hairing manifeatod an iwrHnitiim nr mh 
riOk the king deapatehed him to Yiemm toxMeive die bnl 
celdvation ^ch the eaie of Mosatt cotaUl beatow npoB lif 
tdant ; the object of tUa right prinoehr patranM wee Ifa; 
Attwood. HeevermanUeatedapaTticiiiBrregaijilirlJBlkj 
aadJwB.Ommer; and we here beard itmentioDadlhst cm 
of the finest exhibitiona ofpiano-ibrte playing w— gi f en ty 
, the lattter at the Pairilion at Brighton a few ji»mbeek. Sa 
weB known amonff piofeaaora was the partmUty of the Jala 
kmg to Lmdlenr, Inat he was named aa the moefe probaUe 
sneceaaor of Snield in the maaterahip of the royal nuid of 
musicians. This post waa,howe?er, otfaerwiae disposed b£ 

The first sooie of the opera Irfi C/em«fu» di 2Vo known 
in this country was obtamed from the libraiy at Carlton 
' House, and, as a signal fevour from the prince to Mrs. Bil- 
lin^on, was lent for her benefit. How worthy that extra- 
ordmary woman was of the distinction she soon displayed, 
in presence of the admirins orchestra and vocal cor^i* of the 
Opera House, by sitting down to the score, pl^ng the 
whole opera through, and singing the part of VitelUa at 
sight ! 

The prince once received a letter by the twopenny post, 
which he is said to have kept as a curiosity. It was sent 
by Griesbach, the German oboe-player, with a simplicity 
characteristic of the man, to request payment for attendance 
at some private concerts. The original mode of triplica- 
tion caused much diversion to the party addressed, and pro- 
cured the money instantly. Church-music his majesty did 
not encourage so much as might have been beneficial. If 
Handel had m the preceding reign found favour to the ex- 
clusion of other masters, and conseijaently to the narrow- 
ing of the public taste, in the succeeding one fashion hardly 
gave him a chance. Under the withering influence of ne- 
glect in the highest quarters, and sufiering too from, the ii 
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troduction of the modem sacred compositions of the conti - 
nent, seductive through the efiects of light and shade, and 
the rich and varied employment of instruments, Handel 
was fast sinking into neglect. The enthusiasm which Ger- 
many and France now manifest for the works of this anUior, 
the public admiration which Beethoven expressed of him, 
and the lately published testimonies of Haydn and Mozart, 
have had their effect upon this country, and the ancient 
taste is reviving. The latest . musical expense of the mo- 
narch was his private band of wind instruments : this was 
unequalled in Europe. The performers were picked with 
the greatest care by Cramer, the master ; their allowance 
was uberal, and their united practice diligent and punctuaL 
The person selected to preside in this department was one 
who not only knows the full scope and capacity of every 
instrument, but is an able harmonist, and comp^ent to 
adapt a composition in its most effective manner. Not 
knowing whether the band exists or not under William IT., 
we can scarcely avoid some confusion of tenses in writing 
about it. We hope, however, his present majesty has too 
much taste to dispense with a set of performers that would 
be an ornament to any court in Europe. 



ROYAL OBSEQUIES. 

The royal mausoleum was built by George the Third, 
under Cardinal Wolsey's magnificent tomb-nouse, which 
reverted to the crown upon the disgrace of that magnificent 
minister. The present tenants of this gloomy mansion are 
George the Tliinl and his Queen, the Princesses Charlotte 
and Amelia, and the Dukes of Kent and York, together 
with the infant Princes Octavius and Alfred. There are 
stone stands for twelve coffins in the centre of the tomb, 
which are reserved for sovereigns. The coffins of the other 
members of the royal family are deposited on shelves at each 
side. The entrance is in the choir of St. George's chapel, 
from which a subterraneous passage leads to the tomb. 
The first cof&n of the royal founder's family (that of his 
daughter Princess Amelia) was deposited here on the 4th 
of ifovember, 1810 ; the last that of the Duke of Y':rk. 



r 
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The coffin had been exhibited to the public in a non 
bdonginff to the fictoij} which was hang nxind widi 
black. The coffin is covered on the ontsiife with poiple 
velvet, and lined on the inside with white satin. The naili 
are placed in doable rows around either side, and at the 
head and foot, and the sides are divided into three compaiU, 
ments by double rows of nails. A scroll frame is placed in 
each of these compartments ; and at the ends, and within 
the firame, is a handle highly burnished . and gilt. The 
comer plates in the compartments have a coronet oigraved 
on them, surrounded with chased palm branches, and the 
enipraved letters, G. lY. R. The lid of the coflSn is sino- 
lany lined and ornamented with nails, and divided into 
three compartments. In the centre is fixed the j^ate of 
inscription. At the head are the ro3ral arsQS, and at the 
foot is a shield, supported by a lion, and surrounded with a 
wreath of laurel. The plate, ornaments, handles, nnd nnli 
are con^posed of metal richly gilt. 



The following is the inscription issued from the College 
of Arms, to be engraved on the silver plate which is sol- 
dered on the leaden coifin, and also on the plate which is 
to be placed on the state coffin : — 

DEP08ITUM 
SBBENISSIMI P0TENTI88IMI ET EXCELLBNTISSIMI 

MONABCILS 

GEORGII QUARTI 

DEI GRATIA BRITANNIABUM BBOIS 

FIDEI DEFSN60BIS 

BEOIS HANOVEBiB AC BBUN8VICI, ET LUNBBUR6P DUCIS 

OBIIT ZXVI. DIE JUNII 

ANNO DOMINI MDCCCXXX. 

uBTATIS 8UJE LXVIII. 

BBeNUHJB eui XI. 

The state coffin is larger than any that are usually made, 
measuring across the shoulders three feet one inch and a 
halt The plate on which the ** depositum" is engraved is 
of a size pr^rtionate to that of the eoffiij; it is pm^jmn 
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B and a half in length, seventeen inches and a half in 
I at the top, and fourteen inches and a quarter at the 
n. 



er the king's funeral, the Duke of Cumberland re- 
id behind ; and, when the chapel was entirely cleared, 
yal highness, attended by the deputy surveyor-general, 

few workmen, descended into the royal vault. He 
d from coffin to coffin, until he came to that which 
ses the remains of the late Duke of York ; when, sud- 

tuming to the deputy surveyor-general, he said, 
tthews, my poor brother York's coffin seems much 
mildewed than any of its predecessors !" The velvet 
ing of the Duke of York's coffin is much discoloured ; 

those of Greorge III. and his Queen, the Princess 
lotte, the Duke of Kent, and even that of the Princess 
ia, remain as fresh in appearance as when first placed 
a the sepulchre. Mr. Matthews explained, tluit, in 
obability, the discoloration of the velvet was the con- 
ince of the wood of which the coffin was formed not 
g been so well seasoned as the others. His n^al 
less made no farther comment ; but, laying his hand 
e coffin of his late majesty, fmd pondering on the in- 
ion for a moment or two, he ascended from the vault, 
etumed to his apartments in the Castle. 



e churches throughout the metropolis were hung with 

cloth, on account of the death of his majesty. The 

of " our most gracious sovereign William" was sub- 

ed for that of «* George" in the church service. The 

name has been used since the accession of Greorge I. 

14. 

e name of Adelaide is not new in the list of Queens 
ngland. The second wife of Henry I. was Adelaide, 
ncess of Louvain. The mother of King Stephen, 
iter of William the Conqueror, was Adela, which is 
;t, the same name. 
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Copy of the Letter addressed to the MaauLgers of the dijferm 
T/teatres and VauxhaU Gardens. 

«< Lord Chamberlain's Office, June 26, 1830. 
** Sir, — In consequence of the death of our late moi 
gracious sovereign, I am commanded by the lord r.hamhw 
lain to desire that the theatre under your management hi 
immediately dosed, and continue so tUl after the funenL 

f* I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"J. B. Mash." 

At a late hour the following was issued : 

« Lord Chamberlain's Office, June 26, 1830. 
<< Sis, — I am authorized by the lord chamberlain to ae 
quaint you, that the king, taking into his beneficent codsf 
deration the very great distress which the shutting up oi 
the theatres for any length of time would occasion to nu 
merous families, his majesty has been graciously pleasec 
to command that the closing of the theatre under you: 
management, on account of the melancholy event of thi 
demise of our late most gracious sovereign, shall be confinec 
to this evening, the two days of the body lying in state, 
and the day of the funeial, of which due notice will be 
given you. 

" Your obedient servant, 

"J. B. Mash." 



LIVING HEIRS TO HIS LATE MAJESTT. 

Class I. — 1 . William Henry, the present king. 2. Alex 
andrina Victoria, of Kent. 3. Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland. 4. George Fred. Alex. Ch. Em. Aug., 
of Cumberland. 5. Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex. 
6. Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge. 7. Georgs 
William, of Cambridge. 8. Augustus Caroline, of Cam- 
bridge. 9. Augusta Sophia, of England. 10. Elizabeth, 
Landgr. of Hesse Homburg. 11. Maiy, Dutchess of 
Gloucester. 12. Sophia, of England. 

Class II. — 13. William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester 
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14. Sophia Matilda, of Gloucester. 15. Charles Fr. Anff. 
iVm., Duke of Brunswick. 16. William, of Brunswick. 
17. Augustus, of Brunswick. 18. Frederick WiUiam, 
Sing of Wirtemberg. 19. Chas. Fred. Alex., Prince 
[loyal of Wirtemberg. SO. Maria Freda. Chara., of Wir^ 
emberg. 21. Sophia Freda. Matilda. 22. Catherine. 
13. Paul. 24. Frederic Charles. 25. Frederic Augustus. 
S6. Frederica.r 27. Paulina, wife of Grand Duke Michael 
>f Russia. 28. Frederica Catherine, wife of Jerome Buo- 
laparte. 29. Jerome Napoleon. 30. Frederick YI., King 
>f Denmark. 

After the present royal fiunily of Denmark, come in suc- 
cession Class III. — The fiunily of the King of the Nether- 
ands. The &mily of the Elector of Hesse Cassel. The 
lumerous descendants of Louisa of England, Queen of 
Denmark,* grandmother of Frederick IV., and the present 
Dutchess of Holstein, and also of the dethroned King of 
^eden (Gustavus Adolphus), of the Elector of Hesse 
tassel, dec. ; so that the family of the last-named claim from 
!iOuisa of England, Queen of Denmark, as well as from her 
ister Mary, LandgraTine of Hesse Cassel. 

Class IY. — The yeiy numerous descendants of Sophia 
»f England, Queen of Prussia, mother of Frederick the 
Treat, Sec.; who was great-grandmother to the present 
Cing of Prussia, the late Dutchess of York, the present 
Cing and Queen of the Netherlands, dice. She was also 
rrandmother to Charles XIII. of Sweden, to Princess Rad- 
ivil, to Sophia, Abbess of Quedlenberg, dec. 

* That is to say, tbe denoendants of tbe Elactress Sopliia (Dutchess 
Kywager of Hanover, daughter of tbe Priooees Elizabeth, Qneen of Bo- 
snia, who was danchter of James the First), whom the act of settle- 
aent (I3th William HL 1701) declared ** next in siiecessloii to the cnmn 
f England, m the PrUettant line " 
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mnum tlia FoDitb, third sun cf King George the Thiri, 
W— bon AaglM Uu Slai, 1 165, lUid wai baptized b; Ihc 
nme of WUbm Hauj. At an early we he wu deuiaed 
^ fail loyal btbir fin Iba naval service of Ms country. Al 
midehipiniui uii board Lhe Piince 
enllj built, and called allci 
. , ijesly, cormnandcd bj Ad- 

ninl Di^>J. lo tlus ihip lie served in th« engaoemeat 
IietnMO W» En^iiii fl««t, under the ccmmaiu] of Adiniral 
BodoOT, and tha Spamih fleet, eonunand«l b; Admiial Don 
Jnui at iMigan, wbm 0)e English gained a complete vic- 
Icn^ the Sp«aiMd<t bowmei, nghtiog very bravelj. lie 
Aoninl in lui itmgaiiiiMm mentioned, that " he hbd caOed ■ 
' " " ' the Prince WUIJiun, i 



■eqiMnca al 
of hi* royil 



HinB tbe honoui to be taken in presence 
ewr 



..i* royil hi^mew I 

Whila Mrrinf in llw Prince George, his royal Ki^linjea 
KM also piesant at the capture of & French B)Ui-of-irar and 
tlime imaller Tenela. The fcJIowing instance of hii nnal 
higbneaa'a hmnanity trill do him mora hoooui with refiecting 
nundi than the mere accident of birth can erei bestow : — 
It is described by a midshipmen in a letter to lua &nuly, 
dated " Port Royal Harbour, April, 1783. The lart tins 
Lord Hood's fleet na* here, a court-martial was held on 



mination of tbe court nas fatal to 
condemned to death. Deeply aSectei 
of midshipmen were at the dreadful sentence, they knew 
not how lo obtain a mitigation of it, since Mr. Lee was 
ordered for execution ; while they bad not dme to rnake an 
i^eal to tbe Admiralty, and despaired of a petition to Ad' 
miial Rowley. However, his royal highness generously 
stepped forth, drew up a petition, to which he was the firtl 
to set his name, and solicited the rest of (he midshipmen in 
port to follow his example. He then himself curied tbt 
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^tition to Admiral Rowley, and, in the most pressing and 
urgent manner, begged tlie life of an unhappy brother, in 
wmch he succeed^ and Mr. Lee is reprieved. We all 
acknowledge our warmest and grateful thanks to our hu- 
mane, our brave, and worthy prince, who has so nobly 
exerted himself in preserving the life of his brother sailor.** 
The war ceased in 1782, before the princess service as a 
midshipman was completed. He, however, was determined 
to quahfy himself for command, and continued in active 
service ; and, in 1783, viuted Cape Fzan9oi8 and the Ha- 
vana. 

Another opportunity was here afforded him of exercising 
bis humanity for the deliverance of the unfortunate. Some 
of his countrymen, having broken the fidelity they had pro- 
mised to the Spanish government, were in danger of suffer- 
ing under a sentence of death. His royal highness inter- 
ceded with effect — they were pardoned and liberated. The 
following letter, written by his royal highness, to Don Gal- 
vez, the governor of Louisiana, does honour to his talents 
and the goodness of his heart : 

** Sir, — I want words to express to your excellency my 
just sense of your polite letter, of the delicate manner in 
which you caused it to be deUvered, and your generous 
conduct towards the unfortunate in your power. Their 
pardon, which you have been pleased to grant on my ac- 
count, is the most agreeable present you could have offered 
me, and is strongly characteristic of the bravery and gal- 
lantry of the Spanish nation. This instance increases, if 
Sossible, my opinion of your excellency's humanity, which 
as appeared on so many occasions in the course of the 
late war. Admiral Rowley is to despatch a vessel to Louis- 
iana for the prisoners. I am convinced they will ever 
think of your excellency's demency witk gratitude ; and I 
have sent a copy of your letter to the king, my father, who 
will be fully sensible of your excellen^'s attention to me. 
I request my compliments to Madame Galvez, and that you 
will be assured, that actions so noble as those of your ex- 
cellency ynR ever be remembered by yours sincerely, 

« William P." 

His royal highness, having served his full time as znid- 
shipman, was promoted in due course to the rank of lieu- 
leonnt and captain, and commanded for a considerable time 

LI 
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Om Ptettof AigBle, and in 1790 was ■wo i uHnd 
nl of the bine. On the 80th of Hqri 1^ U« TCgmm#^ 
iieai wu eieatod Didbe of Gbxenoe uid St Aiidi««*%nd 
SwlofMmMer; alldonthelirealmffoatoftlie«aariildi 
FnaMk took a jitfttniiMnt part in the debataa in AeBGow 
of Lorar in AniM«t of tile war. 

Aahis roM brother, the Bake of Toricy ww anoof Ai 
iist that left our ahoraa to fine the enMayonthn tamumki 
aone anxpriw waa excitod that the BokeolOlnilMaipai 
not given a command in the nsfj. The can— ia atill 



known to the public; pvobab^rit lemained n Monfcint|» 
Ineast of his rml fiitfaer. That he waa ftomt&Hcam- 
mencement of the war derirais of aevriee haa never bam 
doobtod. He made lepeated Ibid eaneat awilinartnna Ib 
the kiof to be aUowed to hoiat his flag^ aalnlievs Loil 
Coffingwood, then m n declining state rfheiUbp in ^ 
command of the Med^tenaneuL fiet Abbbt tta t^me |»> 1 
liod, a lottery itddreaaed by ^ dnka to Conanbdoae Owioi' 
atyeayed in the piiblfe piy*f% wfaiA thns deac rfh e ^ 
lieitadeto diaiethedmgeraof wa^imdflgjdoiWa'flf itie* 
toij:-— ^Whenldi^hs^thehonoQr tolmt nqrflagl 
cannot be certain ; bat I am Teir much indined to think* 
that eventually I shall have' the honour Mad hampiness of 
commanding those fine fellows whom I saw in Uie spring 
in the Downs imd at Portsmouth. My short stay at aS* 
miral Campbell's had impressed me with very fiivouraUe 
ideas of the improved state of the navy ; but my reaidenoe 
at Portsmoudi has afforded me ample opportumty of exa- 
mining, and consequently of having a perfect judgment of 
the high and correct discipline now established in uie king's 



service." 



<< Nothing is wanting, sir," said Nelsmi to Prince WU- 
liam Henry, in 1W7, in one of his epistles, <<to make you 
the darling of the English nation, but truth. Sony I am 
to say, much to the contrary has been dispersed. M<ne 
able Mends than myself your royal highness may w&j 
find, and of more codseqfuence in the state; but one 
more attached and affectionate is not so easily met with* 
Princes seldom, very seldom find a disinterested person to 
communicate to. I do not pretend to be that JMsrson ; hat 
of this be assured, by a man who, I trust, never did a dis^ 
honourable act, that I am interested only that your Mjai 
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highness should be the greatest and best man this countiy 
ever produced." 

When Nelson married Mrs. Nisbett in March, 1787, in 
the West Indies, the Duke of Clarence, then Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, who had gone out to the West Indies the pre- 
ceding winter, was present by his own desire to give away 
the bride. 

On the 11th of July, 1818, his majesty married the Prin- 
cess Adelaide Louisa Theresa (bom August 13, 1792). His 
majesty next received his appointment to the office of lord 
high admiral, aif office long thought to be too great to be 
intrusted to any individual, and accordingly executed by 
commissioners since the death of Prince George of Den- 
mark, husband of Queen Anne. 

On the appointment of Mr. Canning to the dignity of 
prime minister, several of his colleagues nad resigned, most 
of them on the alleged ground of his being a supporter of 
Catholic emancipation, which had been opposed by Lord 
Liverpool. Lord Mel'nlle, the first lord of the Admiralty, 
though a supporter of the Catholic claims, thought fit to re- 
sign also. The object of the resignations evidently was to 
dnve Mr. Canning firom the helm ; but to enable him to 
counteract that object, the resignation of the first lord of the 
Admiralty was most opportune, though certainly the con- 
sequence was unforeseen by the party. Mr. Canning 
boldly revived the office of lord high admiral in the person 
of the next heir to the crown, his present majesty ; and by 
that prompt and unlooked-for exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive, at CMice confounded the seceders, and greatly strengui- 
ened his administration. 

The manner in which his royal highness executed the du- 
ties during the short period he filled the office will never 
be forgotten by the navy. He visited every naval depot ; 
conversed on friendly terms, not only with every com- 
mander, but with every officer ; and made promotions with- 
out regard to any thing but merit and service, wholly disre- 
garding parliamentary influence. The lord high admiral 
was accessible to every naval officer, without even the ce- 
remony of full dress ; and if evenr wish could not be grati- 
fied, at least every one was satisfied that his royal highness 
was anxious to render him service. The lord high admiral 
fil/K> exercised a princely hospitality. With such <}uaUtiejB 
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il<wwkq^oiriblet]iat]|«dioQldiiotb0bel0v«d» IfiK. Oaii 
nbu^hadylio^raver, ceaMdtoiuIeortoInre. TlMl>iikB«( 
WeUfeBfltoB biMBM Im mmce mmi t t and il mm mmt p*- 
eehrad ttMl lit WW drfboM to h«f Lead M«Kia> ilrtri 
toth0dB0t. The pqpiiiritY tei rojal liigtiiiii aaffriwj 
diniiMf Ua perfbrnaaiM of um dDtteo of ciief «f Ihonm 
mmjftirlybaooiuideiedapemgo of tlieiiiaiiiMri»im[|' 
lievajbaaspeeladto^BaahamUMliigliirdntias af 
nigH of ftgvMft aadlojal paopla. 



flMammal paiHamawtmy aflgwance to Ma ya—t air 
j^aty, aa hair fwaa om pt i ya, amonntad to 8%iMI^ hdam- 
ir^MMNL per amiam laaa thuitha Ineoiiia of PknMlMMlL 
tvliona^faaSQ^OOOf. 

TheDqkaof Osmbailaiiikiy Iff.tlttir jiiiii mim| Oa 
I)iifo6fCaiBbrUgeST,00tl.{ teDukeofSQaanSMMML: 
iha Priiieaaaea Soplda and AngVita 1S,OOOL mek; At 
l)atdbaaaofK:aiitl%OiOi.|a»l)5toofOli w teat a^l 4 »^ 

Independently of the inoome enjoyed hf Ua proawit aa* 
jesty, tne queen was in the leceipt of 6,00(M. per amnnn^ 
which was settled upon her on her marriage in 1810. 
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Her majesty, the queen consort of these reafani, is the 
daughter of George Frederick Charies, Duke of Saxe-Co* 
hurg Meinengen, by Louisa Elenora, a daughter of Chris- 
tian Alber Lewis, prince of Hohenloe-Laugenbnrg. Her 
majesty was bom on the 13th of Au^t, 1792, and was 
baptized by the name of Adelaide Louisa Theresa Caroline 
Amelia. In 1809 her majesty lost her excellent fiither, who 
died at the early age of 42 ; and with her only brother, the 
wesent Duke of Saze Meinengen, and her aister, Ida» 
Dutchess of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, was left under the 
ffuardianship of her mother, the dutchess; who^ by her 
nusband's last will, was left regent of the dutcbj aoid guai^ 
dian of his children. Under Uiis aUe and amiaMe woman 
the children were educated in great retirement at M ^ei^* 
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^n, the capital of the small principality, and with a cave 
md attention to their morals atid improvement in eveiy 
>ranch of polite leamingthat does the highest credit to her 
rirtues and character. This excellent princess is still lUive, 
ind last year spent several vtreeks vdth her daughter in 
England. From earliest childhood the queen vtras reMjark- 
ible for her sedate and rather reserved habits. Hei whole 
ime was devoted to her studies ; and though naturally of 
I cheerful and lively disposition among her more intimate 
ussociates, she took little or no pleasure in the gayeties or 
rivolities of fashion ; and even when arrived at more ma^ 
ure years, she showed an utter detestation for that laxity 
>f morals and contempt for religious feeling which had 
fprung out of the revolution in France, and h»i found their 
vay into almost every petty couit in Geimany. 

The court of Meinengen happily did not attract much of 
he notice of the emperor of the French. It was not 
hought necessary either to attempt its corruption by his 
irofligate emissaries, or to crush its existence by the aim 
)f power ; consequently the widowed regent was left in 
mdisturbed possestfion of her authority, and permitted to 
educate her children and regulate her dutchy according to 
ler own viewer and wishes, while almost every other state in 
jrermany bfcame a focus of atheism and immorality in con- 
lequence of that laxity of principle which France had in- 
Toiduced among them. The little court at Meinengen was 
herefbre remarkable for its strict morality, and steaidy sup* 
)ort of the Protestant faith; and its princesses became 
:elebrated for their amiable and estimable conduct. Their 
;hief delight was in establishing and superintending schools 
or the education of the lower classes of the community, and 
n procuring and providing food and raiment for the feeble 
md destitute in the city and suburbs of the ducal residence. 
The Princess Adelaide was *the life of every institution 
NYdch had for its object the well-being of her fellow-crea- 
ures. 

Our late Queen Charlotte had long observed this family, 
ivhich, flourishing like an oasis in me great desert of cor- 
rupted Germany, had attracted much of her regard ; and 
when her foresight judged it prudent to urge her third son, 
;he Duke of Clarence, to enter into the wedded state, she 
strongly pressed upon his attention the only remaining 
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The Toiingeri 

, , . Muaii. flemard,thBB; 

cm! •oBorttoQmd Dgk* of Bhie Weimu. AectaO- 
i^ir,»»HJwdiMliiwiMJi«f ttto princeea'a handin 
BMriMiadiiiftnanMlikiamnvittumed. Asii vaeim- 
iliiw<ill fct hit M^d U^OMi to proceed to Geimaur, tilt 
nhoM^ lAh bn nolliK, WM iniUd o.er to Engluid, Old 
Ml the lift of hij, 1U8, Ob prince and frincoBs «eit 
HDiM tf Kaw, la Uw |T ii w ti tt the queen and othn 
■MibWi of the Mjal iviuk t wd si tbe name time the 
nntiHe of dw Dnko md Srtcfawe of Kent, wluch had 
jWfkiwl;>»lu& piMolB O^ma;, nas peitbnoed occoid- 

^Jf a* til u M wyi *■ Dnfce and DotehetB of ClareDcc 
unt ft fl)w 4^ in ntirMient iit »t. Jiuiies'i FaUce, and 
^ I wooadiJ, wUi ftHMnrau nute, to HsDo^er. In the 
Oivital of (Lit Magillni ftey ipent tbe winter of ISIBuul 
mbfof ins. 'noBoM^^ unticipioiDDB were bnaed 
M bai ^rhig UMli to tn lien to the crown of England, 
fa tboiDMilhof HuAtbowcTcr, heruiyalh^hneHcaaghl 
kMraneollwIuahaMadinBTiDlentp'HuriLic attack, and, 
in cODMqpOiM of Iha tnaunent necessarj )o preserie hn 

Tenth month hai nyd bighneai wu dehTcnd uC « nimiM. 
It wai iJuutened on Iha day of its birth bj tha uaia of 
Elizabeth Adelude, hot eifdnid loon iSteiwnA, BnAwai in- 
lerrad in tl» 1070] Taolt at HanorsTi wbeis He tha nsMiH 
of tbe mot Eleotoi, Emut Aogustiu, and Ida gnco^^ 
George II. 

The dnlcbeu's TeooToi; ira< (low, nai a change of tii 
bung tiianght requiiile, she proceeded, ai won •• iha m* 
able to traTel, to her natal soil, visiting Giit^gen and Hmm 
Fhilipilhalli on the way to Heinengen. Tbt iqj of tha 
good people of Saicoiy on arain bdiol(fin£ them jiiinew 
|nei* no bounds i ttie; knewtiow dan^^ioiulj ill dw )wd 
been, how almost miraculona bnd been her reooroiT ; uj 
horn the moment she entered the precincta of ib» doldtT, 
the waa met and welcomed bj the vaishli of her bnthra; 
Imd carried In triinnph, for a di)tance of neadj Qaitr iriU^ 
to the capital, when ESts iDCCeeded Rte, and all tho Mrid 
Kapt holiday for neaity a moolb. The Myal dnkat too, 
hy Ma kind and condeacvnding maniteia, and dmolfd MlMr 
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tion to his fear spouse, soon won the hearts of the unso* 
phisticated natives, and bdcame as one of their native 
princes. 

After a residence of six weeks in the castle, the court 
moved to liUbenstein, a residence retired, and of nngular 
beauty, where there are celebrated mineral springs, and 
where, in the course of the summer, the dutchess recovered 
her health perfectly. The duke, whose heart was always 
in Englano, determined on returning to Bushy ; and the 
dutchess, who had been charmed with the beautids of that 
retirement during her short stay in this country^ strongly 
urged his doing so, maintaining that they might live as 
economically at Bushy Park as at any other place in the 
iw^orld. Towards the end of October, 1819, the royal pair 
left Meinengen, on their return to England. The fatigue 
of so long a journey was too much for her delicate frame, 
tind at Dunkirk she suffered a miscarriage. This again 
affected her health ; and a residence on the seacoast being 
i«ckoned advisable. Lord Liverpool offered the duke the use 
bf Dover Castle ; and on landing from the Royal Sovereign 
yacht, the Duke and Dutchess of Clarence took up their 
iresidence in that ancient building, where they renuuncd 
nearly six weeks. 

The dutchess being now perfectly recovered, they re- 
moved to St. Jameses (Bushy House being under repairs), 
and spent the winter of that year in Jjondon. Again there 
seemed a fair prospect of her giving birth to a child at the 
full time. Considerably before the natural period, however, 
her royal highness was delivered of a fine healthy princess. 
The child, nevertheless, grew, and increased in strength 
daily, to the great joy of its illustrious parents, and of the 
nation at large. By special desire of the late king she was 
christened Elizabeth — a name dear to EngUshmen; but 
when about three months old, she was seizeid with a fatal 
illness which carried her off in a few hours. 



PROCLAMATION OF ms MAnfiSTT. 

Monday, June 28, beinff appointed for the proclamstlon 
of his Majesty, William iV ., tiie heralds and other peitoiit 
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whose duty it was to officiate on the occasion, sMemblsd 
at an earij hour at St. James's Palace. 

In the course of the morning the cooit of the royal led- 
dence became crowded with carriages of the nobihty and 
ministers of state, and the adjoining streets were filled with 
spectators. 

The weather was extremely favourable, and a prodigioQf 
multitude thronged the streets through which the caval- 
cade was expected to pass. It is seld<Hn that such an im- 
mense mass of people is seen collected together. 

Shortly before ten o'clock his Majesty arrived at the pa- 
lace froin Btishy Park. The kinff was attired in deep 
mourning, and wore a blue sash over nis left shoulder. His 
Majesty was received by the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, 
and Gloucester, Prihce Ijeopold, the Duke of Wdling- 
ton, dec. 

Every avenue and situation in the neighbooihaiod of the 
palace was crowded with individuals desirous of witnessing 
the approaching ceremony. Seldom or never has so vast 
It concourse been congregated in the Park and immediat 
vicinity of St. James's. 

Precisely at ten o'clock the Park and Tower guns having 
been fired by signal, Sir George Nayler, Garter King-at- 
Arms, read the Proclamation, announcing the accession of 
his Majesty. 

During this ceremony, his Majesty, surrounded by his 
illustrious relatives, and all the great officers of state, pre- 
sented himself to the view of his subjects at the palace wiii^ 
dow. As soon as he was recognised, the air was rent with 
acclamations. The king appeared greatly affiscted by this 
Spontaneous and unanimous burst of enthusiastic loyalty 
and attachment, and acknowledged the attentions of his 
people by repeatedly bowing. 1 hose who were fortunate 
enough to secure a position near the palace observed that 
the king was affected even to tears. 

The gates of the palace having been thrown open, the 
procession moved forward, the Life Guards, who accompa- 
nied it, brandishing their swords, and the ladies in the balco- 
nies and windows of the houses contiguous waving their 
handkerchiefs, amid a tempest of cheers from the multitude, 
who took off their hats and shouted ** JiOng Uve King Wil- 
ham IV. !*' 
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At ten d'doek the procession began, amid the roar of the 
Paik guns^ and the scarcely less noisy acclamations of the 
tnultitade. 

On its arrival at Charing-cross, the procession moved in 
the following order :-— 

Mr. Lee, High Constable of Westminster, with a number 
of Officers to clear the way. 
Two Horse Guards. 
A single ditto. 
The Farrier of the Horse Guards. 
Four Pioneers with their axes. 
The Beadles of St James's and St. Martin's Parishes in their 
fun dresses, and with their staves of office< 
A posse of New Police Constables. 
The Band of Horse Guards in their State uniforms* 
Eight Marshals on foot. 
The Elmght Maishal and his Men. 
The Household Troop. 
State Band, Kettle-drums, and Trumpets. 
Pursuivants on horseback. 
Heralds. 
The King-at-arms, supported by Sergeants with their ma<^. 

Troop of Horse Guards^ 

It is diflknlt to conceive anything more imposing Uian the 
appearance of Charing-cross and its immediate vicinity on 
the approach of the procession. The streets were lined 
with spectators in thousands, coaches and vehicles of every 
description thronged the way, and the houses from basement 
to roof were crowded with persons anxious to witness and 
offer the tribute of their cheer to the nassing pageant. The 
rinsing of the church bdls, the mschaige of ordnance, 
and the shouts of the multitude, added greatly to the ex- 
^citemenft of the occasion. From the opera hmise to Char 
ring-cross every position that aflbrded the chance of m view 
of the cavalcade was occupied by dusters of human bebisa; 
and the whole some presented an extremely animated W 
peaianee, them dresses of the females not havi 
it superseded by the sonlne garb of moamriir 
The pToceswmhmrmghtMM^th^t Miuwtn^ 



iMB oxoftax 1 



I, tt hath phued Almighty Odd tn call to hii 
nm7 on ^ BonnigB Lotd King George the Fauitli, 
of btoiMi 'msmoTj, tiy whose decease the irnpcdal crown 
«r OalMtadKiiigdaB of Grent Britain UDdlreliiDduHiMT 
•ad ii^HtaOj came to ths high and mightjr Prince Wiliiaio, 
Dab of Cbraiaa; w*, ftereron, the linds spiritoat njiJ 
tMWtal of AU iwkHbriBghavMateal with Iboieot 
Ib nte nufeatj^ I>'*T ennieil, with mnberH of aha 
prine^al gMllimthrfyali^y, irtth die kcd msyoi, tllde^ 
■M^ ■nd dttMM of '-'^*T1>j A> now hetebvi wilh one 
ralw and mwwil of ttugw and hmttjnftbsh asdjnii- 
daim that llw Ugh and tnightr Prince miKai% Mm if 
"■ ' ""-"r, by tha -death of the lata " ' "' 



li^mj mamoij, Imouiub oar only lawful and ll|illUh 
LoA miBBiB tho Fonitiv hy the gnco ai Ood, fl_, 
Oieat Britain and IialaBd, DefeniSu of tha FiU (ia 



OMdienoe, with all BDtaUo and heai^ UbMO^ baoaadU 

' God, by irtiiHnUiigiiiiidqiieeudaniifiiitaUMIiwsqw 

Inince, WnUno the Fonith, vnOt lo^ndhmiryMnl* 

** Given, dec. " God »lvk thb Kiko I" 

Al the condaraon, the tir was nmt by (rip* of " Long 
live King William!" an^ haU nnd handlierchiefB wenr 
WavodmdioanneTthemoW lovnl andetilhuf' 



TbejPtocesnon then raovcO slowly along the Strand Uf 
frarda Temple-bar, the gates of which were closed ftccoid^ 
big to enitom. Oq a hern Id dcmandiDg ^dmiasion in the 
tame of King William TV., the ^ntps were opened by the 
dty manhal, who condoetpil the herald where the lord 



mayor, attentted by the aheriUs, and other nnmicipal 
thoritieo, awaited in their carriages the wiroach oflha 
taleade. At the end of Chancery-lane the jpr 



a agmn rraieated, and the dwrilen eaat 
affi>rded latiifactory eridcnea that their Innga an 
were as strong a> those of the inhabitant* of the < 
of tfaemetropoiii. 

At Wood-rtreet, Che^Mide, the proclamallon 
read, and ag^ at the Royal Eichange, < ' 
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each proclamation, " God save the King !" was played by 
the state band, and the assemblage displayed the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Throughout the whole of the line of road, the windows 
and tops of the houses weie fiUed with spectators : eveiy 
jspot that conmianded a bird's-eye view of the procession 
was crowded, and the streets presented an immense mass of 
livin|r loyalty. The procession was splendid without being 
gorgeous or extravagluit. The assemblage attracted by it 
was immense, the Strand, from Charine-cross to Templerbar, 
presenting the appearance of a sea of heads ; and we may 
say, that few public ceremonies within the memory of the 
present generation, hare been leceiyed with more distin- 
jguished marks of enthusiasm and interest. 



Mrs. Chapone, who was niece of Dr. Thomas, Bishop 
pf Winchester, formerly preceptor to George III., and used 
to spend much of her time at her uncle's residence at Fam- 
ham Castle, relates the following anecdote of the young 
Duke of Clarence :— ■*< I was pleased with all the princes, 
but particularly with Prince William, who is little of his 
age, but so sensible and engaging that he won the bishop's 
heart ; to whom he particularly attached himself, and would 
stay with him while all the rest ran about the house. His 
conversation was surprisingly manly and clever for his age ; 
yet with the young Bullers he was quite the boy ; and said 
to John Buller, by way of encouraging him to talk, ' Come, 
we are both boys, you know.' All of them showed affec- 
tionate respect to the bishop." 



POMBSTIC HABITS OF KINO WILLIAM IV. 

There are few more regular or temperate men in their 
habits than the present king. He rises early, sometimes at 
six o'clock, and after having written for some time, takes 
breakfast. His Majesty then hears a report read to him of 
the various claims on his benevolence, and sometimes visits 
personally the o^ects of his bounty who reside in tha 
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ndgfaboaihood of his reddence. Aft dbum lie Midom eitf 
of any made dieh, baft reetricU himself ^pnenDj to ooa 
diih of plain boiled or xoaated meat, drinknig onty aheny, 
and that in moderatum — nerer ezceedmg a pinft* Daring 
the day, when not engaged in bnwneae, he amneee himadf 
ineheorfbl convenation with men of aU paztiee, and letiiM 
to bed eaiiy. I£a Majeity ia coostiftiiftumally snbiect to 
aathma; baft with each hidiita we most hope that he will 
live to a gocd M age. 



It ia a eanoos fiiot, but one not more atiaage than tnu, 
that his praeent mueaty ia at one and the same time BjDg 
William &e First, Seecmd, Thiid, and Foaith! Thefi£ 
lowing explanation will reconcile tins i^^yparent oontra£o- 
tion : — As King of Hanover he is M^Uiam the First ; that 
coantry giving only the title of elector to its rnkniprevioos^ 
to George the Third. As King of Irdbnd, "William the 
Seoond ; that kingdom was not added to the Britiah crown 
untU the reign of Henry the Second, and consequently 
William the Conqueror and William Rufus were not sove- 
re^ns of Ireland ; therefore, as there were no native kings 
of mat name, William the lliird of England was the First 
of Ireland, and our present monarch is, of course, William 
the Second. As lung of Scotland, William the Third ; 
the only monarch of that name previously to James the 
First (who united the two kingdoms) being the celebrated 
William the laon. And as Ki^g of England, William the 
Fourth. 



THE NSW VERSION OF *< GOP SAVE THE KINO," 
BY MR. ARNOLD. 

God save our noble king ! 
William the Fourth we sing ; 

God save the king ! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious. 
Long to reign over us ! 
. od save the king ! 
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O Lend ooT God, insc^ 

Guaid him from enenuea. 

Or nuke them fidl; 
May peace, wi& ^ksaty crawn'd» 
Thraaghoot hie i«lm ahound 
So be hi* name nmemn^d ! 

Godaa:veiii a&! 



9 




OnhoDUaoH 
Date to this hmmt^A 

Dueand to h n^g, 
Mmj onr teswe w^bam's name, 
Pkooi B tiie fiilB of fame, 
Bimf then to aeofB and ahamo 

God aaoictlie king! 



Tlr f dmi cBit gifta in stofe 
On WiUooB deign to pour, 

Joj XDHBd Inm ffiiig ; 
Xaj he deficDd oar lawi. 
And ew i^e w canae 
To aiig infh heait and Toioe, 

God aaoic the kmg ! 



oBA&ACfma, AX9 AU or ni ftnovne 



Chulea IL of Fnaoe, was the oldest aorereign in Europe. 
He is aevenftj-tiime inwa of aee, tail in penon, and ver) bak. 

The Pope, Flaa TUL, is ikxtj-tigbL, aboot the aaznt age 
fis his late luajo s ij, atnd in tolisfahle ri^Dor. The chiudci is 
Qsuallj eoBsidevad lawma Mc to ko^rvitT. 

Beroadotte, king of Sweden, is nxxr-sir, and has veoemH 
had a aevcve Bneas, hi* is a strong and heahhj maoa. 

WiDiaBa FV. of Fm^^, our soremgn, is atxtr-iftvft. 
He is «U ptcs i iM. ia raod heakh, aad dcies not appear tsr ha 
more than ftftr. Hm tcaapsato habits and pneskae of fpy 
pm'ig are wefl kBoant. He km* 

N m 
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khif <^ Saidiflb, k of Um I 
■ndcniognfoodliailth. 
Fndokk YL of DflOBSifc, ifatj4iro 

^^SkiSd^Wimm m^ Idng if F^^ in hbM^M 
yBtr,-po M e ww m good ihitto of hooMitMidbidiftlrtoiiPi 
to m old offo. 

Tbekmg of Hw NflOiMluidi, WilUam L, fa iSAf^^i 
he hM fbe anpottaiioeof mwoothei^Mitmaoldier, atlwii; 
And, aldioajp ndQoot to elinnie ooiii|d^^ famlNiit 

Louis P&lmpe the Fint» king of tho FmboIh bonk 
1778, m man of intelfigcnoe and amkUe lAumbbni obctoi 
Inr the Chambor of Dflputki^ on the alij&ortka of Ghariii 
the Tenth, Asgoa^ 1680. 

Franek, emperor of Aiiatiia,kfifif4wo^aiidh6aU7. Hii 
aifiibiBtfand oondeeeenwon in Katenmy to the oflByhkii 
of the meaneat of hk aotjecta^ and rwhewrngthgif gitowHieM, 
have icndeied hfan nonuax. 

Fnnek, king of N^pka, k iiftf -two» and goutr. Hk 
diancter k the zevene of that of ma nameaake of Aiiabk. 

Mahmoad II., sultan of Turkey, k forlT-siz, and posr 
aessed of great yigoor of body and mind. The Turks, how- 
ever, grow old prematurely, and M^JuQoud may be therefore 
reckoned as sixty years old at the least. ^ Hk countenance 
and hk eye are piurticalarly striking and impressive, and he 
k natiually a very superior man. 

Ferdinand YII. of Spain, k forty-^e yean old, and has 
loRff been a prey to disuse. He has the jraut constantly. 

Louis, king of Bavaria, k in hk forty-finh year : he has 
suffered from indulgence, and has but lately recovered from 
a long illness. Hk merits as a sovereign and as a man of 
letters are acknowledged. He passed many yeazs in study, 
and hk mind k of an enlarged and liberal caiBt. The pub- 
lication of a volume of poems has recently obtained him rame 
as an author, in addition to that derived from the wisdom 
of hk government. 

Nicholas I., emperor of Russia, k thiity-foor, tall, hand* 
some, and aocom|uished, hardy and active, and accustomed 
to laborious exertion. A few months smoe he had a very 
dangerous illness, from wfaidi he k now recovered. He k 
considered as a vezy ambitious monarch, and the enlaxgemei4 
of territory appears to be hk ruling passion. 
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The youngest and only female sovereign is Donna Ma^ 
Ha da Gloria, the legitimate qneen of Portugal (Don Mignel 
not having heen yet recognised), who is in her thirteenth 
Tear. She promises to be beautiful, but her health is de- 
Bcate, and she is so lame as to be obliged to use crutches. 
She is now at Rio Janeiro, with her father, the emperor 
of BraaL 



VHE END* 



NOTES 

BY THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 



NoTB L—Page 30. 

**^merica^s hold step/'^'So doabt the Dedaratioa of IndcmeodeneB 
appeiured like a "bold step" to those who had thought to annihilate tin 
colonies with a look, or terrify them into submission by proud mcnaeei 
and empty boastings. In the laogaageof an enlightened writer, ** it wm 
a (brtunate circumstance for the American ooloniea, that the parliament 
of Great Briuin received its impressions of their character from the par* 
traits drawn of them by Generals Grant, Bnrgoyne, and other axqnwitB 
painters of the house, by whose representationa the Amerioma appesred 
too contemptible for the formation of any serioua plan of military open* 
tions. Flye regiments were thought an amj^e force to dri^re the Ameri- 
cansflrom Massachusetts to Georgia ! But the God of battlm leans not 
to the side of the boaster." 

Note II.— Po^c 33. 

" The igntrrance of generals^— It may be some relief to the wounded 
pride of English historians to attribute their national disasters to the 
i I) capacity of officers, as they seem determined to accede nothing to the 
skill, intelligence, and prowess of their opponents ; and, least of all, to 
the justice of their opponents' cause. This is illiberal ; but being an 
illiberality to which Americans are much accustomed fVom this quarter, 
it is only calculated ito excite a smile. With respect to the British gene* 
rals who were sent across the Atlantic to coerce the American colonies 
Into obedience, it is not only the height of injustice, but also of ingrati- 
tude. All that the ablest officers could have done, under the same cir- 
cumstanr.es, they did. But the sword of truth and justice was drawn 
against them, and who can successlHilly contend with Heaven? Why 
pronounce them ignorant? What Englishman, Carleton excepted, was 
there, at this perioNd, better informed in the science of war, than tbo% 
alluded to ? But, like the rest of their countrymen — like the self-con- 
ceited ministry themselves, they knew little or nothing of America, as 
to her physical and moral resources. If the charge of ignorance be due 
any where, it is to North and his coadjutors that it should be attributed. 
It was their ignorance and folly that dismembered the British empire, 
perhaps much sooner than it would otherwise have happened. It is true 
that Sir Henry Clinton was deficient in energy and foresight; and had Sir 
Guy Carleton or Lord Comwallis filled his station as commander-in- 
chief, there is no doubt that America would have met with more difficul- 
ties in her struggle for national existence. But the final result must have 
been the same. America might have been overrun and devastated ; but 
she never could have been conquered and enslaved. 
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Note III.— P^yc 39. 

** Trance wrtitrng Americafrcm EnglandJ*—U France wrested Ame- 
rica from Eii^8iid,.Uien the United States *' are, and of rigbt ought to be," 
French cdonies. Bat such was not the flict. America wreet^ hergelf 
tirom England, in 1776, by her Declaration of Independence, which she 
asserted and maintained aloney sustaining the unequal conflict single- 
handed for neaiiy three years, as the treaty with France was hoc exe- 
cuted until 1778, and the war actually onnmenoed in April, 1775. 

Note lV.^Page 273. 

** The oppreetian wa» refraeted."— How and when was the oppression 
retracted? and what were the colonies offered? It is true that the 
scamp act was repealed; but its repeal was accompanied by a declara- 
tory act still mora offensiTe. inasmuch as it asserted " the power and 
rifkt of Great Britain to bind the colonies in all cases whatever." Locke 
■ays, that '^no man has a right to that which another has the right to 
taJBs Own him.** 

Note Y.-^Pages 79, 234, 274, 300, and 341. 

'*Afbrtunate result far £n^toTuI."-- The most appropriate comment 
wliieo can be made on this and similar passages has already been done 
to our hands tai the well-known and ott-quoted fkble of the "Fox and the 
Grapes." Otherwise, the prodigal waste of human lives and public 
(veaaura on the part of Great Britain may be compared to 



Ocean into tempest toss'd, 
To waA a feather, or to drown a fly ! 

Note VI.— Pa^e 340. 

•* A v>aroffingates.^—\i the late contest between the President, 
and Great Britain was merely <* a war of IVigates," as the author has 
been pleased to term it, he ought to have had tbe candour to inform his 
readera which party gained the victory. He does indeed admit that 
** America took some of the British cruisera,'' which happened to be 
'* ill-manned and ill-provided ;" but this mode of expression is too indefi- 
nite to give satisfoction to either party. 

In thto " war of frigates," America lost f too only, viz. the United States 
and the Chesapeake. The former was captured by a British squadron, 
the latter by the Shannon, a frigate of superior force. In order to balance 
the account, let us now cast up the items on the opposite page of the leger. 

" August 13, 1812, the United States' frigate Essex, Captain Porter, cap- 
tured the British sloop of war Alert, in eight minutes, without the loss 
of a man. Six days after the foregoing, the United States' frigate Consti- 
tution, Capt. Hull, captured the British frigate Guerriere in thiriy min- 
utes. October 18tb, the United States' sloop of war Wasp, of 18 guns, 
Capt. Jones, captured tbe British sloop of war Frolic, of 22 guns, in forty- 
three minutes. On tbe 25ih of the same month, the American frigate 
United States, Com. Decatur, captured the British frigate Macedonian, 
afrer an obstinate action, and brought her into the port of New- York. 
De^mber 29tb, the United States' frigate Constitution, Capt. Bainbridge 
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captured and bumed the Britisb frigate Java, of equal fbrcc. Fd>nitij 
B4th, 1813, the United States' sloop of war If (nmet, of 16 gnns, Capt. Law- 
rence, captured the British brig Peacock, of 18 giins, in fiAeen mioatea. 
September 5th, the United States* brig Enterprise of *14 guns, Capt. Bar* 
rows, captved ^he British brig of war Boxer, of 18 guns, in forty min- 
utes. Frvedajra after the foregoing, the whole British squadron on Laks 
Erie surretdered to one of inferior force, conunanded by Com. Penrf. 
September 16th, the American privateer schooner Saratoga, of ten gmisi 
captured tW4 British brig of war Morgiana, of 18 guns. April 29th, 1814, 
the United States' sloop of war Peacock, of 20 guns, Capt. Warringtou, 
capcored t^e British brig Epervier, of 18 guns, in forty-two minutes. 
June 28th, ihe United States' sloop of war Wasp, Capt Blakely, captured, 
in nioeteew minutes, the Britisb sloop of war Reindeer. September 11th, 
the whole British squadron on Lake Champlain surrendered to one of in- 
ferior fore%, under the oonunand of Commodore Macdonough ; and a 
powerftil Bvftish army was at the same time repulsed at Plattsburg by a 
IxMly of niWiaripIined militia, under General M*C«nb. February 90^ 
1815, the L'li'ed States' frigate Constitution, Capt. Stewart, captured the 
British friyvte Cyane, and sloop of war Levant, which together mounted 
fifty-four gtrns. 'March 23d, the United States^ sloop of war Hornet cap- 
tured and sunk the British brig Penguin. 

The above is a brief catalogue of the most important nautical events 
of the kUe war; and in almost every instance the diqmrity o€ force was 
in Ikvour of the Britisb. To recapitulate the minor succeases of the 
United States' public and private anned vessels would swell this mOio t« 
a history. 

Here we have a catalogue of sixteen American victoriea^ — overJSve 
frigates, five brigs of war, four sloops of war, and two whole squadron* 
on the Lakes. 

Note VII.— Po^c 341. 

" Attack on New-Orleans." — Mr. Croly has either never read the hiah 
tory of the origin of this important expedition or else his memory must 
be treacherous. The British ministers had set their hearts upon the suc- 
cess of this '' demonstration," as they called it ; and in order, as they 
thought, to prevent the possibility of a failure, they selected the hardy 
veterans who had covered themselves with laurels in the fields of Spain, 
under Wellington. No pains, no expense was spared to have the forces 
suitably equipped and amply provided at all points. The whole was 
committed to the direction of a well-tried leader, of approved courage, 
skill, and experience. The occupation of New-Orleans, the very key to 
all the western States, was not only a fhvourite object with the ministry, 
but a popular measure with the nation ; and had they succeeded, some 
pretext would doubtless have been foimd to annul the treaty of Ghent. 
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